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THE 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT'S  STORY 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  transition  from  sorrow  to  joy  is  easiest  in  pure 
minds ;  as  the  true  diamond  when  dimmed  by  the 
breath  recovers  its  lustre  sooner  than  the  false. — j.  p. 

Her  beauty  was  like  morning's,  breathing,  bright, — 
Eyes  glittering  first  with  tears,  and  then  with  hght. 

L.    E.    L. 

Man,  born  to  sorrow  feels  a  kindred  claim, 
A  bond  of  union  in  the  very  name 
Of  sorrow. 

UNPUBLISHED    POEMS. 

When  Mary  awoke  the  morning  after  her 
an-ival,  she  saw  the  maid  husy  in  lighting  her 
fire.     The  sight  of  her  recalled  the  thought  of 
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2  THE    FIRST 

her  poor  Susan,  far  away  I  and  she  turned  her 
face  to  her  pillow,  and  wept.  A  pleasant  voice 
however  soon  claimed  her  attention,  asking  if 
the  curtains  should  he  undrawn ;  and  looking  at 
the  speaker,  she  was  relieved  by  seeing  that  she 
was  young,  and  of  a  bright  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance ;  for  she  had  had  dim  apprehensions  of 
the  something  old  and  ugly  she  had  seen  the 
night  before. 

.  This  little  circumstance,  shght  as  it  was,  had 
a  cheering  effect  on  her  spirits,  and  the  glorious 
golden  light  which  streamed  into  her  room 
when  the  curtains  were  withdrawn,  aided  still 
further  in  that  good  work.  She  rose  the 
moment  the  maid  was  gone,  eager  to  look  out, 
and  see  whether  what  surrounded  the  house 
was  as  perfect  as  the  house  itselfv  The  view 
was  certainly  most  beautiful ;  but  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  they  were  situated  actually  in 
a  park  belonging  to  a  magnificent  house  which 
was  at  no  great  distance;  the  wall,  and  high 
trees  of  their  own  garden  forming  the  boundary 
between  them.  A  misgiving  came  instantly 
over  her  mind  as  to  whose  the  place  was ;  and 
such  a  sickness  of  heart  did  it  produce  as 
prevented  her  for  a  moment  from  enjoying  the 
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beauty  of  the  scene.  For  a  moment  only 
however,  for  it  was  too  beautiful  not  soon 
again  to  claim,  and  obtain  the  admiration  it 
deserved. 

A  vast  extent  of  richly-wooded  covuitry  lay 
stretched  out  in  dreamy  stillness,  with  an  outline 
so  distant,  and  unbroken,  as  to  give  almost  the 
idea  of  its  being  the  ocean  ;  a  mellow  haze,  the 
effect  of  the  sun's  warmth  on  the  rimy  air,  float- 
ing tremulously  along  the  ^oft  horizon.  The 
near  ground  w^as  broken,  and  undulating;  and 
deer  rested  amid  the  brown  and  w^ithered  fern, 
or  w^ere  taking  their  "  morning  fill"  at  the  clear 
lake  whose  w^aters  Mary  had  seen  the  night 
before  sparkling  in  the  moon's  ray.  Now  they 
lay  tranquil  and  golden  beneath  the  sun's  first 
light ;  while  thick  masses  of  wood  lay  still  in 
darkness,  excepting  where  the  outer  trees  caught 
a  few  bright  rays,  or  where  thin  lines  of  sun- 
shine rushed  in  between  the  tall  trunks,  and 
lighted  up  glitteringly  the  wet  leaves,  an  emerald 
moss.  Flocks  of  sheep  lay  tranquil  and  undis- 
turbed by  the  stirring  look  of  life  w^hich  seemed 
to  pervade  all  else,  while  herds  of  cattle  were 
grazing  amid  the   deep  pastures,    and  curhng 
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their  rough  tongues  round  the  long  grass  which 
grew  beneath  the  trees. 

The  beautiful  frostwork  on  the  windows  was 
growing  indistinct  in  its  outlines  ;  and  trickling 
waterdrops  began  to  show  how  quickly  a  few 
warm  rays  could  overcome  the  cold  of  hours. 

"  Sweet  emblem  of  the  power  of  love,  whose  smile 
Can  melt  our  hearts,  so  hard  and  cold  e'erwhile.'' 

Mary   stood  in  perfect  enchantment !      She 
threw  up  the  window.     The  air  was  too  bright 
to  feel  cold,  though  it  had  that  frosty   smell 
which  speaks  of  winter,  yet  is  so  pleasant  and 
animating.    The  song  of  many  birds  was  heard  ; 
"  mavis  and    merle   were  singing,"    with  their 
smaller  contemporaries,  robin  and  wren ;  accom- 
panied too  by  the  deep  cawing  of  the  rooks ; 
myriads   of  which  were    coming  from   distant 
fir-woods,  where  they  had  taken  up  their  rest  at 
night,  and  now  were  dropping  down  in  clusters 
on    the   high    trees    in    the    park,     where,    as 
nurselings   most  of  them  had  swayed  to  and 
fro  in  the   last   March's    stormy    winds ;    and 
where  they  purposed  to  rear  their  ow^n  young 
in  the  spring  that  was  soon  to  come.     Every- 
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thing  was  beautiful  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
scent !     Would  it  had  been  so  to  the  heart ! 

And  this  was  Captain  Normanton's  !  for  of 
that  Mary  felt  convinced.  She  had  often  heard 
Lady  Davenport  speak  of  the  magnificence  of 
her  brother's  place ;  and  this  then  was  it ! 
She  sighed  wath  a  passing  regret  as  she  felt 
how  she  should  have  liked  it  to  be  hers  !  for 
her  mind  had  resumed  its  natural  place  amid 
the  great  and  beautiful  of  art  and  natui-e,  and 
she  felt  how  delightful,  how^  congenial  they 
were. 

She  turned  to  dress  herself;  but  when  intend- 
ing to  put  on  what  she  had  worn  the  day  before, 
she  found  it  gone ;  and  in  its  place,  a  dress  of 
new^est  fashion,  bright  and  light,  rich  and  gay, 
yet  warm  and  suited  to  the  season.  She  did 
not  like  putting  it  on ;  but  the  other  w^as  quite 
gone ;  and  she  could  not  appeal  to  strange  ser- 
vants about  it.  It  fitted  to  perfection !  for 
Lady  Davenport  had  secretly  possessed  herself 
of  one  of  her's  to  have  it  made  by.  She  sur- 
veyed herself  in  the  long  glass  that  stood  near 
the  window,  and  thought  she  had  never  looked 
so  well ! 

'*  Would  that  Wilfred  could  see  her  !"     But 
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she  would  tell  him  all, — describe  all  to  him  in 
the  letter  she  would  write  that  day.'  She 
thought  of  him  with  unalterable  love,  but  on 
that  bright,  bracing,  glorious  morning,  she 
could  not  be  sad  ! 

She  went  down  to  her  solitary  breakfast,  and 
there  again  she  had  all  to  admire.  The  beauty 
of  the  china  and  everything,  and  of  the  little 
morning  room  where  it  w^as  all  laid  out. 

She  was  busy  afterwards,  looking  at  the 
engravings  and  pictures  which  adorned  the 
walls,  when  the  door  opened  gently,  and  Lady 
Davenport  looked  in,  with  a  face  so  beaming, 
it  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?"  she  said.  Yet  she  waited 
not  for  an  answer,  but  advanced  with  a  cordial 
hand  held  out  to  Mary. 

Mary  could  not  but  return  the  smile  she 
gave,  it  was  so  fascinating !  It  was  the  first 
smile  Lady  Davenport  had  ever  won  from  her, 
and  her  hopes  rose  high. 

"  You  have  slept  well,"  she  said ;  "  I  need 
not  ask  you  that." 

Mary  said  she  had  ;  and  w^as  beginning  wdth 
blushing  embarrassment  to  thank  Lady  Daven- 
port for  all  her  kindness, — her  dress,  and  all — 
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when  she  stopped  her,  with  light  good-humour, 
saying : 

"  Not  w^orth  mentioning,  my  dear.  But 
now,  will  you  come  and  take  a  walk  with  me  ? 
I  long  to  show  you  some  views,  that  I  think 
you  will  like  ;  and  the  hot-houses  too  where 
these  flowers"  (the  glowing  products  of  other 
climes  which  filled  the  vases),  "  came  from. 
Will  you  come  ?" 

"  I  think  my  father  would  like  to  come  with 
us,  if  we  waited  ;"  said  Mary. 

"  Very  well.  But  however,  he  could  follow 
if  he  liked.  I  have  got  a  garden-chair  for  him 
if  it  is  too  far ;  and  it  is  sheltered,  and  sunny 
all  the  way." 

"  I  think  it  w^ould  be  best  to  wait,"  said 
Mary,  glad  of  any  excuse  for  delay ;  for  she 
dreaded  meeting  Captain  Normanton,  who  she 
felt  sure  was  there. 

"  So  be  it  then,  Queen  Mary  !  for  you  shall 
be  perfect  Queen  here.  And  now,  shall  I  sit 
with  you  till  your  father  comes  down  ?  There 
are  your  painting  things  in  the  next  room,  and 
if  you  like  it  I  will  read  to  vou." 

They  went  into  the  drawing-room, — prettier 
even  than  the  other,  and  brilliant  with  sunshine 
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and  all  bright  things.  Flowers  again  in  profu- 
sion ;  a  large  glass  globe,  clear  as  crystal,  with 
gold  fish  darting  about,  and  flashing  flames  in 
all  directions ;  and  on  a  small  table,  by  one  of 
the  windows,  a  splendid  cage  with  Mary's  own 
goldfinches  therein  !  On  the  opposite  side  a 
glass  door  opened  on  a  small  conservatory, 
where  bloomed  CameUias,  Orange  flowers,  Azo- 
rean,  Catalonian  jessamines,  Coromilla,  Olea 
fragrans.  Daphne  odora!  things  whose  very 
names  are  fragrance  !  thrilling  one  but  to  think 
of! 

The  middle  window  of  the  bow  was  open 
down  to  the  ground,  showing  the  little  lawn, 
and  flower-beds,  where  snowdrops  already 
bloomed  ;  and  where  innumerable  labels  all 
painted  with  the  greatest  neatness  showed  what 
riches  the  spring  would  bring  forth :  while  close 
under  the  windows,  the  Russian  and  Neapolitan 
violets  scented  the  sunny  air,  mixed  with  the 
fragrant  blossoms  of  the  calicanthus.  At  the 
end  of  the  garden  an  arched  bower  was  cut ; 
through  which  were  seen  the  water,  the  trees, 
the  turfy  glades,  and  the  wild  ferny  ground  of 
the  park,  with  its  herds  and  flocks,  and  far 
distance ;  all  which,  flooded  as  it  was  with  sun- 
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shine,  stood  out  like  a  picture  in  bright  and 
soft  relief,  from  the  framework  of  dark  ever- 
greens of  which  the  arch  was  formed.  A  light 
low  iron  gate  closed  this  entrance.] 

Mar}-  stood  on  the  step  outside  the  window- 
in  greater  delight  than  ever  with  her  new 
home ;  and  no  troubling  thought  could  at  that 
moment  find  entrance  to  spoil  the  pleasure  she 
experienced. 

Lady  Davenport  was  enchanted  at  the  admi- 
ration she  evidently  felt ;  and  began  to  feel 
more  sanguine  than  ever  of  the  success  of  her 
plans. 

They  went  back  into  the  drawing-room. 

"  And  now,  what  shall  I  read  ?"  she  asked ; 
running  her  eye  over  the  volumes  that  were  in 
a  little  portable  book-case  on  the  table ;  "  one 
of  Monti's  fine  tragedies  ?"  And  she  took  up 
a  volume ;  and  opening  it  carelessly,  read  : 

"II  tuo  volto,  e  i'onor  mio 
Son  due  nemici, — " 

She  stopped  short.  The  burning  blood 
rushed  to  her  face.  Mary's  eyes  glanced  up 
quickly,  and  her  colour  also  mounted,  as  with 
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marked    emphasis,  and    nervous    agitation    she 
took  up  the  speech. 

*'  Son  due  nemici  che  tra  lor  di  pace 
Parlar  non  ponno,  e  prevalerne  nu  debbe. 
Vuoi  tu  che  ceda  I'onor  mio  ?  che  spenta 
Sia  di  me  la  seconda  vita, 
E  la  migliore  ?   Ah,  no!" 

Lady  Davenport  was  excessively  confused ; 
but  embarrassment  could  never  hold  her  in 
thrall  for  long.  In  a  few  moments  she  ex- 
claimed gaily : 

"  What  an  incomparable  memory  you  must 
have,  my  dear  Miss  Sydney,  to  be  able  to  follow 
on  with  any  passage  in  that  way.  I  really 
think  it  must  have  been  you  I  have  heard  of 
as  being  able  to  '  cap  verses'  for  half  an  hour 
together  in  your  sleep.  Are  you  given  to  those 
prolongations  of  intellectual  existence  during  the 
dark,  and  dreamy  hours?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mary,  her  eyes  bent  again  on 
the  drawing  she  was  doing ;  "  and  I  have  but 
little  memory  at  all,  unless  things  bear  some 
particular  meaning,  or  wake  some  particular 
feeling.     That  passage  does  both." 
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Lady  Davenport  took  no  notice  of  her  last 
words,  but  replying  to  those  that  went  before, 
she  said,  with  a  gratuitous  sigh  : 

*'  Yes  !  it  is  feelino;  alone  that  drives  to  things 
their  point."  And  she  repeated  incomparably 
those  incomparable  lines : 

"  And  slight  indeed  may  be  the  things  which  bring. 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  that  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever ; — it  may  be  a  sound, — 
A  tone  of  music, — summer's  eve — or  spring, — 
A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall  wound. 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 
bound." 

Mary's  breast  heaved  with  emotion  as  she 
listened  to  those  well-known  words,  always  so 
saddening,  but  peculiarly  so  to  her  at  that  time. 
What  was  there  named  that  did  not  bring  back 
thronging  memories  to  her  ?  And  oh  !  "  The 
wind — the  ocean  !"  It  was  a  cruel  passage  to 
quote,  though  not  meant  so — merely  thought- 
less. But  shipwreck-horrors — so  lately  under- 
gone— rose  frightfully  before  her.  She  forcibly 
repressed  her  tears  ;  but  she  felt  her  breath  come 
thick  and  short,  and  for  a  moment  a  rusliing 
noise  and  confusion  in  her  head  made  her  fear 
she  might  faint.     She   strove  hard  to  prevent 
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it;  her  mind  struggling,  like  one  in  drowning 
waters,  for  the  mastery.  She  obtained  it  at 
last,  and  when  she  could  hear  distinctly  again^  she 
found  Lady  Davenport  talking  about  a  butter- 
fly. It  had  been  invaded  it  seemed  in  some 
dusk  corner  by  a  straggling  ray  of  sunshine ; 
and  had  come  out  to  see  if  spring  had  returned 
upon  the  earth— fluttering  and  fully  expecting 
to  get  out  through  the  window, — and  Lady 
Davenport  was  just  remarking  that,  "  it  would 
find  itself  mistaken."  t 

Mary  was  thankful  to  find  that  her  mo- 
mentary distress  had  not  been  perceived;  and 
she  too  looked  at  the  butterfly,  and  said : 
"  Poor  httle  thing  1" 

Her  distress  had  however  not  been  unper- 
ceived — what  was  ever  lost  upon  her  observant 
friend  ? — though  no  notice  of  it  had  beeai  taken. 
Every  one  is  aware  that  an  emotion  is  much 
more  easily  subdued  when  one  is  alone,  than 
when  there  are  witnesses  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
the  kindest  thing  in  most  cases  to  take  no 
notice  of  their  painful  occurrence.  Besides  this 
really  kind  motive  for  ignoring  Mary's  trouble 
— for  she  really  at  the  moment  did  feel  for  her 
—Lady  Davenport  instantly  remembered  how 
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embarrassing  it  would  be  for  her  to  show  that 
she  was  aware  of  the  cause  of  it,  for  how  could 
she  afterwards  act  as  if  she  thought  Mary's 
attachment  was  merely  a  passing  folly — a  thing 
not  worth  considering  ? 

So  she  talked  of  the  butterfly — how  it 
fluttered  about, — and  then  of  the  sun — and 
what  a  difference  it  made  when  it  shone,  and 
when  it  did  not, — ^^and  then  of  the  beauty  of 
the  neighbouring  park,  &c. — and  there  she 
seemed  inclined  to  stay,  and  expatiate. 

The  possessor  of  it,  she  said,  was  very  kind  ; 
and  allowed  her  to  walk  about  his  gardens,  and 
take  whatever  she  hked  ;  and  Mary  also  might 
go,  she  said,  and  gather  nosegays  every  day 
if  she  liked  it. 

Mary  murmured  civilly ;  then  wearied  by  the 
ceaseless  fluttering  of  the  butterfly,  flapping  up 
and  down  the  glass,  with  its  weak  flaccid  wings, 
she  got  up  and  put  it  out  into  the  garden  where, 
wavering  along,  it  soon  disappeared. 

"  Now  that  was  very  cruel,  you  know,"   said 
Lady  Davenport.      "  It  would  have  been  much 
happier  here  in  the  warmth  and  shelter." 
"It  did  not  think  so,"  said  Mary  quietly. 
"I  dare  say  not  now ;  but  it  will  before  to- 
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morrow,  when  you  will  find  it  frozen  to  death 
in  the  pathway." 

"  Better  die  where  it  wished  to  be,  than  linger 
miserably  here  !" 

Did  she  mean  the  butterfly  only  ? 

Lady  Davenport  thought  not ;  and  her  colour 
rose  again  with  anger  and  vexation.  Mary  saw 
that  it  did  so,  and  hoped  that  she  might  say 
something  on  the  subject,  for  she  wished 
earnestly  to  speak  to  her,  that  she  might  clearly 
explain  her  feelings  and  determination ;  and  not 
leave  it  in  Lady  Davenport's  power  ever  to  say 
that  she  had  misled  or  deceived  her. 

Hitherto  Lady  Davenport  had  pretended, 
before  her,  not  to  be  in  the  least  aware  that 
there  was  anything  particular  in  her  brother's 
attentions ;  but  always  talked  of  him  as  merely 
having  a  great  friendship  for  her  and  her 
father ;  and  as  being  so  kind  a  person,  that  he 
liked  doing  anything  good-natured  for  anybody. 

Mary,  therefore,  could  not  begin  on  the  sub- 
ject herself  She  had  attempted  it  once ;  but 
Lady  Davenport  had  turned  on  her  such  in- 
nocent eyes, — with  a  sort  of  inquiry  on  her 
countenance  as  if  she  did  not  understand  in 
the  least  what  she  was  speaking  of, — that  the 
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words  had  died  on  her  lips ;  and  she  had 
shrunk  back  into  herself,  with  that  sense  of 
shame  and  discomfort,  which  the  sensitive  so 
often  experience  when  forced  into  contact  with 
coarser  and  more  overbearing  spirits. 

They  were  sitting,  both  of  them  in  embar- 
rassment and  discomfort,  when  General  Sydney's 
voice  was  heard  in  the  breakfast-room.  Mary 
instantly  rose,  and  went  to  him. 

"  My  dear  father  1"  she  said  ;  "  down  so 
early  !" 

"  Down !  to  be  sure.  Why,  who  would 
not  be  down  with  such  a  sunshine  as  we  have 
here  ?  My  dear  Madam," — as  Lady  Davenport 
entered, — "  you  have  brought  us  really  into  the 
land  of  perpetual  summer.  Who  ever  felt 
such  a  day  as  this  in  January  ?  And  who  ever 
dwelt  either  in  such  a  fairy  palace  as  this  ?" 

"  Not  much  of  a  palace,  dear  General ;  but 
I  am  glad  you  enjoy  it ;  and  hope  you  may  long 
do  so  ;  or  at  least  till  you  find  something  better." 

And  she  exchanged  smiles  with  the  old  man, 
while  Mary  was  busy  making  his  tea. 

"  When  you  have  done  breakfast,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  want  to  tempt  you  out  a  little.  This 
best  of  little  daughters  would  wait  for  you  to 
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come  with  us,  though  I  asked  her  to  go  out 
before,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  have  ,  hked  an 
early  walk, 

•* '  Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew,' 

would  you  not.  Miss  Sydney  ?'* 

"  I  preferred  much,  waiting  for  my  father," 
said  Mary,  as  she  watched  lest  too  much  water 
should  flow  into  the  quaint  little  old  brown 
china  teapot. 

Lady  Davenport  felt  provoked  that  her  com- 
pliments should  make  no  greater  impression 
on  her  than  they  ever  did ;  and  she  wondered 
angrily  to  herself,  what  there  was  that  could 
make  her  so  very  charming  to  her  brother. 
But  when  she  saw  her  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards sitting  looking  at  her  father,  with  an 
expression  of  pleasurable,  yet  somewhat  sad 
affection  in  her  soft  serious  eyes,  she  saw  how 
lovely  she  was,  and  felt  that  she  might  be  in- 
deed a  creature  for  whom  such  a  spirit  as  her 
brother's  could  live  and  die.  A  choking  sen- 
sation seized  her,  and  the  tears  gushed  into 
her  eyes,  as  she  thought  of  what  his  sufferings 
would  be  were  he  ultimately  to  lose  her ;  and 
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she  determined  more  than  ever  that  no  in- 
fluence, no  stratagem  should  be  left  untried  to 
prevent  that  being  the  case.  She  busied 
herself  assiduously  in  cutting  some  very  thin 
bread  and  butter  for  General  Sydney,  to  conceal 
her  unwonted  emotion ;  but  spite  of  her  efforts, 
it  was  observed  by  her  companions.  The  old 
man  cast  fiery  glances  at  Mary,  fancying  that 
she  had  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  she 
did  not  observe  them  ;  her  whole  heart  was  ab- 
sorbed by  Lady  Davenport,  for  feeling  always 
drew  forth  feeling  in  her  sympathizing  heart ; 
and  had  a  murderer  wept,  she  must  have  wept 
with  him. 

She  got  up  almost  unconsciously ;  and  going 
to  where  Lady  Davenport  was  sitting — forgetful 
of  all  her  just  causes  of  displeasure — put  her 
arm  round  her  shoulder,  and  leaning  over  her, 
whispered  in  a  quivering  voice  : 

"  Have  I  vexed  you  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  no,"  rephed  Lady  Davenport, 
smiling,  and  drawing  her  down  so  as  to  kiss 
her  lovely  cheek  ;  "  only  one  is  foolish  some- 
times ;  and  something,  I  don't  know  what,  came 
across  me  for  a  moment,  and — ."   And  covering 

VOL.    III.  c 
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her  face  with  her  handkerchief  she  burst  into 
actual  tears. 

She  rose,  and  went  into  the  other  room. 
Mary  walked  to  the  window  wiping  her  own 
eyes ;  and  greatly  wondering  what  could  have 
caused  this  sudden  emotion  in  one  generally  so 
cold  and  hard.  She  knew  not  that,  like 
Achilles,  Lady  Davenport  had  but  one  \ail- 
nerable  point,  but  that  to  touch  that  w^as 
death. 

General  Sydney  turned  round  sharply  to 
upbraid  Mary, — as  a  vent  to  his  discomfort ; — 
and  in  so  doing,  twisted  the  table-cloth  round 
his  knee,  and  dragged  his  plate,  and  buttered 
toast  off  the  table.  The  plate  went  rolling  off ; 
the  toast,  falling  to  the  ground,  became  the 
instant  subject  of  fierce  conflict  between  an  old 
cat, — who  notwithstanding  the  frequent  raids 
it  made  on  Mary's  goldfinches,  was  nevertheless 
a  great  favourite,  and  who  had  been  sitting  on 
a  chair  waiting  the  daily  dole  of  bread  and  tea 
she  was  sure  of  receiving  when  breakfast  was 
over, — and  Lady  Davenport's  red  and  white 
spaniel ;  whose  attachment  to  his  mistress, 
though  it  made  him  turn  his  head  for  an  instant 
wistfully  when  she  left  the  room,  had  not  been 
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strong  enough  to  draw  him  from  the  General's 
side ;  where  he  sat,  his  figure  strung  up  to  the 
intensest  expectation,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  old 
man,  and  his  whole  soul  following  his  hand,  as 
it  went  up  and  down  between  his  mouth  and 
the  nlate. 

Every  one  knows  what  it  is  when  cat  and 
dog  quarrel !  but  now,  to  the  ordinary  sounds 
were  added  the  ravings  and  screamings  of  the 
General ;  who,  distracted  at  the  noise,  and  irate 
at  the  loss  of  his  toast,  had  jumped  up,  stamping 
about  in  a  fury  of  irritation,  and  flapping,  first 
dog,  then  cat,  with  his  napkin. 

Up  flew  the  cat  to  the  top  of  the  bookcase. 
The  dog,  after  a  successful  foray,  in  which  he 
carried  off  all  the  toast,  retreated  a  moment 
under  a  chair  to  devour  it;  then  rushing  to 
where  the  cat  was  perched  on  high,  made 
several  quivering  leaps  into  the  air  in  hopes  of 
reaching  her ;  but  always  falling  down  on  liis 
back,  he  contented  himself  at  last  with  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  bookcase 
on  his  hind  legs,  his  fore  paws  dangling  down 
like  a  kangaroo's,  barking  ceaselessly  in  the 
shrillest  treble ;  the  cat,  with  rounded  back  and 
tail  curled  up  aloft,  looking  down   upon  him 
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with  deep  growling  purr — ready  at  any  moment 
to  dart  upon  him,  and  destroy  his  eyesight. 

The  General  still  pursued  them,  shrieking 
with  rage,  and  flapping  first  cat  above,  then 
dog  below. 

Mary  laughed  till  she  could  scarcely  stand  ; 
all  the  more  because  the  General's  excessive 
anger  made  her  endeavour  to  prevent  it ;  and 
he  had  turned  round  wrathfully — probably  to 
flap  at  her — when  he  saw  Lady  Davenport 
standing  in  the  doorway,  also  in  fits  of  laughter  ; 
and  wiping  her  eyes  both  for  grief  and  merri- 
ment. 

"  Really,  my  dear  Sir,"  she  said,  advancing, 
and  shrieking  anew  with  laughter  when  she 
began  to  speak,  ''I  am  quite  ashamed  my  ill- 
mannered  Zitti  should  have  behaved  in  such 
a  way.     Here,  Zitti !  Zitti !  Zitti !" 

But  Zitti  was  beyond  all  powers  of  reasoning ; 
and  refusing  to  answer  to  his  inappropriate 
name,  continued  his  shrill  barkings  and  frantic 
stalkings,  till  his  mistress  came,  and  taking  him 
by  his  dangling  front  paws,  danced  him  off"  to 
the  breakfast-table  again;  when  by  dint  of 
lumps  of  sugar,  and  soothing  admonitions,  he 
was  at  length  reduced  to  quiet  upon  her  knee. 
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The  cat  cautiously  remained  in  her  high 
security,  so  peace  was  at  length  restored ;  and 
as  Lady  Davenport  had  joined  in  the  laughter, 
General  Sydney  could  not  scold  Mary  for 
having  laughed  too,  so  he  sat  down  again, 
though  rather  moodily,  to  his  half-cold  break- 
fast. 

"  Well !"  said  Lady  Davenport,  cheerfully  ; 
"  a  better  ending  than  beginning :  good,  sensible 
laughter,  instead  of  foolish,  senseless  tears. 
But  now,  my  dear  General,  you  must  positively 
have  some  hot  toast.  I  cannot  allow  my 
naughty  dog  to  take  aU  the  good  things  of 
this  life  from  you,  as  weU  as  from  poor  puss. 
There !  Miss  Sydney  has  rung  you  see  ;  and 
now  she  wiU  go,  like  a  dear  good  girl,  and  put 
on  her  things,  and  be  ready  when  you  have 
done,  to  go  with  us  to  my — to  Lorrington, 
Won't  you,  my  love  ?" 

Mary  went,  \Ndth  an  unwonted  cordiality  in 
her  heart  towards  Lady  Davenport.  To  have 
wept — even  to  have  laughed  together — was  a 
bond  of  union,  an  evidence  of  sympathy ;  and 
it  is  that  which  attracts.  As  she  walked  up- 
stairs,  how   m^uch  she  wished    there    were    no 
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deeper  feeling  in  question,  and  that  she  could 
regard  Captain  Nor manton  and  Lady  Davenport 
as  friends  merely ;  for  she  felt  just  then  as  if 
she  could  have  liked  them  both. 

On  entering  her  own  room,  another  surprise 
awaited  her;  for  on  her  bed  lay  a  new  and 
beauteous  pelisse  !  It  was  of  spotted  amaranthe 
silk,  trimmed  with  chinchilla, — according  to  the 
pretty  fashion  of  those  days ;  when  the  draping 
folds  of  the  cloak  had  not  yet  been  adopted, 
merging  all  differences  of  form  and  figure ; 
offering  a  friendly  screen  to  some  who  might 
need  it,  while  it  defrauded  others  of  their  due 
meed  of  praise  and  admiration.  A  small  black 
velvet  bonnet,  meeting  under  the  chin,  of 
something  of  the  "  Marie  Stewart "  shape, 
completed  this  quiet,  and  lady-like  costume ; 
and  half-pleased,  yet  half-vexed  again  at  this 
fresh  pouring  forth  of  obligations  upon  her, 
she  arrayed  herself  in  it,  adorned,  and  adorn- 
ing, and  went  down  into  the  drawing-room. 

If  her  father  had  admired  her  morning  dress, 
he  was  now  in  perfect  enchantment !  and  Mary 
felt  embarrassed  even  at  his  praises,  as  he  made 
her  stand  before  him,  that  he  might  fully  admire 
her.      She    wished  to    speak  her  thanks  ;  but 
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Lady  Davenport,  putting  her  finger  on  her 
smiling  lips,  and  giving  her  a  kind,  appro^dng 
little  nod,  left  the  room  to  see  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  General  Sydney's  chair ;  when  finding 
they  were  all  completed,  they  set  forth  on  their 
walk. 

They  w^ent  out  of  the  garden  gate,  and  along 
a  pathway  cut  from  thence  to  the  house  at 
Lorrington.  The  day  continued  bright  and 
fine,  and,  sheltered  from  the  wind,  the  sun  felt 
actually  hot.  A  light  haze  still  rested  over  the 
country,  adding  greatly  to  its  beauty ;  making 
the  difi^erent  ranges  of  woods  and  hills  stand 
out  distinctly,  yet  blending  them  all  in  one  soft, 
gleamy  light. 

The  house  was  in  the  handsomest  Italian 
style,  sifited  to  the  undulating  nature  of  the 
ground  which  lay  around ;  though  it  itself  stood 
on  a  fine  natural  plateau  of  land.  In  front 
was  a  long  terrace,  with  a  low  stone  parapet, 
descending  by  steps  to  an  Italian  garden ; 
whose  beds  were  bordered  with  handsome 
mouldings  of  carved  white  stone.  Many  of 
them  were  quite  empty  then  ;  but  they  were 
raked,  and  smoothed  w^ith  such  care  and  nicety, 
that  they   were    quite  pleasant  things   to   look 
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upon ;  and  one  knew  that  they  would  in  due 
season  be  masses  of  brightness  and  beauty. 
Beyond  the  garden,  shrubberies,  and  lawns 
spread  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  water,  on 
whose  still,  bright  surface,  the  clouds  were  pic- 
tured so  perfectly,  as  "  almost  to  leave  the  doubt 
which  were  the  heaven,  and  which  the  earth." 

With  other  companions  Mary  might  indeed 
have  had  that  doubt,  as  she  looked  around  upon 
those  lovely  things,  but  not  then.  Yet  nature, 
and  its  perfect  loveliness  were  so  very  enchanting 
to  her,  so  truly  a  part  of  herself,  that,  but  for  one 
occasionally  haunting  thought,  she  could  even 
then,  have  almost  felt  in  a  heaven  of  happiness. 
She  habitually  endeavoured  to  enjoy  the  good 
there  was  in  what  was  placed  before  her,  and 
she  was  rewarded  by  being  generally  allowed  to 
do  so.  Good  old  John  Newton's  saying,  she 
fully  felt  the  value  of:  "The  evil  of  yesterday 
is  gone  ;  the  evil  of  to-morrow  is  not  yet  come  ; 
would  it  not  be  well  to  walk  with  the  Lord  by 
the  day  ?" 

Yes  !  she  found  that  it  was  well — well  to  keep 
ever  by  God's  side ;  not  lingering  repiningly  in 
the  past,  or  rushing  faithlessly  forward  into  the 
future,  but  ever  by  His  side.      This  was  her 
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habitual  state  of  ^mind — a  duteous,  and  so  a 
happy  one.  But  yet  she  could  not  always 
subdue  her  griefs,  she  was  so  young,  so  cling- 
ing, and  tender  beyond  conception,  and  of  an 
ardent  imagination,  and  so  much  tried.  Therefore 
at  times  her  spirit  would  fail,  and  her  heart  sink 
within  her.  She  yearned  too  so  very  much 
for  him  she  loved  !  but  to  see  him  once,  but 
once  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice  ! 

Oh  !  it  is  a  sickening  thing  is  absence,  a 
wearying  thing  to  the  heart !  But  God  "  know^eth 
whereof  we  are  made,  and  remembereth  that 
we  are  but  dust,"  and  counts  not  as  sin  that 
craving  of  the  hungering  heart,  that  agony  of 
the  thirsting  spirit ;  no,  not  as  sin,  when  no 
murmuring  enters  in,  no  anger  that  the  full 
cup  is  withheld  awhile  from  our  lips.  He 
hears  in  it  only  the  confiding  child's  natural  C17  : 
"  Father  !  I  wish  for  it  so  much  !" 

But  Mary  felt  really  happy  that  day.  The 
sunshine  had  entered  into  her  breast,  for  she 
was  at  peace  with  ev^ery  one. 

She  could  have  blessed  Lady  Davenport  for 
the  mysterious  tears  which  had  that  morning 
washed  away  so  riiuch  of  bitterness.  She  longed 
to  know  the  cause  of  them  indeed,  but  they  were 
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tears — they  were  the  expression  of  suffering,  and 
her  heart  had  been  melted. 

She  wandered  a  little  away  from  the  other  that 
her  thoughts  might  be  free, — not  to  pine  for  those 
she  loved  as  far  distant,  but  to  feel  them  with 
her  then  ;  to  carry  about  with  her  unspoiled,  and 
untouched,  the  fulness  of  that  great  joy :  the 
knowledge  of  their  true  and  tried  affection. 
She  inhaled  happiness  with  the  very  air  that  sur- 
rounded her,  and 

"  Breathed,  conscious  of  her  joy,  the  native  atmosphere 
of  Heaven." 

One  thought  however,  we  have  said,  oc- 
casionally troubled  her  ;  and  spoilt  her  enjoy- 
ment :  it  was  the  dread  she  could  not  divest 
herself  of,  of  seeing  Captain  Normanton.  She 
felt  perfectly  sure  that  this  was  his  place,  and 
that  he  would  join  them  there ;  and  therefore, 
though  she  wandered  away  from  the  others, 
it  was  only  in  the  most  open  parts,  lest  she 
should  meet  him  suddenly  or  alone ;  and  she 
started  even  then,  if  the  small  bird  lighted 
suddently  on  the  crisp  leaves  beside  her,  or 
shook  the  frost-drops  from  the  waxen  arbutus- 
bells,  or  feathery  cedar. 
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Her  father  did  not  miss  her  at  first ;  but 
when  he  got  out  of  his  chair  to  walk  on  the 
terrace,  and  spied  her  away  at  some  little 
distance,  his  wrath  arose,  and  he  summoned  her 
back  in  an  angry  voice.  She  was  with  him 
in  an  instant. 

"  Why  must  she  always  be  going  away  ? 
Why  could  she  never  stay  with  him  ?"  he  asked 
in  shrill  tones  of  peevishness,  spite  of  Lady 
Davenport's  soothing  little  murmurs  as  he 
leant  on  her  arm.  "  Why  couldn't  she  stay 
w^here  she  ought,  and  not  go  w^andering  about 
in  a  stranger's  grounds  ?" 

"  Not  a  '  stranger's  grounds,'  my  dear,  good 
General,"  said  Lady  Davenport;  arrived  at 
length  at  the  climax  of  her  triumph  in  the 
surprise  she  thought  she  was  going  to  give  to 
both ;  "  these  grounds  belong  to  a  very  great — 
I  had  almost  said  your  greatest  friend.  They 
are — my  brother's."  And  she  glanced  towards 
Mary  to  gather  the  effects  of  her  communica- 
tion. 

But  Mary  showed  no  surprise,  because  she 
felt  none ;  though  she  was  vexed  that  her  colour 
would  rise,  when  she  saw  Lady  Davenport's  eyes 
turned  towards  her. 
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That  wily  woman  gained  a  hint,  from  her 
tranquil,  yet  conscious  look,  which  she  was  not 
slow  to  profit  by. 

General  Sydney  stopped  short  in  his  walk, 
and  facing  round  sharply,  stood  looking  into 
Lady  Davenport's  triumphant  face,  with  eyes 
that  trembled  with  the  excess  of  his  astonish- 
ment and  ecstacy.  He  could  hardly  believe 
what  he  heard. 

'*  It  is  so,  I  assure  you,"  she  said,  answering 
his  look.  "  But  though  you  are  so  surprised, 
and  incredulous,  our  clever  little  friend  here,  I 
suspect,  has  long  seen  through  all  my  transparent 
attempts  at  a  little  surprise  after  the  foreign 
fashion ;  and  she  could,  I  suspect,  have  said 
*  Lorrington'  yesterday,  to  the  post-boys,  as 
easily  as  I  did." 

"  Indeed,"  exclaimed  Mary,  with  warmth  and 
agitation, "  I  had  no  idea  where  we  were,  till — " 

"  Aye,  '  till' — till  you  '  had  an  idea  !'  I  know 
all  about  it !  But  you  don't  like  we  should  think 
that  that  classical  little  head  of  yours  contains 
too  much  brain.  Yes !"  she  added,  turning  to 
General  Sydney,  and  pretending  not  to  see 
Mary's  renewed  attempts  to  state  the  truth, 
"this  beautiful  place,  and    for   miles  round — 
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belongs  to  my  brother.  He  has,  you  know,  one 
of  the  largest  properties  in  the  county." 

General  Sydney,  forgetting  in  the  extremity 
of  his  rapture  his  usual  caution,  exclaimed : 
"  Mary  !  do  you  hear  that  ?"  and  disengaging 
his  arm  from  Lady  Davenport's  and  taking 
Mary's,  he  led  her  on  with  quick  tottering 
steps,  whispering  to  her  (like  a  child  that 
thinks  the  favourable  moment  is  arrived  when 
his  coaxing  will  gain  its  end),  all  sorts  of  de- 
lights, and  hopes,  and  expectations ;  till  his  voice 
in  his  eagerness,  rose  so  high  as  easily  to  be 
overheard  by  the  quick  ears  that  w^ere  so  near. 

"  How  delightful,  Mary  !  no  more  wretched 
paltry  houses ; — quite  a  palace  !  How  happy 
you  will  be  1" 

"  Happy  !"  murmured  Mary — aU  her  bright 
spirits  flow^n,  and  turning  to  him  with  a  sad 
smile  in  her  full  melancholy  eyes ;  "  happy  ! 

*'  '  'Gin  he  whose  faith  was  pledged  wi'  mine. 
Were  wranged  and  grieving  sair  ?'  " 

("  Talking  of  his  WTongs,  his  griefs,"  said 
Lady  Davenport  to  herself.  "  That  is  a  great 
step  gained — she'll  get  over  that."      And  en- 
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couraging   herself  with    this    Rochefaucauldian 
opinion,  she  walked  gaily  on.) 

"  Pshaw  !  nonsense  1"  exclaimed  General 
Sydney  to  Mary ;  "  never  let  me  hear  any  more 
of  tliat  folly.  '  Wranged  and  grieving'  indeed  ! 
As  if  he  didn't  make  love  himself  to  every  girl 
he  met !  It's  enough  to  put  one  out  of  all 
patience,  with  your  silly  scraps  of  old  songs  1 
*  Wranged  and  grieving  ! '     Pshaw  !  nonsense  1" 

Mary  completely  saddened,  walked  on  with 
him  in  silence. 

"Why  don't  you  answer?"  he  continued; 
the  sound  of  his  own  words  ringing  it  seemed 
unpleasantly  in  his  ears. 

*'  What  can  I  say,  my  father,"  she  replied 
gently,  as  a  deep  sigh  involuntarily  hurst  from 
her. 

"  What  can  you  say  ?  Why,  that  you  will 
do  as  1  desire,  and  as  every  girl  with  a  grain  of 
sense  and  feeling  would  do ;  and  marry  a  man 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so  much  for  her, 
and  for  her  poor  old  father  too.  If  you  do  not, 
I  swear  by  all — " 

"  How  beautiful  those  swans  are,  pluming 
themselves  on  that  bank,  and  reflected  so  clearly 
in  the  water !"  said  Lady  Davenport ;  taking  his 
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arm  suddenly,  and  turning  him  round  to  the 
spot  she  pointed  to.  She  felt  that  he  was 
pushing  matters  far  too  strongly  for  good 
policy ;  and  a  somewhat  of  good  feeling  too, 
made  her  indignant  that  the  patient  girl  should 
be  so  harshly  spoken  to. 

"  My  dear  !"  she  continued,  speaking  to  her 
with  great  softness,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
mind  gathering  me  some  of  those  violets."  And 
she  pointed  where  they  lay  near  the  house, 
basking  in  purple  masses  in  the  sunshine. 

Mary  had  but  just  reached  them  w^hen  one  of 
the  lower  windows  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
Captain  Normanton  issued  forth,  coming  down 
the  steps  of  the  colonnade  to  the  terrace,  and 
advancing  towards  her.  It  was  but  what  she 
had  expected;  but  it  was  most  awkward  at 
that  moment.  She  knew  not  w^hat  to  do.  She 
could  not  advance  to  meet  him, — she  could  not 
stand  still  looking  at  him  as  he  came  up  with- 
out advancing; — nor  could  she  affectedly  look 
away,  or  stoop  dowm  and  begin  gathering  the 
violets  as  if  nothing  was  coming  to  pass.  She 
stood  irresolute,  looking  first  at  the  violets,  then 
towards  him, — yet  courteously,  as  if  showing  she 
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was  expecting  and  waiting  for  him, — then  again 
at  the  violets  and — then  he  was  by  her  side, 
and  she  had  turned  to  greet  him. 

She  did  so  ; — with  that  grace  of  heart,  and 
gentleness  which  was  so  peculiarly  touching  in 
her.  Seldom  indeed  had  she  felt  so  kindly 
towards  him  as  at  that  moment.  Her  heart  had 
been  so  completely  overcome  by  her  father's 
harshness,  that  anything  that  would  have  been 
gentle  to  her — had  it  been  but  the  dumb  caress 
of  an  animal — would  have  touched  the  tear- 
springs  in  her  heart ;  and  she  could  not  but 
feel  also  a  something  like  gratitude,  that  one 
so  richly  endowed  with  this  world's  wealth, 
should  so  completely  devote  himself  and  all  he 
had  to  her.  But  after  the  first  kind  words  she 
knew  not  what  more  to  say ;  and  her  timidity 
infecting  him,  they  stood  in  silence  together 
looking  on  the  bed  of  violets. 

"  You  would  like  some  ?"  he  said  at  length. 
And  he  stooped  to  gather  them ;  but  his  stately 
figure  seemed  not  formed  for  such  a  task. 

''  I  came  to  gather  some  for  Lady  Davenport," 
she  said ;  accepting  those  he  gave  her,  while 
she  stooped   to   gather   more.      He  stood   by 
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watching  her ;  with  a  world  of  commotion  going 
on  beneath  that  cold  and  stern  exterior.  Msry 
there  ! — in  his  garden, — gathering  his  violets  ! 

When  she  rose,  and  turned  to  take  them  to 
Lady  Davenport,  he  followed,  walking  still  in 
silence  by  her  side. 

General  Sydney  when  they  met,  was  ani- 
matedly profuse  in  his  admiration  of  the  place, 
and  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude  for  all  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  their 
comfort. 

Captain  Normanton  replied  stiffly,  that  "  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  to  be  grateful  himself,  for 
his  kindness,  and  his  daughter's,  in  consenting 
to—" 

Lady  Davenport  interrupted  him  with  some- 
thing of  quickness ;  and  proposed  that  he  should 
take  Mary  round  by  the  side  of  the  water  to 
shew  her  the  beauties  there,  while  she  staid  with 
General  Sydney  in  the  more  sheltered  shrub- 
beries. 

She  was  in  fact  in  dread  of  an  eclaircissement 
taking  place  between  the  two  parties.  She  had 
kept  it  as  complete  a  secret  from  her  brother 
that  General  Sydney  and  Mary  were  coming  to 
the  Park  House,  as  she  had  from  themselves — 

VOL.    III.  D 
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for  she  feared  that  he  might  not  have  approved 
of  it ;  and  till  his  arrival  at  Lorrington  the  night 
before,  he  had  had  no  conception  of  it.  Being 
used  to  maintain  a  laughing  sort  of  tyranny  over 
him,  she  had  before  refused  to  tell  him  where 
she  was  going  to  take  his  friends,  assuring  him 
that  he  should  know  all  in  due  time ;  and  he, 
being  well  satisfied  that  his  dearest  interests 
were  in  the  most  affectionate  hands,  had  felt  no 
great  anxiety  upon  the  subject.  She  had,  with 
her  usual  recklessness  of  truth,  when  she  informed 
him  that  Mary  was  so  near,  contrived  to  convey 
the  impression,  that  it  w^as  with  her  own  know- 
ledge and  consent, — for  she  always  fancied  that 
in  his  hopeful  moods  he  was  more  fitted  to  please, 
than  w^hen  oppressed  with  fears  and  saddened  by 
doubts;  and  in  like  manner  she  had  before 
given  the  others  the  idea,  that  to  him  they  w^ere 
indebted  for  all  the  thousand  ministerings  to 
their  pleasures  and  comforts  which  were  so 
richly  spread  around  ;  wishing  that  the  thought 
of  him  should  be  associated  in  their  minds  with 
all  their  enjoyments. 

Like  most  double-acting  persons  however, 
she  now  found  herself  embarrassed  by  her  own 
manoeuvres ;  and  rather  wished  she  had  for  once 
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adhered  to  the  truth,  dreading  that  it  would  some 
day  come  forth,  unpleasantly. 

The  Park  House  was  in  fact  her's  for  her  life. 
When  she  became  a  widow,  her  father  had  built 
it  for  her,  as  she  loved  the  scenes  of  her  youth, 
and  was,  like  her  brother,  a  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate child;  and  though  she  had  generally, 
when  he  was  at  Lorrington,  lived  with  him,  yet 
she  was  one  who  always  liked  her  own  little 
domicile,  where  in  quiet  and  privacy  she  could 
retire,  whenever  (not  often)  she  had  a  fancy 
for  it. 

Since  her  father's  death  she  had  not  been 
there ;  only  when  the  idea  struck  her,  of  getting 
the  Sydneys  to  live  there,  she  had  come  down 
to  arrange  things  for  them. 

To  avoid  an  explanation  then  with  General 
Sydney,  she  proposed  her  brother's  walking  with 
Mary ;  but  the  next  instant  she  remembered 
that  Mary  with  her  open  simplicity,  was  more 
likely  to  reveal  the  truth  even  than  the  General. 
But  Mary  reheved  her  from  her  anxiety  by  say- 
ing that  she  preferred  staying  in  the  shrubberies 
with  her  father. 

Captain  Normanton's  compressed  lips  showed 
his  vexation ;    however  as  General  Sydney  had 
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Lady  Davenport's  arm,  he  offered  his  to  Mary, 
which  a  look  darted  at  her  by  her  father,  pre- 
vented her  refusing.  They  all  walked  together 
for  some  time,  Lady  Davenport  unusually 
silent,  for  she  was  turning  over  many  plans  in 
her  mind  by  which  she  could  give  a  colour  of 
truth  to  her  misrepresentations,  so  as  to  escape 
detection.  But  General  Sydney  put  her  into 
spasms  of  fear  again  by  saying  to  Captain  Nor- 
manton : 

*•  I  had  no  anticipation  of  anything  nearly  so 
pleasant,  as  the  charming  residence  you — " 

"  General  Sydney  was  not  aware,  you  know, 
Sigismund,"  she  hastily  interposed,  "  that  we 
were  coming  here.  1  like  surprises  sometimes.' 
But  there  are  some  little  fairies  so  shockingly 
clever,  and  quicksighted,  that  to  try  and  hide 
anything  from  their  bright  eyes  were  quite 
child's  play."  And  she  directed  a  laughing  look 
at  her  brother,  and  then  at  Mary. 

Mary  was  perfectly  conscious  of  that  look, 
though  their  eyes  did  not  meet.  In  her  agita- 
tion, and  just  indignation  at  this  most  false 
insinuation,  she  had  involuntarily  glanced  at 
Captain  Normanton.  She  saw  the  expression 
of  gratified  intelligence  with  which  he  returned 
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his  sister's  significant  look,  and  the  joy  thai 
radiated  from  every  feature ;  and  it  struck  her 
to  the  heart.  What  should  she  do  ?  How 
could  she  seem  to  take  to  herself  an  observa- 
tion that  might  apply  to  any  one?  yet  how 
could  she  let  Captain  Normanton  retain,  a 
delusion,  so  cruel  to  him,  so  degrading  to 
herself?  She  could  not  do  it.  She  begun 
with  trembling  boldness : 

"  I  too  was  ignorant  where  we  were 
coming — " 

"Till,"  interrupted  Lady  Davenport,  with  a 
meaning  expression  in  her  treacherous  smile, 
as  she  looked  at  her,  and  slightly — as  if  not  to 
be  perceived  by  the  others — raised  her  finger  in 
pretended,  playful  admonition. 

"  I  never — "  began  Mary  again,  in  great 
agitation. 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  interrupted 
General  Sydney  peevishly,  "  what  does  it  sig- 
nify, so  as  we  are  here." 

Mar^^  said  no  more.  She  could  not  make 
a  war  of  words ;  and  indeed  had  she  spoken 
another  syllable  she  must  have  burst  into  tears. 
Little  as  she  used  to  be  hurt  by  her  father's 
unpleasant  way  of  speaking,  when  she  thought 
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it  only  the  effect  of  age  and  infirmity — now, 
when  she  knew  how  much  his  heart  was 
estranged  from  her,  and  what  meaning  there 
was  in  all  his  harshness,  everything  struck  to 
her  heart  like  a  dagger.  To  have  her  word 
doubted  too — to  have  constructions  most 
injurious  put  upon  her  conduct — oh  !  she  felt 
as  if  her  cup  of  wretchedness  were  full !  Poor 
child !  she  knew  not  then  how  much  that  cup 
could  hold  ! 

*'  But  youth  bows  down  to  misery  in  amaze 
At  the  dark  cloud  overshadowing  its  bright  days.'* 

Her  extreme  agitation,  and  the  trouble  of 
her  countenance,  could  not  escape  Captain 
Normanton's  observation.  He  could  not  resign 
the  hope — the  belief — that  it  was  indeed  will- 
ingly that  she  had  gone  there ;  yet  he  could 
well  understand  how  she  would  shrink  from  the 
confession  ;  not  knowing  that  her  nature  was 
incapable  of  anything  she  could  not  confess. 
He  was  too  gentlemanlike,  however,  to  show 
that  he  observed  her  distress  ;  but  his  manner 
became  more  than  ever  respectful  and  kind ; 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  him  she  turned 
at  that  moment  with  relief  from    the   others; 
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feeling  that  she  could  have  spoken  to  him  with 
a  thousand  times  greater  freedom  than  to  either 
of  them.  When,  therefore,  he  tried  to  keep  rather 
behind  the  others,  in  order  to  shield  her  from 
their  observation,  she  did  not  resist  his  restrain- 
ing action ;  and  when  they  came  to  a  diverging 
path  she  herself  turned  into  it,  purposing  to 
speak  openly  to  him.  She  was  just  beginning 
to  try  and  do  so,  when : 

"  Sigismund  !"  called  Lady  Davenport  across 
the  lawn.  She  had  perceived  their  evasion, 
and  had  caught  the  expression  of  earnest  plead- 
ing in  Mary's  eyes  as  they  were  raised  for  a 
moment  to  his  countenance,  and  his  look  of 
troubled  feeling  ;  and  she  knew  his  weakness — 
as  she  would  have  called  it — and  dreaded  Mary's 
power. 

"  It  will  never  do,  I  see,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  to  let  them  talk  together  now ;  she  will  say 
anything  to  him,  and  obtain  anything  from 
him." 

And  perhaps  she  was  right.  Mary  was  all 
truth  ;  and  Captain  Normanton  had  generous 
moments  in  which  he  was  capable,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  great,  and  noble  things. 

"  Sigismund !"  she  called  again ; — for  he  woma 
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not  hear  the  first  time.  He  was  forced  then  to 
stop  and  turn.  "  General  Sydney  would  like  to 
see  the  conservatory." 

Poor  man  !  he  had  never  thought  of  it ; — did 
not  know  there  was  one. 

Captain  Normanton  sullenly,  and  Mary  with 
disappointment  turned  to  retrace  their  steps 
back  to  the  old  walk.  If  he  could  have  hated 
his  sister,  it  would  have  been  at  that  moment. 

They  went  to  the  conservatory  ;  which  was  a 
beautiful  one ;  and  flowers,  delightful  flowers  ! 
for  a  time  exercised  their  wondrous,  soothing 
power  over  all  the  difl^ering  spirits  that  were 
there  assembled. 

'*  And  none  that  breathed  that  scented  air. 
But  had  a  gentle  thought ; 
A  gleam  of  something  good  and  fair. 
Across  his  spirit  brought. 

**  So  prayers  in  crowded  moments  given, — 

Of  tumult,  toil,  or  woe, 
Will  sweeten,  with  a  breath  from  Heaven, 
Our  weary  path  below." 

Mary  knew  well  the  sweetness  of  both  flower, 
and  prayer ;  and  gently  disengaging  her  arm 
from  that  of  Captain  Normanton,  she  wandered 
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alone  among  the  lovely  things  around.  Her 
elastic  spirit  rose  afresh  as  she  went  from  flower 
to  flower,  from  scent  to  scent ;  and  she  felt 
tempted  to  wonder  how  unhappiness  could 
dwell  among  those  beautiful  evidences  of  God's 
care  and  love.  Captain  Normanton  did  not 
foUow  her ;  he  saw  that  she  liked  being  alone, 
and  he  felt  hurt  and  offended.  Yet  he  noted 
the  flowers  near  w^hich  she  lingered  longest ; 
and  the  next  dav  she  found  them  in  her  own 
little  conservatory. 

"  You  like  the  roses  and  the  lilacs  best,"  he 
observed  when  they  met  again.  "  Some  people 
do  not  like  unseasonable  flowers." 

*'  I  like  them,"  she  replied,  "  greatly,  for 
that  reason.  They  bring  their  season  to  the 
mind — '  a  summer  feeling  to  the  heart ;'  and 
summer  seems  life  !" 

A  cloud  came  gloomily  over  Captain  Nor- 
manton's  brow,  for  he  thought  of  the  last  year's 
summer,  and  of  Mr.  St.  Clair  at  Mary's 
window,  training  the  jessamine  for  her.  She 
thought  of  it  too. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Larmes,  epreuves  silencieuses,  oubli  des  hommes,  in- 
justices,—  vous  etes  oublies  aux  chants  de  VIn 
Excelsis  des  anges.  Elus  !  vous  avez  repris  vos 
sourires  en  entrant  dans  I'eternite  ;  une  derniere  larme 
terrestre  a  baignee  encore  vos  paupieres ;  mais  elle 
est  tombee  sur  la  terre,  et  vous  n'en  versez  plus  dans 
les  cieux. — la  vie  d'une  jeune  fille. 

Yea,  though  utterly  on  this  bad  earth  ye  lose  both 

right  and  mercy, 
The  tears  that  we  forgot  to  note,  our  God  shall  wipe 

away. 

PROVERBIAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

Tell  him  I  am  in  His  hand,  who  never  loses  the 
feeblest  of  His  flock. — merkland. 

During  all  this  time,  Mr.  St.  Clair  was 
cruizing   about  in    southern    seas,    with    their 
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burning  days,  and  heavenly  nights ;  and  when 
he  could  forget  the  horrid  crimes  they  were 
sent  there  to  repress  —  as  w^ell  as  his  own 
heart-sorrows — he  could  enjoy  the  many  beau- 
tiful things  around  him  :  the  phosphoric  waters, 
the  "  rainbow-coloured  shells ;"  the  splendid 
flowers,  and  graceful  trees;  amongst  which 
most  conspicuous  was  the  magnificent  j^qui- 
setum  jillifolium ;  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambier  especially,  grows  to  such  splendid  size ; 
showering  down  its  bright  green  tresses  in  long 
floating  masses. 

They  proceeded  after  a  time  to  the  Bight  of 
Benin  ;  but  had  not  been  there  long,  before 
the  fatal  nature  of  the  climate  began  to  show 
itself,  and  several  of  the  officers  and  men  fell 
\ictims  to  its  fearful  power. 

Amongst  them  was  poor  young  Battersby. 
He  lingered  for  some  time  after  the  violence  of 
the  first  attack  was  past ;  but,  without  vigour 
either  of  body  or  mind,  he  never  rallied,  and 
gradually  sank  into  the  grave.  It  was  very 
touching  to  see  his  simple  love  for  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  who  never  left  him  unless  his  duties 
required  it,  and  who  endeavoured  to  sustain  his 
soul  with  the  strong  consolations  of  the  gospel 
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of  peace.  He  would  weep  like  a  child  when  he 
spoke  to  him  of  the  love  of  Christ;  and  one 
day,  after  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  he 
exclaimed : 

"  It  is  very  strange  that  so  great  a  Being 
should  love  me,  w^hen  none  even  of  my  own 
relations  ever  did !  But  it  is  all  as  well  that 
they  didn't ;  for  they  will  have  no  sorrow  now 
when  T  am  dead." 

"  But  perhaps  you  may  not  die,"  said  Mr. 
St.  Clair ;  "  you  must  keep  up  your  spirits,  my 
boy." 

"  It  keeps  them  up  much  more  to  think  of 
dying  than  of  living,"  said  the  poor  fellow  ; 
"for  you  can't  think  how  I  dread  returning 
home.  I  was  always  unhappy  there ;  people 
thought  I  felt  nothing,  I  suppose,  because  I  was 
afraid  to  say  anything ;  but  it  was  one  state  of 
torture  to  me  to  be  kicked  about,  and  called  a 
fool  every  moment.  You  have  been  kind  to 
me  now,  and  some  of  the  others  too  ;  and  I 
don't  think  I  could  bear  it  again  now  as  I  used. 
I'd  much  rather  die — I'm  of  very  little  good  in 
the  world  ;  so  don't  grieve  a  moment  about  me, 
St.  Clair.  I'm  sure  of  seeing  you  again,  any 
how,  that's  one  comfort,  and  Somerville  too ; 
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and  I  hope  I  may  see  those  at  home  too — when 
they  are  changed.  It's  wonderful,  as  I  was 
saying,  that  God  should  love  me,  w^hen  one's 
own  flesh  and  blood  does  not.  But  it's  a  good 
thing." 

"  It  is  a  wonder,  and  a  good  thing  too,  as 
you  say,  Battersby.  But  don't  talk  more  now, 
for  you  get  excited,  and  then  w^hen  the  fever  is 
past,  you  sink  the  more." 

"  I'd  rather  talk  now,  because  I  think  I  shall 
not  live  till  to-morrow,  so  it  can't  signify.  But 
I  should  like  to  go  on  deck  once  more,  St.  Clair. 
It  seems  as  if  one  could  die  freer  there  than  in 
this  hole." 

The  dying  lad  was  carried  upon  deck,  and 
laid  on  his  hammock  beneath  a  sail  which  was 
hung  as  an  awning  to  shelter  him  from  the 
sun's  fierce  rays.  He  seemed  for  a  time 
refreshed.  Mr.  St.  Clair  went  and  sat  by 
him. 

"  You  feel  better  now  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Cooler  ;  but  I'm  going  fast.  I  shall  die  at 
sunset." 

"  And  are  you  able,  my  poor  fellow,  to  place 
all  your  hope  in  your  Saviour,  Christ  ?" 

"  I  can't  ever  quite  understand  what  youVe 
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told  me  about  that,  St.  Clair ;  for  you  know  I 
am  very  dull ;  but  I  trust  Him  quite.  And 
one  thing  I  know,"  and  his  fever-lit  eyes  glowed 
with  intense  animation,  "  and  that  is,  that  I 
love  Him,  and  that  He  loves  me ;  and  I'm  sure 
I  shall  be  happy  when  I'm  dead." 

"You  will,  most  surely,  if  you  truly  love 
Him." 

"  Well,  then !  that  I  certainly  do ;  and  I 
have  tried  to  do  what  I  thought  He  would 
wish,  ever  since  you  talked  to  me,  away  there 
in  Spain.  It  would  be  hard  if  I  did  not,  for 
He  is  the  only  Being  that  ever  loved  me. 
You're  as  kind  as  kind  can  be ;  but  I  am  not 
worth  any  one's  loving.  However,  never  mind! 
I  shall  be  happy  there." 

"  You  will ;  and  He  will  teach  you  Himself 
all  that  He  has  done  for  you." 

"  I  shall  like  to  learn,"  he  replied. 

The  languor  which  always  succeeded  his 
burning  fits  of  fever  began  to  steal  upon  him  ; 
which  Mr.  St.  Clair  perceiving,  he  rose  to  leave 
him  that  he  might  be  quiet. 
'  "  Come  to  me  again,  will  you  ?"  he  mur- 
mured, "  before  the  sun  goes  down." 

He  lay  tranquil,  and  in  a  sort  of  lethargy  for 
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several  hours.  Towards  sunset  Mr.  St.  Clair 
again  went  and  took  his  station  by  him,  and 
Edward  Somerville  also. 

The  dying  boy  was  moving  restlessly  about ; 
but  his  eyes  were  still  closed.  At  last  he 
opened  them,  and  looked  dully  about  him ; 
when  perceiving  those  who  w^ere  near,  he  smiled 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  gone,*'  he  said.  **  But,  St. 
Claii'." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Mr.  St.  Claii%  bending 
kindly  over  him. 

"  Take  this,"  he  w^hispered, — putting  into  his 
hand  a  Spanish  dollar ;  "  it  is  one  of  those  you 
gave  me  in  Spain.  I  wanted  to  have  some- 
thing of  yours,  so  borrowed  one  of  another 
fellow,  and  kept  this.  It  was  worth  a  hundred 
to  me  1  But  you  take  it  now ;  and,  if  you 
don't  mind,  keep  it,  will  you  ?" 

The  tears  started  into  Mr.  St.  Clair's  eyes  at 
this  proof  of  simple  affection  ;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment be  could  not  speak.  The  boy's  counte- 
nance became  quite  beautiful  with  the  expres- 
sion of  gratified  feeling  at  seeing  his  emo- 
tion. 
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"  This  is  the  happiest  hour  of  all  my  life," 
he  said,  closing  his  eyes  in  placid  enjoyment. 
But  soon  opening  them  again,  he  said : 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  sun  set." 

"  You  will  soon  be  where  there  is  no  setting 
of  the  sun,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair;  "but  where 
Christ  Himself  is  the  light  of  His  people." 

"  Read  in  those  parts  of  the  Revelations,  will 
you?" 

"Do  you  like  that  best?" 

"  Yes :  what  I  can  understand  of  it,  lifts 
my  heart  nearer  to  God  than  anything.  The 
twenty-third  Psalm  T  like  too.  Those  green 
pastures  I — those  still  waters ! — no  tears, — no 
sin, — no  trouble !" 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  much  affected,  opened  the 
book,  and  read  to  him,  first  the  Psalm  he  wished 
for,  and  then  those  words  from  the  Revelations : 
"  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  or 
any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead 
them  unto  living  fountains  of  water :  and  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

The  poor  lad's  features   quivered,  and    the 
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tears  trickled  from  beneath  his  trembling  lids. 
He  feebly  brushed  them  off.  Mr.  St.  Clair 
grasped  his  hand  kindly. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said  ;  "  they  are  the  last 
that  I  shall  wipe  away."  Then  suddenly, 
"  Look  !"  he  cried,  opening  his  eyes  wide,  with 
a  gleam  of  animation,  and  pointing  to  the  mast, 
"  the  shadow  is  going  up  there ;  when  the 
light  is  gone,  I  shall  be  gone  too.  God  bless 
you  both, — God  bless — God — " 

His  eye  was  fixed  aloft,  as  if  watching  for 
the  moment  of  his  dismissal.  His  companions' 
eyes  involuntarily  followed  the  same  direction. 
The  last  ray  of  the  sun  had  joined  the  universal 
glow  of  crimson  that  suffused  the  >velkin,  but 
the  boy's  eye  still  remained  fixed  on  high.  His 
spirit  had  flown  to  brighter  regions  still ;  and 
the  neglected  child  of  earth  had  found  a  wel- 
come in  the  bosom  of  his  God. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  closed  his  eyes  in  sad  and 
silent  thankfulness ;  but  Edward  Somerville  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Sincere  was  the  regret  he  felt  for  his  com- 
panion ;  and  it  was  with  stricken  awe  also  that 
he  saw  for  the  first  time,  the  shadow  of  death 
pass  over  the  human  countenance. 

VOL.    IIL  E 
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''Don't  cry  for  him,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair 
kindly ;  "  the  poor  fellow's  happy  now." 

"  You  really  think  so  ?  He  didn't  seem  to 
know  much  about  Christ." 

"  He  does  now,  depend  upon  it,  a  vast  deal 
more  than  you  or  I,  Somerville.  If  knowledge 
was  wanting,  love  was  not,  and  that  is  the  seal 
of  the  spirit.  That  last  sun's  ray,  saw  him  in 
the  arms  of  his  Redeemer  !" 

"  What  a  thought !"  exclaimed  the  boy. 

"Think  it  often,  my  good  child;  it  is  a 
purifying  and  a  strengthening  one." 

The  body  of  the  dead  was  sewn  up  in  his 
hammock,  and  beneath  the  light  of  the  stars, 
that  make  almost  a  day  of  night,  it  was  com- 
mitted to  the  deep.  It  was  a  shuddering  sound 
as  it  dropped  heavily  into  the  still  waters  ! 
But  they  closed  again ;  and  soon  almost  un- 
brokenly  reflected  the  brilliant  southern  cross, 
beautiful  emblem  !  which  rested  upon  the  boy's 
deep  grave. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  pointed  to  it. 

"  It  reminds  me,"  he  said  to  Edward  Somer- 
ville, *'  of  a  tomb  I  once  saw  abroad,  where  at 
the  foot  of  a  cross  were   written  the  words : 
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'  Oh !  sacree  croix ;  a  tes  pieds  je  repose,  et 
j'espere.'  Better  however  for  those  who  with 
clearer  faith  can  say  :  '  A  tes  pieds,  je  repose, 
et  je  jouis.'  " 

And  he  thought  of  her  whose  firm  faith  had 
so  often  cheered  and  animated  his. 

The  very  next  morning  Mr.  St.  Clair  awoke 
in  all  the  delirium  of  the  fever.  Days  and  nights 
passed — weary  days  and  nights — while  he  lay 
fluttering  between  hfe  and  death ;  and  during  all 
that  time  Edward  Somerville  never  left  him, 
if  he  could  help  it ;  the  attachment,  which  a 
few  kind  words  spoken  beside  the  green  shores 
of  Mount  Edgecumbe  had  planted  in  his  breast, 
thus  showing  forth  its  beautiful  fi-uits  on  the  far 
coasts  of  Africa's  burning  clime.  He  exposed 
himself  fearlessly  to  all  the  infection,  though 
he  knew  it  was  said  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  himself 
had  caught  it  from  young  Battersby ;  for  love 
mastered  fear, — the  risk  he  ran  indeed,  making 
his  feeling  of  devotion  doubly  delightful  to  him. 

His  assiduous  nursing,  was  blessed  at  last 
with  success  ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  had  the 
happiness  of  assisting  his  feeble  charge  up  the 
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Companion,    and     seating    him     on     deck    to 
"  breathe  the  upper  air  again." 

"  Blest  power  of  sunshine  !  genial  day  ! 
What  balm,  what  life  is  in  thy  ray  ! 
To  feel  thee  is  such  real  bliss, 
That  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this — 
To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet, 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite, 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom — 
The  deep,  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb.'* 

"Aye!"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  when  his  en- 
thusiastic little  companion  had  finished  these 
lines,  "  when  it  is  a  deep,  cold  shadow ;  but  to 
God's  people  it  is  a  struggling  upwards  into 
light !" 

**  Death  gives  us  more  than  ever  Eden  lost." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  buoyant,  joyous  look ;  not  contented  —  but 
something  better  than  contented — telling  a  spirit  ready 
to  possess,  and  occupy,  and  live  in,  all  the  mercies  of 
God's  bestowing,  great  and  small. — the  melvilles. 

I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 
His  proud,  forbidding  eye^  and  his  dark  brow, 
Chill  me  like  dewdrops  of  th'  unwholsome  night. 

COLERIDGE. 

Trials  of  various  kinds  continued  to  harass 
Mary  Sydney.  Lady  Davenport  was  constantly 
misrepresenting  her  words  and  actions  ;  and  if 
the  poor  girl  strove  to  place  things  in  their 
right  light,  she  would  always,  as  in  the  instance 
that  has  been  mentioned,  by  some  little  signifi- 
cant gesture,  some   *'  nod,  or  beck,  or  wreathed 
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smile,"  convey  an  impression  to  the  others  of 
something  more  than  met  the  ear,  or  eye. 

"  A  look  may  work  thy  ruin,  or  a  word  create  thy 
wealth." 

Of  this  she  seemed  fully  aware ;  and  she 
tried  to  wind  her  ceaseless,  slender  threads 
round  her  victim,  so  as  to  make  her  herself 
believe  that  she  had  gone  too  far  ever  to  recede. 

Another  source  too  of  deep  and  disquieting 
trouble  had  arisen  since  her  arrival  at  the  Park 
House :  she  had  not  received  one  line  from 
either  Mrs.  St.  Clair  or  Wilfred.  The  latter 
indeed  might  have  had  no  opportunity  of  send- 
ing home  any  letters ;  but  what  could  have 
prevented  Mrs.  St.  Clair  from  writing  ?  Letter 
after  letter  had  she  sent,  but  no  answer  arrived. 
This  new  and  great  misery, — besides  its  priva- 
tion,— filled  her  with  alarm.  Could  anything 
have  happened  ?  Death  ?  She  could  not 
meet  the  thought. 

Then  all  in  a  moment  the  fearful  idea 
flashed  upon  her : — her  letters  were  intercepted  ! 
Horror  crept  through  her  veins.  Such  things 
she  had  heard  of,  but  could  they  occur  to  her  ? 
Could    she    be   the    victim   of  plots  so    dark, 
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so  diabolical  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that 
her  father's  heart  was  estranged,  —  that 
her  words  were  falsified — her  actions  mis- 
represented ?  —  but  must  she  be  denied 
the  hearing  from  those  she  loved  ?  must  her 
letters  be  opened — -her  inmost  thoughts  be 
intruded  into, — the  sacred  outpourings  of  her 
heart  to  her  affianced  husband,  and  her  mother- 
friend  be  made  the  subject  perhaps  of  rude 
scrutiny,  and  insulting  jest  ?  It  was  horrible ! 
She  felt  as  if  in  some  foul  enchanter's  power ! — 
as  if  toils  were  encompassing  her  on  all  sides, 
tightening  their  folds,  and  pressing  them  nearer 
and  nearer  still,  till  there  could  be  no  escape  ! 
To  whom  could  she  appeal?  No  friend  on 
earth  knew  where  she  was.  Her  father  had 
forbidden  her  going  out  by  any  gate  but  that 
which  led  into  the  silent  solitary  park,  so  that 
she  saw  no  one  to  speak  to,  no  one  who  might 
help  her  in  any  way.  Willingly  would  she 
have  taken  her  own  letters  to  the  post ;  the 
three  miles  of  hard  road,  had  they  been  piled 
deep  wdth  snow  and  frost,  would  have  seemed  a 
summer's  flowery  path  to  her,  could  they  have 
secured  a  communication  with  those  she  loved, 
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— those  whom  she  trusted.  Oh !  the  want  of 
that  trust ! — earth's  best  treasure, — Heaven's 
happiness  !  how  deep  it  cut  into  her  heart ! 

She  thought  for  a  moment  of  asking  the 
sweet-tempered  little  maid  who  waited  on  her, 
to  take  a  letter  herself  to  the  post;  but  she 
feared  bringing  trouble  upon  her ;  and  felt  also 
ashamed — ashamed  for  herself,  and  for  others 
too,  to  mention,  or  even  to  betray  her  suspicion. 

"  I  will  w^ait,"  she  thought,  "  I  will  w^ait, — 
deliverance  will  surely  come  !" 

She  waited  ;  but  it  came  not ; — the  trial  was 
longer  needed.  She  grew  ill  in  mind  and 
body;  and  felt  almost  like  the  poor,  gentle 
victim  in  that  matchless  romance  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,  when — surrounded  by  evil  agencies,  her 
intellect  and  life  gave  way.  When  she  spoke 
to  God,  she  was  calm ;  but  then,  thoughts 
thronged  thickly  round  again,  and  the  quivering 
pulsations  of  the  heart  returned.  She  felt  as  if 
she  could  not  much  longer  sustain  the  load  of 
anxiety  and  sorrow ;  and  despair  almost  crept 
upon  her  solitary  heart. 


Day   after   day    dragged    slowly    on.       She 
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herself  sent  no  more  letters;  she  could  not 
risk  their  being  opened — read  ! — though  she  had 
one  always  about  her,  in  case  of  any  blessed 
opportunity  of  sending  it.  She  and  her  father 
often  drove  out  with  Lady  Davenport ;  and  it 
was  almost  with  a  frenzied  feeling  that  she  saw 
herself  continually  whirled  past  the  post-office, 
without  having  the  power  to  stop,  or  make 
inquiry.  That  wooden  square  in  the  window, 
with  its  narrow,  dark,  trusty  opening !  what 
volumes  of  peace,  what  oceans  of  joy  might  it 
not  have  contained  for  her  !  She  envied  the 
very  beggar  in  the  street  who  had  liberty  to 
put  a  letter  in,  or  get  one  out. 

She  thought  sometimes  in  passing,  that  she 
would  dare  to  ask  to  stop,  and  put  her  letter 
in ;  but  terror  checked  her.  She  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  nen^e,  all  spirit. 

Oh  !  how  often  did  her  own  sorrows  make 
her  think  of  Him,  of  whom  it  was  said  :  "  He 
looked  for  some  to  have  pity  on  Him,  but  there 
was  none  ;"  and  she  could  have  wept — and  often 
did,  when  she  thought  of  the  sinless  sufferings 
of  one  so  pure,  so  holy  !  sufferings  borne  for 
her,  frail,  weak  thing  that  she  felt  herself  to  be ; 
— and  in  that  fellowship  of  grief  there  was  com- 
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fort.  His  indeed  was  past ; — He  had  ascended 
"  to  His  Father  and  her  Father,  to  His  God, 
and  her  God." — And  hers  too  would  pass ! — 
But  when  ? 

Lady  Davenport  had  sent  word  one  morning 
that  she  should  not  be  able  to  see  them  at  all 
that  day,  having  much  business  at  home,  and 
some  distant  visits  to  pay.  Even  this  mo- 
mentary relief  was  a  great  thing  to  Mary ; 
and  as  her  father  had  resumed  again  his  late 
breakfastings  she  anticipated  with  really  bound- 
ing pleasure  some  hours  of  at  least,  freedom 
from  annoyance. 

It  was  one  of  February's  sunny  days— that 
short,  sweet  month,  when  first  real  spring 
begins  his  sure,  unresting  work.  Six  weeks 
had  made  a  great  difference  in  the  face  of 
nature,  since  first  they  had  come  to  the  Park 
House  ;  and  that  day  she  was  walking  in  the 
sheltered  garden  with  uncovered  head — so 
warm  it  was, — enjoying  for  a  brief  space  the 
fresh  air  in  tranquillity,  and  with  infinite  plea- 
sure. 

Exalted  natures  are  ever  the  happiest ;  claim- 
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ing  thus  their  kindred  with  the  bright  essences 
above !  Afflictions  may  crush,  persecutions 
may  depress;  but,  as  fire-flames  burst  up 
through  every  crevice  that  they  find,  so,  afford 
but  a  moment's  respite  from  actual  suffering, — 
up  springs  again  the  noble  strength — the 
heaven-happiness  of  such  spirits ;  foretasting 
for  a  moment  the  bliss  of  that  world  where 
pain  and  sorrow  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
joy  ever  lives  at  God's  right  hand. 

Such  a  spirit  was  Mary's !  so  ready  was  she, 
so  grateful  to  enjoy.  She  felt  not  to  wrong  her 
distant  lover,  or  her  absent  friend,  by  feeling 
happiness  when  aw^ay  from  them  ;  she  felt  ful- 
filling their  dearest  wish  for  her ;  and  she  garnered 
up  each  joyful  moment  that  she  had,  to  tell 
them  of  it,  as  one  might  write  from  a  far  land 
of  the  jewels  fair  and  bright  w^hich  w^e  had 
found  along  our  path.  She  was  above  the 
affectation,  the  folly  of  nursing  melancholy 
thoughts — thoughts  all  from  beneath ;  and 
opened  wide  her  heart  to  receive  every — the 
smallest  of  those  good  and  perfect  gifts  which 
come  down  from  above.  Taught  of  God  to 
seek  for  happiness,  not  as  her  "  being's  end  and 
aim,"   but  as  its  privilege  and  duty,  her  heart 
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responded  to    the  softest  touch   of  peace,    the 
faintest  breath  of  joy. 

She  was  walking  about  delightedly  examin- 
ing the  shoots  and  buds,  when  suddenly  Cap- 
tain Norrnanton  appeared  at  the  little  iron  gate. 
She  was  close  to  it,  and  could  not  retreat. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  startled  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  came  to  beg  you,  and  General  Sydney  to 
walk  in  the  gardens  to-day,  as  usual,  though  my 
sister  will  not   be  there.     I  may  come  in,  may 

I  not  r 

"  My  father  is  not  down  yet,"  she  answered. 
But  unheeding  the  implied  refusal  he  unlocked 
the  gate,  and  entered.  She  was  annoyed  ;  but 
in  a  moment  a  bright  hope  sprang  into  her 
breast ; — and  she  had  so  long  wished  too,  to 
speak  to  him  without  Lady  Davenport.  But 
she  did  not  like  to  take  him  into  the  house, 
so  remained  standing  by  the  gate. 

"  May  I  stay  here  a  httle  with  you  ?" 

She  walked  slowly  on. 

"  I  wished  to  see  you,  Miss  Sydney,"  he 
began  after  a  pause ; — "  but  perhaps  it  may  be 
inconvenient  to  you  now." 

"  No,"   she  rephed :   "  I   also    vdshed  to  be 
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able  to  speak  to  you.  I  wished  to  say — to  tell 
you  that  I  am  very  uneasy — very  unhappy  ;  and 
perhaps  you  would  help  me." 

She  stopped,  remembering  suddenly  that  she 
could  not  ask  him  to  convey  Mrs.  St.  Clair's 
letters  for  her  to  the  post. 

"  Command  me,"  he  said  coldly. 

She  had  felt  so  full  of  words  a  moment  before ; 
now  his  haughty  look  had  chilled  her  very  heart 
again. 

"Will  you  not  tell  me  what  makes  you 
uneasy  ?"  he  asked  after  a  pause — rather  more 
kindly. 

"  It  is,"  she  murmured  timidly,  "  that  I 
have  not  heard  from — my  friends — not  once — 
since  I  came  here." 

"  And  what  does  Miss  Sydney  think  I  can 
do  if  her  friends  neglect  her  ?"  he  asked  with 
bitter  triumph.  "  I  cannot  force  constancy 
upon  them." 

"It  is  not  them  I  doubt,"  she  replied ;  as  a 
proud  smile  mingled  with  her  heightened 
colour,  for  she  felt  and  resented  this  unfeeling 
speech. 

"  I  knew  you  did  not  once,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  but  time  might  have  brought  wiser  feehngs." 
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Too  indignant  to  reply,  she  turned  to  leave 
him — alarmed,  too,  at  a  discourtesy  she  had 
never  met  with  before. 

His  feelings  changed  in  a  moment. 

"  Miss  Sydney !"  he  exclaimed,  following 
her ;  *'  I  implore  your  pardon ;  I  beseech  you 
to  feel  for  me — to  understand — that  subject 
must  be  torture  to  me  !" 

She  paused,  and  said  in  her  gentle  voice : 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  pain  you  ;  I  only  wished 
to  speak  of  what  made  me  very  unhappy ; 
for  I  feel  sure  my  letters  have  never  reached 
them." 

'^  Impossible  !  If  you  have  written,  your 
letters  must  have  reached  them — her's  at  least." 
He  could  not  speak  the  name. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  sure  they  cannot. — She  would 
never  have  so  left  me — to  such  misery  !" 

Distress  at  her  distress — rage  at  her  distress, 
struggled  within  him. 

"  Miss  Sydney  1"  at  length  he  said,  "  what 
are  your  suspicions  ?  for  you  evidently  do  sus- 
pect." 

"  I  think  my  letters  are  not  sent." 

"  To  whom  do  you  give  them  ?" 

"  To  the  young  girl  in  the  house." 
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"  What  motive  can  she  have  for  suppressing 
them  ?" 

"I    know   not.       She    may    be    ob she 

ma}^  have  to  give  them  to  some  one  else." 

"  To  whom  ?" 

This  cold,  hard  inquisition  terrified  her ;  and 
how  could  she  say  "  his  sister  ?"  She  was 
silent,  looking  down  tremulously,  as  if  ashamed 
of  her  own  accusing  thoughts. 

"  By  Heaven !"  he  exclaimed  suddenly, 
seizing  her  arm  with  a  grasp  of  iron ;  "in  the 
darkest  wickedness  of  your  thoughts  you  have 
not  dared  to  suspect  me !" 

"  You  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  you  ! — As  soon 
myself" 

He  turned  from  her ;  his  breast  heaving 
with  uncontrollable  emotion.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  he  could  rejoin  her  ;  and  when 
he  did  so,  there  was  again  that  indescribable 
softness  of  expression. 

"  I  can  indeed  understand,"  he  said,  "  that 
this  unaccountable  silence  must  be  trying  to 
you.  Miss  Sydney ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
by  what  accident  it  can  have  occurred.  But 
you  said  you  thought  I  w^ould  help  you ; — will 
you  tell  me  how  ?" 
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How  could  she  tell  him  ? 

He    guessed,    however,    and    told    her    so 
adding : 

"  You  said  you  could  trust  me." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  but—" 

He  held  out  his  hand  for  her  letter.  She 
could  not  give  it  him. 

"  Do  you  not  trust  me,  Miss  Sydney  ?" 

In  a  moment  she  had  put  it  in  his  hand,  yet 
half  retained  it  till  she  had  murmured  :  "  I  had 
forgotten  to  whom  it  was  addressed." 

His  good  breeding  prevented  his  seeming  to 
examine  it;  but  there  was  an  involuntary 
movement  in  his  hand  which  seemed  to  show 
he  was  aware  that  it  was  a  heavy  one. 

She  could  not  appear  to  deceive  him,  so 
said — answeringly — in  a  gentle,  feeling  voice  : 

"  It  is  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair ; — but  there  is  an 
enclosure." 

His  cheek  was  pale  as  he  replied : 

"  You  tax  my  nature  highly.  Miss  Sydney ; 
as  highly  as  you  honour  it  by  your  ti-ust." 

"  I  feel  I  do,"  she  replied ;  "  but  selfishly 
thought  not  of  it  in  time.  And  yet.  Captain 
Normanton, — brought  here  by  your  means,  I 
might  look  to  you  for  protection  from  wrong." 
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*'  By  my  means,  Miss  Sydney  ?  Why  do 
you  say  it  was  by  my  means?  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  it,  till  1  heard  that  you  were  here 
— and  not  unwillingly.  Oh  !"  he  continued 
with  an  energy  that  overbore  the  contradiction 
that  w^as  bursting  from  Mary's  lips  ;  "  if  you 
could  willingly  come  here,  Miss  Sydney — can  it 
be  that  this  letter — these  letters  are  needful  to 
your  happiness  ? — I  beseech  you  to  hear  me ; — to 
let  me  speak,  once,  all  I  would  say.  Had  I 
believed  your  real  happiness  lay  here,"  half 
crushing  the  letter, — "  that  on  that  false  and 
fickle  boy  you  had  well  bestowed  affections 
which  w^ould  be  all  life,  all  heaven  to  me  !  I 
would  have  withdrawn  a  selfish  suit  I  would — 
so  God  is  my  witness  !  have  done  what  I  could 
to  promote  your  wishes.  But  now^ — never  !  I 
know  St.  Clair  to  be  false — I  know  him 
unworthy  of  your  regard ;  and  spite  of  yourself, 
I  will  snatch  you  from  ruin. — Pray,  pray  ! 
listen  to  me,"  for  she  had  indignantly  turned 
from  him.  "  Has  my  unswerving  love  no  voice 
to  speak  for  me  within  your  heart  ?  Has  your 
father's  wish  no  power  over  you  ?  vou — who 
used  to  be  so  dutiful  a  daughter !  Have  the 
comforts  of  his   old  age — the  blessings  of  his 
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last  breath — no    share    in  your    thoughts — no 
charm  for  your  affections  ?" 

"  Oh  !  spare  me — spare  me,"  she  cried,  as  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said ;  his  stern  nature 
however,  but  half  melted  at  her  distress; 
"  forgive  me  if  I  have  pained  you ;  but  it  is 
well  that  you  should  see  your  error  before  it  is 
too  late ;  before  your  sacrifice  to  a  selfish  fancy 
for  one  who  lightly  holds  your  love — the  life  of 
him  who  has  cherished  you  from  infancy.  Is 
it  possible  you  do  not  see  his  sinking  health — 
his—" 

"  Oh !  do  not  speak  so !"  she  sobbed  forth, 
driven  to  despair  by  his  cruel  words.  "Do  I 
not  see  it  ?  do  I  not  feel  it  ? — that  he  is  sinking 
— wasting ; — so  thin  ! — so  pale  !  Oh  God  !  oh 
God !  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Do  as  your  duty  to  your  father  dictates,"  he 
replied  sternly  ;  as  an  earthquake  hope  rocked 
his  whole  being.  "  Remember  who  it  was  that 
said,  that  was  '  the  first  commandment  with 
promise.'  " 

"  Oh !  do  not  blaspheme  His  holy  words," 
she  exclaimed;  roused  to  indignation   by  this 
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desecration  of  God's  truth.  "  He  said  *  Honour 
thy  father.'  And  how  shall  I  honour  him,  by 
aidins:  him  in  all  that  is  most  dishonourable  ? 
by  letting  him  mix  perjury,  and  ingratitude,  and 
cruelty  with  his  latest  breath  ?  No  1  Captain 
Normanton !  I  may  rather  ask  you  to  look  at 
his  sinking  life !  It  is  in  truth  your  doing, — 
all,  all  your  doing  !  How  happy  he  was  before  ! 
how  joyful ! — but  for  the  little  infirmities  of 
age; — how  loving!  Oh!  I  could  break  my 
heart  to  think  of  what  he  was — and  is." 

"  Forgive  me,  Miss  Sydney,"  he  said  coldly, 
*'  but  you  are  much  mistaken.  It  is — I  repeat 
again,  and  with  deep  pain  —  all  your  work. 
My  retiring  from  the  scene  would  only  take 
from  him  the  little  comfort  he  now  possesses. 
He  has  told  me  himself,  that  no  power  should 
induce  him  to  let  you  marry  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  and 
that  to  me  alone  did  he  look  for  comfort  for 
himself,  or  for  protection  for  you  when  he  was 
gone.  Will  you  then,  dear  Miss  Sydney, 
disappoint  his  hope  ?  Will  you  set  at  nought  the 
life,  and  the  just  authority  of  a  parent  ?" 

"  Authority  he  cannot  have,"  she  exclaimed 
in  great  agitation,  "  to  bid  his  child  do  wrong ! — 
authority  he   cannot  have    to  make   her  most 
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wretched.  Yet  God  knows,  were  the  sacrifice 
only  my  own,  I  would — try — to  make  it — for 
him.  But  you,  Captain  Normanton — is  it  pos- 
sible you  could  value  such  a  sacrifice  ? — possible 
you  could  bear  to  drag  an  unwilling,  perjured 
victim  to  your  home  ?  What  happiness — what 
blessing  could  you  expect  ?  Oh  !  if  you  would 
but  feel  for  me  !  if  you  would  but  pity  me  !" 

"  T  have  sought  you  for  your  happiness.  Miss 
Sydney,"  he  replied,  greatly  disturbed  ;  "  I  am  no 
tyrant  to  delight  in  tears.  But  yet,  as  long  as 
I  have  life,  take  this  to  your  most  inmost  con- 
viction : — never  will  I  cease  to  urge  my  claim  ; 
never  will  I  cease  to  stand  between  you,  and  the 
ruin  your  infatuation  would  bring  upon  you. 
Better  both  should  die — a  million  times  !" 

"  This  is  horrible  !*'  she  exclaimed. 

"  Forgive  the  violence  of  my  words,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  remember  that  their  purport  must  remain 
unchanged.  I  would  beg  you  to  consider  these 
things,  were  it  only  for  your  poor  father's  sake." 

"  Captain  Normanton,  I  have  no  right  to  con- 
sider now.  He  saved  our  lives ;  our  affection 
grew^  beneath  my  father's  eye,  was  sanctioned  by 
his  consent,  and  he  has  no  power,  no  right  to 
destroy  it." 
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"  I  am  not  wishing  to  deny  that  a  gallant  deed 
was  done,"  he  said,  "  though  one  that  every 
sailor  in  the  British  Navy  w^ould  have  performed 
as  well.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  quick-sprung 
fancy  between  hearts  so  young,  was  natural — was 
likely ;  but  he  has  been  false  to  that  affection, 
and  had  she  he  loved  abroad,  responded  to  his 
love,  never  would  he,  never  could  he  have  re- 
turned to  you.  Your  father  knows  this ;  and 
would  sooner  see  you  perish,  than  give  you  to 
one  so  unworthy  of  the  trust.  I  have  long 
wished  to  ask  you,  to  read  this  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject; will  you  do  so  now?  it  may  help  you 
perhaps  to  form  a  correct  judgment." 

It  was  Mr.  Sangrove's  letter.  She  took  it, 
and  read  it  through  in  silence ;  but  if  the  fires 
of  scorn  and  indignation  that  shot  from  her 
gentlest  eyes,  could  have  ignited  earthly  sub- 
stances, then  would  that  unworthy  scroll  have 
turned  to  ashes  in  her  hands.  Captain  Nor- 
manton  watched  her  intently  from  beneath  his 
lowering  brows  as  she  read  it,  and  marked  how 
the  deepening  colour  rose,  flush  after  flush  upon 
her  cheek.  The  expression  of  her  drooping  eyes 
was  indeed  hid;  but  the  proud  contempt  that 
curled  her  hp,  told  him  full  well  what  were  her 
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feelings.  She  paused  a  moment  after  she  had 
finished  it,  for  she  felt  that  the  intensity  of  her 
indignation  was  greater  at  that  moment  than  she 
would  like  to  show.  She  folded  it  at  length, 
and  looking  up,  returned  it,  without  comment. 

"  Do  you  see  nothing  in  that  letter  that  should 
make  you  at  least  pause.  Miss  Sydney  ?" 

"  It  reveals  nothing  new  to  me,"  she  replied 
with  difficult  tranquillity  ;  "  except  the  entire  un- 
worthiness  of  the  writer." 

"  There  are  particulars  in  it  nevertheless,"  he 
replied,  with  ill-suppressed  rage,  '*  that  I  never 
mentioned  to  you !" 

"  None,  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  did  not." 

He  bit  his  lip  to  the  blood. 

"  Say  what  you  will,  Miss  Sydney,"  he  ex- 
claimed vehemently ;  "  lost  you  shall  not  be ; 
your  father's,  and  my  care  will  prevent  that." 

"  Have  you  ever  written  to  Captain  Seymour 
about  this  ?"  she  asked,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him 
with  a  calm,  remonstrating  look;  "for  I  think 
his  testimony  would  be  the  most  valuable.  And 
surely,"  and  her  voice  and  lips  trembled  with 
emotion,  "  it  is  but  just  to  hear  all,  before  you 
blast  fame  and  happiness  for  life." 

"  I     have     heard     enough    to    satisfy    me 
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thoroughly,"  he   replied,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile. 

"Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  say,"   she 
sighed.     And  she  turned  to  go  to  the  house. 

Captain  Normanton  was  in  a  frenzy  of 
irritation  and  despair.  "  Oh  !"  he  exclaimed, 
following  her,  "that  I  knew  what  to  say — 
what  to  urge  !  that  w^ould  make  you  think  for 
yourself — your  father — and — could  you  deign 
to  do  so — for  me, — and  not  continue  a  course 
that  must  end  fatally  to  us  all !  I  like  not  to 
speak  of  myself,  Miss  Sydney,  of  hopes  raised 
continually,  then  flung  recklessly  to  earth,  but 
yet  I  feel  that  this  struggle  cannot  go  on  for 
ever.  And  for  you — think  of  your  fragile 
health,  your  drooping  spirits,  your  pale,  pale 
cheeks  !  Have  pity  on  yourself — on  me ;  and 
waste  not  a  life  that  is  w^orth  worlds  ! — worlds  ! 
What  would  I  not  do  to  make  you  happy  ? 
What  wish  should  be  unfulfilled  ?  what  thought 
unanswered  ?  Oh !  that  you  could  but  trust 
yourself  to  me  !"  He  stopped  in  deep  agi- 
tation. 

"  Captain  Normanton,"  she  said  feelingly,  yet 
firmly ;  "  tell  me,  1  beseech  you,  could  you 
do,  as  you  are  urging  me  ?"     She  paused — but 
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conscience-stricken,  he  dared  not  raise  his  eyes 
to  hers ;  but  bent  them  upon  the  ground,  as 
the  deep  blood  gave  eloquent  answer.  "  You 
know,"  she  continued,  "  you  could  not !" 

"  Miss  Sydney,"  he  replied,  at  length,  "  you 
seem  to  taunt  me  with  the  very  force  of  the 
feelings  you  despise ;  but  the  cases  could  never 
be  similar.  Nothing  could  ever  be  said  against 
you." 

"  If  it  were,  would  you  believe  it  ?"  she  asked 
quickly  ;  with  countenance  glowing,  and  radiant 
eyes. 

She  scarcely  knew  the  pain  of  the  appeal 
she  was  making,  bringing  to  his  mind  as  it 
did,  the  consciousness  of  her  implicit  confidence 
in  Mr.  St.  Clair. 

"  Miss  Sydney,"  he  said,  with  heaving  agitation, 
"  it  is  in  vain  you  torture  me  thus.  You  may 
tell  me  that  you  hate  me  ;  tell  me  with  crushing, 
crushing  cruelty,  that  you  love  another ;  nothing 
shall  turn  me  from  my  purpose  !  I  have  staked 
my  life  too  deeply  in  it.  Ask  that  life — ask 
all  that  life  holds  dear, — but  not  that.  As 
well  think  to  chain  the  maddening  winds !" 

Mary  trembled  from  head  to  foot  at  his 
violence.     Unconscious  almost  of  what  she  did, 
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she  clasped  her  hands,  murmuring  to  herself: 
"  God  may  yet — may  yet  change  his  heart." 

"  Never  !"  he  exclaimed,  furiously.  "  But 
again,  forgive  me.  Miss  Sydney,"  for  he  read  her 
terror  in  her  blanched  cheek,  and  quivering 
lips. 

She  walked  on  with  tottering  steps ;  he  in 
gloomy  silence  by  her  side.  She  could  scarcely 
prevent  falling. 

"  Say  you  forgive  my  violence,"  he  said  more 
gently. 

She  bowed  assent,  but  she  could  not  speak ; 
her  nature  nearly  failed. 

"  You  will  not  speak  to  me  ?"  he  said,  when 
they  reached  the  house.  "  Your  letter,  however, 
shall  be  safely  sent." 

"  No — no  !"  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  her 
hand  for  it ;  "I  had  rather  have  it  back." 

"  Rather  than  owe  even  that  slight  obligation 
to  me?  But  I  have  said  it  should  go,  so 
forgive  me,  if  I  do  not  return  it. — And  now, 
Miss  Sydney,  part  not  from  me  in  anger.  Say 
you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Captain  Normanton,"  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  leant  for  support  on  the  little  iron  balus- 
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trade  ;  "  is  it  not  mockery  to  ask  forgiveness  for 
wrong  persisted  in." 

"  I  ask  forgiveness  for  my  violence,"  he 
replied  haughtily  ;  "  I  am  conscious  of  no  other 
wrong.  Of  what  would  you  complain,  Miss 
Sydney?  You  have  spoken  of  misery,  but  in 
what  does  it  consist  ?  What  would  you  wish 
changed  ?  what  done  ?  If  you  wilf  but  speak — 
the  riches  of  the  world  shall  lie  at  your  feet." 

"  I  want  nothing,"  she  replied,  "  that  riches 
can  give  ;  all  is  supplied — most  kindly — gene- 
rously. But  is  it  nothing  to  be  as  in  a  prison  ? 
I  may  not  stir, — not  even  to  see  the  poor,  more 
wretched  than  myself.  Is  it  no  wrong  to  be 
torn  from  the  friend  I  loved,  and  forced — I  will 
not  say  on  those  for  whom  I  could  feel  no 
regard — for,  for  you,  Captain  Normanton,  did 
you  but  act  generously  by  me — generously  and 
well — I  could  feel  earth's  best  regard." 

His  heart  heaved  beneath  her  words.  What 
would  he  not  have  given,  at  that  moment,  to 
have  felt  worthy  of  that  regard  !  to  have  had 
time  annihilated  since  that  blessed  walk  towards 
Hastings  ?  to  have  been  able  to  say  "  I  will  do 
all  you  wish."     But  now  the  power  was  gone 
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from  him  ;  he  was  the  bond  slave  of  the  evil 
to  which  he  had  given  himself  up. 

"  You  have  spoken,  Captain  Normanton,"  she 
continued  after  a  pause,  her  whole  heart  softened, 
as  she  saw  his  tremble,  "  of  hopes  continually 
raised,  continually  crushed.  Oh  !  it  is  not  so  ! 
I  have  never  given  such  hopes,  though  they 
have  been  imputed  to  me,  and  I  not  allowed  to 
raise  my  voice  in  my  defence.  I  never  knew 
that  w^e  were  coming  here,  and  never  would 
have  consented  had  I  known  it.  Oh !  had  I 
but  guessed  it,  even  my  friends  might  have 
known  where  to  find  me ;  but  now  1  am  help- 
less quite — of  earthly  help." 

Her  low,  gentle,  murmuring  voice  subdued 
Captain  Normanton's  heart  for  a  moment,  and 
he  could  not  answer. 

"  And  my  poor  father  too !"  she  urged,  and 
her  feelings  deepened,  and  her  voice  grew  tre- 
mulous ; — "  oh  !  is  it  no  wrong  to  have  his 
love  turned  to  bitterness, — to  be  tortured  with 
reproaches  and  upbrai dings  ? — and  from  him  who 
was  all  love." 

"  I  am  ignorant  of  what  you  mean,  Miss 
Sydney,"  said  Captain  Normanton,  in  real  sur- 
prise ;  for  he  was  unaware  of  many  of  the  trials 
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she  had  to  endure.  "  That  you  were  separated 
from  your  friend,  I  knew,  of  course ;  but  of  other 
troubles  I  had  no  conception." 

She  told  him  of  the  restriction  of  her  steps  to 
his  park ;  and  of  Susan's  forced  departure.  He 
was  much  shocked. 

"  But  your  father  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  voice  even 
of  emotion  ;  "  I  have  never  seen  him  other  than 
kind  to  you." 

"  Before  you,  no.  But  I  did  not  mean  to 
blame  him." 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  this,"  he  said  disturbedly  ; 
*'  I  thought  you  had  all  happiness — save  for  a 
passing  moment.  And  yet — yet.  Miss  Sydney," 
— and  his  tenderness  gave  place  to  an  almost 
savage  tone — "you  can  endure  all  this — any- 
thing, rather  than  listen  to  me  !  Great  indeed 
must  be  your  hatred." 

"  No,"  she  said  soothingly,  "  not  that." 

"  No  !"  he  replied  fiercely,  "  not  that !  I 
understand  you  well.  But,"  he  added  with 
somewhat  of  irony  mixed  with  his  deep  rage, 
"  as  you  impute  these  sufferings  to  me,  Miss 
Sydney,  remember  : — one  word  from  you — and 
all  is  changed.  One  word — and  your  father's 
heart  is  yours  again ;  and  to-morrow's  sun  goes 
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not  down,  but  your  faithful  servant  is  again 
with  you.  That  word — Miss  Sydney — speak 
it,  I  implore  you  !" 

"  Never  !"  she  exclaimed  faintly  ;  turning  to 
enter  the  house. 

"  Miss  Sydney,"  he  said,  arresting  her  for  a 
moment,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  that  shook  with 
passion — "  remember  !  natures  like  mine,  do  not 
often  change  their  moods ; — determinations  like 
mine,  do  not  often  miss  their  object.  I  have  put 
my  life  upon  this  thing,  and  I  will  succeed !" 

He  turned  from  her. 

"  Then  must  God  have  mercy  on  me  !*'  she 
murmured ;  as  scarcely  able  to  sustain  herself, 
she  reached  the  drawing-room,  and  sank  upon  a 
chair. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

To  thy  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  can'st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

HAMLET. 

Some  bear  to  be  alone  ; 
Their  hearts  so  clear  and  strong,  that  they  can  raise 
Their  eye  undimmed,  unclouded  to  the  throne 
Of  God  in  Heaven  with  pure  eagle  gaze. 
But  I  am  not  like  this. 

And  was  it  come  to  this?  Was  a  nature 
formed  in  somewhat  of  a  noble  mould,  so  lost, 
so  ruined,  that  though  he  would  not  himself  be 
the  author  of  cruel  persecutions,  he  could  yet  bear 
to  profit  by  them  when  exercised  by  others — 
and  over  one  he  thought  he  loved  ?  It  depended, 
Captain   Normanton    well   knew,   but   on    one 
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authoritative  word  of  his,  to  make  General 
Sydney  redress  almost  all  the  wrongs  that  had 
been  laid  before  him ;  yet  he  could  endure  to 
leave  Mary  under  all  the  distress  they  occasioned, 
and  ignobly  tell  her  there  was  no  relief,  but  by 
submission  to  his  will ! 

Oh !  what  a  path  is  that  of  sin  !  How  rapid 
in  its  descent  from  ill  to  worse,  from  worse  to 
worst ! 

''  And  in  the  lowest  hell  a  lower  hell 
Still  opens  to  receive  *  us.'  " 

It  was  but  a  moment  before,  that  he  had  been 
touched  by  her  sorrow — had  felt  shocked  by  the 
cruelties  exercised  towards  her ;  but  self  had 
entered — he  saw  how  his  own  cause  might  be 
advantaged  by  them — and  all  pity — all  noble- 
ness had  vanished.  Nay,  finding  her,  more 
than  he  had  been  aware  of,  in  his  power,- — cut 
off  from  all  refuge — he  had  borne  even,  to  that 
gentle  creature,  to  use  violence,  and  intimida- 
tion ! 

And  was  he  the  happier  ?  Returning  from 
that  scene  of  sorrow,  to  his  own  magnificent 
house,  was  it  with  a  joyful  countenance, 
reflecting  back  the  sunshine  ?  or  with  lowering 
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brow,  and  gloomy  eyes  that  were  never  lifted 
from  the  ground  ?  Was  it  with  gay  pleasure 
that  he  entered  where  luxury  reigned  in  every 
quarter  ;  where  the  softest  carpets  lay  beneath 
his  feet,  and  softest  couches  waited  to  receive 
him  ?  No  !  miserable,  depressed,  wretched 
beyond  conception,  he  sought  rest  merely 
because  exhausted  with  the  violence  of  his  feel- 
ings, he  needed  it.  He  did  not  now,  indeed, 
as  once  before,  cower  under  the  sense  of  degrada- 
tion ;  for  so  far  deeper  was  that  degradation, 
that  the  sense  of  it  was  gone.  "  Have  they  no 
knowledge,  that  they  are  such  workers  of 
iniquity?"  No — he  had  no  knowledge — he 
knew  not  what  he  was  become ;  his  eyes  were 
blinded  ;  not  by  the  f\ibled,  gentle  bandage  of 
love,  but  by  the  hard,  tight-drawn  cords  of 
desperate  selfishness  ;  a  selfishness  that  stifled 
every  voice  but  its  own  within  him  ;  and  made 
him  revengeful,  unfeeling,  ruthless,  where  most 
he  fancied  that  he  loved. 

He  was  sitting  in  gloomy  thought,  when  his 
sister  entered  gay,  and  smiling, — equipped  for 
her  distant  drive.  He  immediately  got  up  to 
hide  the  disturbance  of  his  countenance,  but 
she  had  perceived  it  in  an  instant. 
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"  This  will  never  do,  Sigismund,"  she  said 
kindly ;  "  I  cannot  have  these  sad,  melancholy 
looks.     Where  have  you  been  ?" 

He  told  her ;  and  she  gained  from  him  some- 
thing of  what  had  passed.  She  was  excessively 
irritated. 

"  I  have  often  told  you  how  it  would  be," 
she  said.  "  Those  sw^eet,  gentle  creatures  aro 
as  obstinate  !  oh,  beyond  all  computation  ! 
She  would  have  forgotten  this  foolish  boy  long 
ago,  if  she  had  not  thought  it  proper  to  be 
what  she  would  call,  consistent,  constant,  and 
so  forth  ;  but  having  once  mounted  that 
fine  pedestal,  she  does  not  know  how  to 
descend  from  it  with  dignity.  Besides  as  long 
as  you  continue  the  prostrate  slave  which  you 
are,  she  thinks  she  may  keep  you  at  the  end  of 
her  line  as  long  as  she  likes,  and  when  tired  of 
'  playing  '  you,  either  *  land,'  or  let  you  loose 
at  her  good  pleasure.  You  should,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  either  tell  her  at  once  that  you 
have  now  other  views,  and  then  leave  her  to 
herself  awhile  ;  or — far  more  secure — tell 
General  Sydney  that  you  insist  on  having  the 
marriage  on  such  a  day,  and  then  be  married 
— and  have  done  with  it.     She'd  never  resist  if 
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she  was  told  it  was  to  be ;  she  would  see  it 
was  inevitable,  and  resign  herself,  like  a  sen- 
sible girl ;  and  then  she  would  be  very  happy 
instead  of  wearing  herself,  and  everybody  else 
to  death,  as  she  does  now.  Dear,  what  folly  ! 
as  if  it  signified  after  all. — Yes !  you  may  look 
all  sorts  of  weapons  at  me,  my  dear  Sigismund ; 
and  to  you,  I  believe  really  it  does  signify ; 
otherwise  1  would  not  have  taken  all  these 
pains  about  it ; — but  to  the  generality  what  is 
it  ?  A  person  you  like  may  make  you  happy 
certainly,  but  the  chances  are  frightfully  against 
it ;  they  generally  torment  "you,  as  those  so  near 
your  heart  only  can.  Look  now  at  Lady 
Delverton  !  She  was  frantic  in  her  youth — 
quite  a  la  Mary ! — for  that  Captain  Young. 
Her  father  wouldn't  hear  of  such  nonsense, 
and  she  was  to  marry  Lord  Delverton.  Well, 
she  married  Lord  Delverton ;  and  she  has  told 
me  over  and  over  again,  that  he  was  the  best 
husband,  and  she  the  happiest  wife  that  ever 
lived.  Ho  dies — and  she  goes  and  marries  that 
Captain  Young  after  all.  A  more  wretched 
creature  does  not  now  exist.  She  still  loves 
him  too  much  to  hate  him,  or  leave  him,  or  com- 
plain of  him  ;   but  to  my  certain  knowledge  he 
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actually  beats  her ;  and  it's  my  belief  that  she 
is  surreptitiously  dying  of  it.  Now,  my  brother, 
— brother  dear  !"  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  so  en- 
couragingly ;  "  you  shall  be  Lord  Delverton, — 
kindest  husband — she — happiest  wife  ! — (only 
you  know  you  must  live  to  the  end  ;)  and  then 
you'll  thank  me  for  all  my  wise  counsel  and 
advice.  By-the-bye,  I  have  had  to-day  an 
odious  letter  saying  I  must  go  up  to  those  dis- 
agreeable lawyers  (poor  men,  they  are  always 
abused  !)  to-morrow.  A  long  day's  cold  journey 
is  horrible  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  but  it 
really  seems  to  come  on  purpose  to  forward  my 
little  plans  for  you.  Now,  come  with  me  to 
town.  I  will  go  to  the  Sydneys  this  evening 
when  I  come  home,  and  tell  them  you  are 
going ;  and  that  you  do  not  know  when  you 
return — for  you  don't,  you  know^ ; — and  then, 
even  if  Mary — I  beg  your  pardon — Miss 
Sydney — is  not  alarmed  by  the  fear  that  you 
are  tired  of  your  chasse,  I  am  certain  the  old 
man  will  be ;  and  then  he  will  exert  himself  to 
put  an  end  to  this  foolish  shilly-shally  farce, 
and  bring  things  to  a  crisis." 

Captain  Normanton  shuddered  at  the  thought 
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of  bringing  upon  Mary  still  further  suffering ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  her  sweet,  sad,  coun- 
tenance rose  upbraidingly  before  him ;  but  he 
turned  from  it,  and  steeled  his  heart  with  the 
thought  that  the  severer  the  sorrow,  the  sooner 
would  come  the  relief;  and  really  his  own  mind 
seemed  bordering  on  madness.  He  agreed 
therefore,  though  unwillingly ;  and  submitted  to 
being  torn  away  from  Lorrington  for  a  while. 

"The  little  change  will  do  you  good,"  she 
said,  "  that  poor,  haggard  face  !  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  it !  And  if  we  find  afterwards  that  prompt 
measures  will  be  best — a  special  licence  will  soon 
arrange  all  that.  You  just  put  away  your 
little  fancies  about  gaining  her  consent  and  so 
forth,  and — " 

"  No,  Augusta,  never  ! — never  without  her 
consent." 

"  You  goose  !"  she  exclaimed. 
She  might  have  added  ^'  and  self-deceiver ;'' 
for   where  was   the   moral   difference   between 
forcing  a  lip-consent  rejected  by  all  the  powers 
of  the  soul,  and  acting  independently  of  it  ? 

"  However,"  she  continued,  "  if  you  really 
think  a  formal  consent  necessary,  I'll  manage 
all   that   beautifully  for  you.      I    remember    a 
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foreigner  of  my  acquaintance  who  declared  he 
would  never  marry  one  of  his  own  country- 
women. In  a  few  months  lo  !  there  he  was 
married !  '  Comment  ca  ?'  I  asked  of  one  of 
his  friends.  '  iVh  !  on  I'a  mene  a  la  campagne,' 
he  replied,  '  oii  on  I'a  fait  si  doucement,  qu'il 
ne  s'en  est  apercu  qu'apres  coup.'  And  so 
your  lonely  love,  will  find  herself  married  some 
day,  and  be  very  well  pleased  that  it  is  all 
over." 

"  No,"  he  repeated ;  "  never  without  her  con- 
sent." 

"  Very  well,  but  you're  very  foolish.  Haven't 
I  shown  you  that  her  pride,  and  nonsense,  of 
truth  and  faith,  and  all  that,  may  prevent  her 
doing  the  thing  herself,  while  she  may  be 
infinitely  obliged  at  finding  it  taken  completely 
out  of  her  hands,  and  having  this  '  greatness 
thrust  upon  her.'  " 

"  Well ;  you  must  I  suppose  do  as  you  think 
best ;  only — no  force." 

"  Force  !     Again — you  goose  !" 

The  door  opened,  and  the  servant  announced 
"  Lord  Hurleston" — a  neighbour. 

Captain  Normanton  had  whoEy  forgotten 
that  he  had  promised  to  show  him  some  new 
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buildings,  and  a  new  road  he  was  making,  and 
felt  quite  in  despair  at  having  to  walk  and  talk. 
He  took  his  hat  however,  and  after  a  little  con- 
versation they  went  out ;  but  he  had  not  gone 
ten  steps  before  he  excused  himself  for  a 
moment,  and  re-entering  the  drawing-room, 
said  to  his  sister,  rather  nervously : 

"  I  had  promised  Miss  Sydney  to  see  a  letter 
of  her's  safely  into  the  post ;  she  has  a  fancy 
that  her  servants  are  not  careful,  and  that  her 
letters  are  lost.  I  was  intending  to  put  it  in 
myself,  but  this  unlucky  engagement  with. 
Hurleston,  which  had  quite  escaped  my  memory, 
will  keep  me  far  beyond  the  post-hour.  Will 
you  put  it  in — or  at  least  see  it  put  in  your- 
self ,  as  you  pass  the  post-office.  Be  sure  and 
do  it." 

"Very  well."  And  she  held  out  her  hand 
for  it,  sideways,  appearing  intent  on  looking  for 
her  card-case  on  the  table ;  for  she  could  not  turn 
her  guilty  face  towards  her  unsuspecting  brother. 

"  Mrs.  St.  Clair !"  she  exclaimed,  when  she 
looked  at  it — astonished  even  out  of  her  trepida- 
tion, and  turning  eyes  wide  open  on  Captain 
Normanton  ;  "  did  Miss  Sydney  give  this  letter 
to  you  to  put  into  the  post  ?" 
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^*  She  did ;  but  not  intentionally ;  that  is, 
she  mentioned  about  her  letters  not  going,  and 
I  offered  to  put  one  in  for  her,  and  forced  her 
to  trust  me  with  this — enclosure  and  all." 

"Enclosure?" 

"Yes,  there  is  one  she  gave  me  to  understand 
for  the  son." 

"  Well !"  And  she  gave  a  sigh  as  much  as 
to  say  that  people  were  wonderful ! 

"  You  know  she  cannot  deceive  in  the  least 
point,  and  I  saw  she  made  a  duty  of  telling  me 
that." 

"  And  you  make  a  duty  of  sending  it  ?" 

"  It  is  scarcely  a  duty.  Having  once  received 
it,  there  is  no  alternative." 

"  My  dearest  brother !"  she  exclaimed  almost 
tremulously,  as  a  sudden  gush  of  admiring 
tenderness  came  over  her ;  and  kissing  his  pale, 
though  flushed  cheek.  "  But  now,  go ;  you 
are  keeping  him  so  long  waiting." 

She  watched  him  till  he  was  at  some  distance, 
thinking  what  a  noble,  upright  creature  he  was ; 
(and  compared  to  her  he  certainly  was ;)  and 
half  resolving  that,  this  horrible  affair  once  over, 
she  would  never  again  engage  in  anything  that 
required  intrigue  or  deceit.    Her  pious  penitence 
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for  the  future,  however,  did  not  prevent  her 
from  seating  herself  comfortably  before  the  fire 
then,  and  deliberately  opening  Mary's  letter  to 
Mrs.  St.  Clair.  She  read  it  quietly,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames ;  then  opened  the 
enclosure  to  her  son. 

There  have  been  persons  who,  after  having 
murdered  their  victims,  have  had  a  delicacy  as 
to  taking  anything  they  found  about  them  ;  but 
Lady  Davenport  would  have  had  no  such  feeling ; 
she  had  no  scruple  whatever  in  taking  all  the 
advantage  that  could  at  any  time  be  derived 
from  any  of  her  deeds  ;  so  amused  herself  very 
pleasantly  by  reading  the  letters  she  had  so 
shamelessly  intercepted. 

None,  however,  that  she  had  read  before  had 
affected  her  so  much  as  these.  They  breathed 
such  a  spirit  of  joy,  and  of  confidence  as  to  their 
reaching  their  destination,  that  her  heart  smote 
her  almost  to  sickness —  Mr.  St.  Clair's  especially ; 
and  had  she  not  cut  off  her  own  retreat  as  it 
were,  by  burning  his  mother's,  she  felt  as  if  she 
must — cost  what  it  might — have  sealed  it  up 
again,  and  sent  it  off. 

The  consciousness  too,  that  she  was  now 
betraying  her  brother's  trust  as  well  as  Mary's, 
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made  her  feel  most  uncomfortable;  and  in 
sudden  terror — hastily  committing  the  words  of 
love  and  truth  to  the  flames — she  rung  the  bell, 
and  ordered  the  carriage  round  instantly  ;  in  an 
agony  lest  Captain  Normanton  should  by  any 
accident  return,  and  ask  her  for  the  letter. 
Yet  as  she  tied  the  cerise  strings  of  her 
bonnet  under  her  rounded  chin  before  the  glass, 
she  consoled  herself  by  reflecting  that  had  those 
letters  been  sent,  her  schemes — resting  as  they 
did  for  success^  chiefly  on  privacy — might  have 
been  completely  destroyed ;  for  had  Mr.  Bruce 
discovered  Mary's  retreat,  and  come  as  of  old 
to  visit  her,  his  quick  eye  would  soon  have 
discovered  her  wrongs,  and  his  daring  mind 
have  determinately  put  forth  its  energy  to 
protect  her.  So  by  the  time  she  had  seated 
herself  comfortably  in  the  carriage,  and  had 
said:  *'  Stop  at  the  post-office,"  she  was  again 
in  a  high  state  of  self-gratulation,  and  admira- 
tion; and  curious  it  was,  that  she  actually, 
pertinaciously  watched  the  footman's  hand  as  he 
put  some  letters  of  her's  and  her  brother's  into 
the  post,  for  the  felt  purpose  of  being  able  to 
say  with  truth  that  she  had  seen  the  letters  put 
safely  in. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Oh  God  !  T  am  so  young — so  young ! 

I  am  not  used  to  tears  at  night 
Instead  of  slumber,  — nor  prayer 

With  shaking  lips,  and  hands  outwrung. 
Thou  knowest  all  my  prayings  were  : 

"  I  thank  Thee  Lord  !  for  past  dehght !" 

E.    B.    BARRAT   BROWNING. 

Mary  had  rested  herself  but  a  few  minutes 
in  the  drawing-room,  after  her  agitating  conver- 
sation with  Captain  Normanton,  before  her 
father's  voice  was  heard  calling  her  into  the 
breakfast  room. 

"  Didn't  I  hear  you  talking  to  some  one  just 
now  ?"  he  said,  peering  at  her  suspiciously 
from  under  his  long  grey  eyebrows. 

She  told  him  it  was  Captain  Normanton ; 
and  why  she  had  not  asked  him  in. 
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"  Pshaw  !  nonsense  !  As  if  this  wasn't  Hke 
his  own  house  !  What  had  he  said  to  her  ? 
What  had  she  said  to  him  ?  '*' 

Mary  represented  through  the  softest  medium, 
something  of  what  had  passed ;  but  the  fact, 
which  could  not  be  concealed,  of  its  all  ending 
in  her  rejection  of  him,  threw  him  into  quite 
eccentric  transports  of  rage.  So  furious  was 
he,  that  it  ended  at  last  in  his  orderins:  her 
instantly  to  go  to  her  own  room,  and  not  leave 
it  again  till  she  was  prepared  to  do  what  he 
desired. 

She  went ;  but  she  could  not  think  he  would 
leave  her  there  !  His  anger  would  surely  pass, 
and  he  would  send  for  her,  and  she  would  go, 
and  with  her  love  strive  to  soothe  and  cheer 
him  again !  He  would  miss  his  child — her 
voice  to  sing  to  him,  lulling  him  to  his  mid-day 
sleep — her  hand  to  arrange  for  his  feeble  head 
the  cushion  she  had  worked  for  him.  No  !  he 
would  never  leave  her  there ! 

So  she  thought;  but  hour  after  hour  had 
passed,  and  she  had  listened  with  beating  heart, 
and  stilled  breath  to  every  sound  that  reached 
her  ear,  thinking  it  must  be  his  footstep  coming 
to  fetch  her, — but  he  never  came,  never  sent ; 
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and  wearied  out,  as  she  sat  by  the  window 
watching  if  perchance  she  could  see  him  in  the 
garden,  her  head  rested  on  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

The  old  man  meanwhile  was  in  all  states  of 
misery.  First  he  would  have  her  down  again 
to  reproach  her ;  then  he  would  go  up  to  re- 
proach her.  Then  he  would  have  her  down  to 
forgive  her,  then  go  up  to  forgive  her — any- 
thing so  as  to  see  her — to  be  with  her ;  his 
love  gaining  strength  from  his  anger ;  his  anger 
from  his  love.  His  usual  sleep  at  last  over- 
powered him ;  but  the  waking  up  was  worse 
than  all.  He  wanted  her  to  help  him  out  of 
his  chair ;  he  wanted  her  to  give  him  her  arm 
till  his  limbs  had  got  rid  of  their  sleep  stiff- 
ness— he  wanted  her  for  this,  for  that ;  and 
felt  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  what — without 
thanks,  without  praise — she  had  ever  been  to 
him.  He  must  have  her  with  him,  though 
only,  as  he  determined,  to  upbraid  her  with  her 
undutifulness.  But  he  hated  the  thin  old 
woman  who  always  answered  his  bell,  and 
waited  on  him  ;  and  could  not  bear  therefore  to 
send  a- message  up  by  her;  so  he  tottered  and 
stumbled  up- stairs   alone,   more  irritated  with 
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her  for  every  totter  and  stumble.  He  entered 
her  room,  his  lips  loaded  with  invectives,  and 
was  preparing  to  pour  them  forth,  when  his 
eye  rested  on  her  calm  pale  face  as  she  lay 
there  so  peacefuEy  in  her  exhausted  sleep ; 
every  line  of  her  perfect  features  lit  up  by  the 
golden  light  of  the  declining  sun,  like  some 
angel  surrounded  by  an  auriol  of  glory  !  He 
paused,  conscience-stricken  ;  and  not  daring  to 
invade  such  heaven-sent  slumber,  stole  away  on 
tiptoe,  half  in  guilty  fear,  half  in  tenderness;  and 
went  down  stairs  again,  to  weep  alone,  bitterly. 

In  this  mood  of  weakness  and  imtation,  he 
was  found  by  Lady  Davenport  on  her  return 
from  her  drive.  That  day  everything  seemed 
to  play  into  her  hands. 

*'In  tears,  my  dear  General  Sydney?"  she 
said,  compassionately  taking  his  hand. 

Then  they  flowed  all  the  more,  and  all  the 
more  angrily.  "  Others  could  feel  for  him 
when  Mary  didn't !" 

And  then  there  came  a  long  recital  of  his 
wrongs,  and  miseries ;  all  of  which  Lady  Daven- 
port ministered  to  with  an  aigre-doux  hand, 
quite  marvellous !  soothing  him  for  the  moment, 
by  saying  how  very  terrible  she  thought  them ; 
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but  dexterously  planting  a  barbed  sting  where 
there  had  been  but  a  graze  before. 

She  shook  her  head  and  sighed ;  and  then 
broke  to  him  confidentially  that  she  thought 
her  brother  had  really  given  the  thing  up  at 
last — wearied  of  all  the  trouble ;  and  very 
much  cooled  in  his  attachment,  by  the  obstinacy 
of  Mary's  conduct.  In  fact  he  was,  she  said, 
going  to  town  the  next  day  wdth  her ;  and  it 
was  quite  uncertain  whether  he  would  again 
return  during  General  Sydney's  stay  at  the 
Park  House.  And  then  she  dropped — like  a 
fire-drop — a  hint,  though  scarcely  spoken,  of 
a  phantom  wife  that  was  likely  to  appear  from 
somewhere  else  some  day,  which  made  the  old 
man  completely  crazed.  He  raved,  he  swore, 
he  vowed,  that  if  Lady  Davenport  would  only 
prevent  that,  he  would  force  a  consent  from  his 
daughter  before  the  week  was  over ; — if  she 
would  only  make  her  brother  come  back,  all 
should  be  as  he  wished. 

She  shook  her  head  again  more  solemnly  than 
before,  and  said :  "  she  really  didn't  know  now ; 
he  had  been  kept  in  such  uncertainty  so  long — 
things  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  in  so  wearing  a 
manner,  she  almost  feared  he  did  not  feel  the 
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same  earnestness  that  he  had  done  before ;  but 
still  for  General  Sydney's  sake,  as  he  seemed  to 
wish  it  so  much,  she  would  try  what  she  could 
do,  if  he  too  would  promise  to  exert  himself." 

She  then  asked  for  Mary ;  and  when  he  told 
her — half  ashamed,  yet  half  proud  of  himself, — 
that  he  had  ordered  her  to  stay  in  her  own  room, 
she  was  enchanted.  The  idea  had  never  occur- 
red even  to  her ;  and  knowing  what  a  dreadful 
trial  it  would  be  to  her  to  be  kept  away  from  her 
father,  she  really  hoped  great  things  from  it; 
and  determined  to  encourage  him  in  it  to  the 
uttermost.     So  she  began  to  speak  against  it. 

"  Dear  General  Sydney  !"  she  exclaimed :  "  is 
not  that  after  all,  rather  too  severe  ?  It  will  be 
such  an  unhappiness  to  her,  and  to  you  too.  to 
be  separated,  and  you  must  not  hurt  yourself  for 
her  misconduct.  To  be  sure,  I  have  heard  of 
such  things  bringing  a  person  sooner  to  reason 
than  any  thing  ;  and  I  confess  I  think  our  dear 
Mdiry  is  a  little  headstrong,  and  disobedient,  to 
resist  all  your  kindness.  So  perhaps  you  are 
right,  yes,  perhaps  you  are  right,  you  are 
always  right !  and  however  painful  it  may  be,  very 
soon,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  be  rewarded  for 
your  self-denial." 
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She  then  took  her  leave;  still  shaking  her 
head,  and  sighing  her  fears  that  after  all,  it 
might  be  too  late  to  recal  her  brother. 

When  she  was  gone.  General  Sydney,  in  a 
state  of  dismay  and  irritation  difficult  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, tottered  up  again  to  Mary's  room,  and 
roughly  waking  her,  commenced  a  torrent  of 
reproach  against  her  for  all  sorts  of  imaginable 
things :  his  poverty,  his  misery,  his  broken 
health,  his  death  that  was  to  be — and  worst  of 
all.  Captain  Normanton's  probable  secession, 
and  desertion  ! 

Spite  of  fright  and  grief,  the  hopes  held  out 
of  the  latter  event,  caused  Mary's  heart  to  leap 
with  joy  ;  she  could  not  believe  that  such  a  relief 
was  to  be  afforded  to  her  !  But  when  she  found 
it  was  from  Lady  Davenport  only,  and  not  from 
himself,  that  the  report  came,  her  heart  sank 
within  her  again ;  and  connecting  it  with  the  new 
and  aggravated  threats  that  her  father  began  to 
pour  forth  against  her,  she  readily  divined  her 
motive  for  saying  it,  and  shrunk  in  literal  terror 
from  the  prospect  before  her. 

Exhausted  by  his  rage,  the  old  man  at  length 
fell  to  weeping.  His  wretched  child  in  speech- 
less agony    threw    herself  down    before    him. 
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and  clasping  his  knees,  wept  too  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  My  father,"  at  length  she  faltered  out ;  "  oh  ! 
do  not  kill  me !  Have  pity  on  me — have  pity 
on  me." 

"  Have  pity  on  you  !  when  you  have  none  on 
an  old  man  like  me,"  he  exclaimed  piteously. 
"  To  leave  me  to  be  turned  out  of  this  house, 
and  all  my  hopes  blighted  !  Oh  !  what  a  curse 
it  is  to  have  an  obstinate,  ungrateful  child  !" 

Mary  in  tenderest  tones  spoke  her  love,  her 
duty  ;  and  lifted  up  to  him  such  a  face  of  grief 
and  loveliness,  that  any  one  less  blinded  by  pas- 
sion must  have  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and 
blessed  her.  But  he  was  possessed — quite  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  evil ;  and  tearing  himself 
away  from  her  clinging  grasp,  with  a  strength 
he  could  hardly  have  been  thought  to  possess, 
he  threw  her  from  him,  and  shutting  the  door 
with  violence,  locked  and  double  locked  it  as  he 
left  the  room. 

Mary  lay  where  he  had  thrown  her,  prostrate 
in  mind  and  body,  and  stunned  with  aif right. 
She  felt  as  if  she  could  never  speak  again,  never 
lift  up  her  head.  But  after  a  long  time,  the 
sound  of  some  one  unlocking  the  door  roused 
VOL.    in.  H 
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her.  She  rose  hastily,  and  went  to  the  window 
to  conceal  the  dishevelled  trouble  of  her  appear- 
ance ;  and  then  the  antiquated  woman  knocked 
and  entered,  bringing  with  her  some  refreshment, 
sorely  needed  by  the  imprisoned  girl,  who  had 
not  tasted  food  since  her  early  breakfast. 

"  General  Sydney  desired  me  to  bring  this 
to  you  here,  'm." 

"  Thank  you." 

And  the  door  was  closed,  and  locked  again. 

She  was  glad  to  be  left  alone  ;  and  felt  that 
there  was  worse  companionship  than  solitude, — 
so  thanked  her  God.  Yet  she  cried  till  tears 
seemed  spent ;  and  all  night  long  she  got  no 
rest  for  sorrow. 

The  next  morning  when  she  was  just 
dressed,  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate ;  and 
soon  after,  soft  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs, 
and  a  soft  voice  at  the  door  asked  if  it  "  might 
come  in."  And  then  the  key  turned  softly, 
and  Lady  Davenport  appeared.  Nor  was  the 
concern  visible  in  her  countenance  wholly  fic- 
titious. The  thought  of  the  locked  door  ran 
chilly  through  her,  and  stirred  for  a  moment 
her  dormant  conscience ;  and  the  sight  of  the 
poor  patient  girl  too,  moved  her  almost  to  tears. 
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"  My  dear,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  so  shocked  at 
this  !"  And  then  she  went  on  to  say,  with  auda- 
cious falsehood, — how  surprised  she  had  been  at 
finding  that  it  was  all  about  her  brother,  whose 
attachment  she  had  never  even  suspected  before ; 
but  that  she  found  he  was  determined  on  suc- 
ceeding, and  General  Sydney  too ;  and  feared  she 
would  have  a  dreadful  battle  to  fight  with  two 
such  determined  spirits  ;  her  father  being  really 
furious  because  she  pleaded  for  her  to  have 
her  liberty  again. 

"  And  after  all,"  she  added,  "  why  should  you 
not,  my  dear  Miss  Sydney,  like  my  brother  ?" 

"  I  am  engaged,  and  attached  to  another," 
murmured  Mary. 

"  Oh  !  that  young  St.  Clair  !  I  had  heard 
of  that,  but  imagined  you  would  have  had  too 
much  delicacy  and  pride  to  have  gone  on  with 
an  attachment  which  he  seems  to  value  so 
little.  However,"  she  continued  encouragingly, 
"  I  know  that  those  things  do  hang  about  one 
for  a  long  time  sometimes ;  but  a  sensible,  good 
girl  like  you,  will  never  let  yourself  be  so  led 
away  as  to  follow  a  person  with  your  love  who 
does  not  care  for  it." 

H  2 
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Mary  felt  very  indignant,  but  remained  silent. 
Of  what  avail  were  words  ? 

"  Why  did  you  not,  my  dear  little  girl," 
began  Lady  Davenport  again,  "  at  least  give  me 
some  idea  of  all  this  before?  I  might  have 
warned  my  poor  brother,  and  have  prevented 
his  indulging  the  hopes  he  seems  to  have  done. 
And  indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Sydney,  I  must  say, 
now  I  know  the  whole,  that  I  think  you  have 
acted  a  rather  coquettish,  and  ungenerous  part. 
I  can  now  recal  a  hundred  little  things,  which 
at  the  moment  even  sti-uck  me,  though  I  forgot 
them  again,  because  I  had  no  particular  clue  to 
their  meaning  ;  but  which  must  have  immensely 
encouraged  my  poor  brother.  And  I  must  say, 
that  in  my  opinion,  w^hen  a  girl  has  done  that,  she 
acts  most  dishonourably  if  she  rejects  a  person  ; 
and  I  think  you  wiU  feel,  on  a  little  considera- 
tion that  you  really  have  no  right — that  you 
cannot  in  short  do  it.  But  now  I  really  want 
you  to  tell  me,  what  you  can  find  to  dislike  in 
my  brother  ?  Where  will  you  meet  with  one 
so  handsome,  so  gentlemanlike,  so  generous,  so 
kind?" 

"  Were  he  an  angel,  Lady  Davenport, — I  am 
engaged  to  another,"  faultered  Mary. 
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Lady  Davenport  gave  a  short,  rageful  sigh. 

"  Verv-  well,  mv  dear,  I  sav  no  more ;  vou 
must  have  it  your  own  way,  I  suppose, — as 
long  as  you  can.  But  I  think  that  when  you 
reallv  find  out  what  that  young  sailor  is — 
as  you  must  some  day — you  will  repent  having 
for  his  sake,  ill-treated — dishonourably  treated 
— one  who  deserved  everything  from  you.  And 
one  more  little  word  of  warning  let  me  give 
you.  Men  are  not  generally  very  forgiving; 
and  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  you  will  be  made, 
either  by  your  own  good  sense,  or  by  ver\^  cruel 
treatment  from  your  father,  which  he  seems 
determined  on — to  yield  to  his  orders  in  this 
matter,  I  do  most  earnestly  advise  you  not  to 
lay  up  for  yourself  wretchedness  perhaps  for  life. 
Now,  my  dear  brother  looks  upon  your  conduct 
as  the  caprice  of  a  young,  romantic  little  girl ; 
but  if  your  persist,  you  may  lay  up  in  your 
husband's  heart,  a  resentment  which  you  may 
bitterly  rue  through  many  a  long,  and  miserable 
year.  I  am  older  than  you  are,  my  dear,  and 
have  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  of  this  kind 
of  thing ;  and  I  do  really  beseech  you,  for  aU 
our  sakes,  to  hasten  and  undo  what  may  be  a 
blight  upon  us  for  ever.     Now  then,  my  dear 
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Miss  Sydney,  I  am  sure  you  will  think  better 
of  it.  My  brother  is  forced  to  go  to  London 
with  me  to-day  for  a  short  time;  but  think 
what  a  nioment  of  joy  it  would  be  to  him — to 
us  all,  if  you  would  let  me  take  you  down  now, 
and  say  you  were  ready  to  make  us  aU  happy  1 
Your  poor  father,  bowed  down  with  unhap- 
piness  as  he  is  now,  think  what  rapture  he 
would  feel !  Your  father !  oh !  you  cannot 
refuse  to  make  him  happy  !" 

And  with  a  playful  smile  she  took  Mary's 
hand,  and  strove  to  make  her  rise.  But  Mary 
gently  resisted,  and  left  unanswered  the  winning 
smile ;  for  her  heart  was  torn  by  anxiety,  and 
sunk  in  deep  despondency. 

"  Well  then  !  if  you  will  not  come — at  least 
— some  little  word  ?" 

"  No,  Lady  Davenport ;  you  know  it  cannot 
be.  My  promise  is  Mr.  St.  Clair's,  my  heart  is 
his.  He  saved  my  father's  life  for  me, — mine 
for  miy  father." 

Lady  Davenport  was  silenced  for  a  moment 
under  this  mighty  plea ;  but  then  rallying  her 
courage  she  said : 

"But  these  things  are  got  over  every  day, 
my  dear  Miss  Sydney;  and  what  others  can 
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do  for  mere  ambition  perhaps,  one  would  think 
that  one  so  pious  and  good  as  you,  would 
strive  at  least,  to  do  for  a  father's  sake ;  one 
who  has  poured  all  the  love  of  his  warm  heart 
on  you — his  only  child." 

Mary  buried  her  face  in  the  sofa,  and  strove 
to  repress  the  sobs  that  shook  her  whole 
frame. 

Lady  Davenport  really  affected,  though  keep- 
ing her  point  steadily  in  view,  put  her  hand 
kindly  on  her  shoulder,  and  stooping  down, 
laid  her  cheek  against  her  glossy  hair,  whisper- 
ing words  of  sweet  soothing  and  kindness — 
of  courage  and  resolution.  But  Mary  shook 
her  head,  though  she  could  not  help  returning 
the  kindly  pressure  of  the  hand  that  had  taken 
hers, — touched  even  by  the  semblance  of  affec- 
tion ;  and  yearning  for  kindness  from  the  depths 
of  her  loving,  unhappy  heart.  She  roused  her- 
self in  a  few  minutes  however,  and — convulsive 
sobs  struggling  with  every  word — said  : 

"  Speak  for  me  to  my  dearest  father,  Lady 
Davenport.  TeU  him  I  do  not  care  for  im- 
prisonment, but  only  to  see  him — only  to  be 
allowed  to  make  him  comfortable — as  no  one 
else   here  can — and  then  to  come  back  to  my 
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room  again.      Plead  for  me  that  I  may  do  this 
— beg  of  him  to  let  me  do  this." 

"  And  is  there  no  little — very  little  concession 
that  can  be  made  in  answer  to  the  permission 
you  wish  granted  ? — that  you  will  think  of  it — 
will  try  at  least  what  you  can  do  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot  think  of  it !  oh  !  I  cannot 
try.  One  thought  of  Mr.  St.  Clair,  one  re- 
membrance— fills  all  my  heart." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Sydney,"  said  Lady  Daven- 
port reprovingly,  "  you  should  not  acknowledge 
such  a  thing  of  any  one.  Besides,  I  know  you 
very  often  speak  of  religion ;  and  it  strikes  me 
that  if  you  have  often,  as  you  have  said,  found 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  you  should  not  neglect  it 
now,  but  ask  to  be  strengthened  in  the  path  of 
duty,  and  not  to  give  foolish  way  to  any  feeling 
of  this  kind." 

"  Oh !  have  I  not  prayed  ?  have  I  not 
prayed  ?"  she  exclaimed  ;  adding,  as  a  soft,  sad 
quivering  smile  played  a  moment  on  her  lip, 
"  I  may  say  in  the  words  of  another : 

"  *  The  more  I  pray — the  more  I  love  ; 
It  is  no  sin — for  God  is  on  our  side.'  " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lady  Davenport,  offended 
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beyond  measure,  "  I  can  say  no  more.  I  only 
fear  that  you  may  repent  your  want  of  feeling 
when  your  poor  father  is  perhaps  laid  in  his 
hastened  grave,  and  when  you  find  that  he,  for 
whom  you  have  sacrificed  duty,  and  every  thing, 
is  wholly  unworthy  of  you — not  to  say  wholly 
indifferent." 

She  went  down  stairs,  and  reported  her  want 
of  success  ;  but  taking  General  Sydney  apart 
she  encouraged  him  in  the  continuance  of  the 
plan  he  had  adopted,  auguring  the  best  possible 
result  from  it.  The  wretched  old  man  pro- 
mised that  he  would  follow  her  advice ;  and  the 
brother  and  sister  then  with  tempers  and  hearts, 
irritated  and  depressed,  set  out  on  their  cold, 
dreary  journey  to  London. 


"  Sigismund  dear,"  said  Lady  Davenport, 
after  they  had  driven  some  miles  in  gloomy 
silence,   "  don't  stay  in  town — not  a  day  ;  go  to 

your  cousin's  in .      I  know  you  must  just 

go  to  that  horrid  Admiralty,  but  do  not  stay 
a  moment  longer  than  you  need.  If  you  met 
that  Mr.  Bruce,  all  might  be  ruined.  He  would 
find  out  her  retreat,  for  you  are  too  open  to 
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conceal  anything,  and  then  he  would  bombard 
the  house  down  to  get  her  away  if  he  chose  it. 
And  that  mother  would  be  coming ;  and  we 
should  have  all  our  work  over  again,  or  have  to 
give  up  all  for  ever ;  and  really  I  almost  wish 
you  could  decide  to  do  that  at  once ;  and  not 
wear  yourself  to  death, — so  thin  and  pale  as 
you  are !" 

"  Never !  Augusta,  never !"  he  exclaimed 
vehemently.  "  I  told  you  at  Hastings  that  if  I 
did  not  put  all  my  energies  into  St.  Clair's 
cause,  1  must  in  my  own.  I  have  done  so — 
will  do  so — till  I  succeed — or — perish  !" 

Lady  Davenport  turned  away  that  he  might 
not  see  the  spasm  of  agony  that  she  felt  cross 
her  countenance. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

If  you  had  loved  a  flower 
I  would  not  liave  destroyed  it. 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

Keep  thou  fast  to  youth's  simple  wisdom ;  and  trust 
only  to  the  pure  spirit,  and  the  watchful  God. — harold. 

Thou  art  the  sanctuary 

Of  the  regenerate ; 
The  hope,  the  comforter,  the  strength, 

Of  the  disconsolate. 
Enshrined  within  Thy  presence,  let  me  see 
Thee  only,  and  forget  my  misery. 

THE    DOVE    ON    THE    CROSS. 

Oh,  Father,  so  much  better  than  the  fathers  upon 
earth !  Oh,  Father,  so  much  more  aflfected  by  the  errors 
of  thy  children,  take  this  wanderer  back.— dickens. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  state  of  ex- 
citement that  General  Sydney  was  in  when  the 
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carriage  drove  off,  and  he  was  left  alone.  Cap- 
tain Normanton  actually  gone,  filled  him  with 
fear  and  rage.  He  mounted  once  more  to 
Mary's  room.  The  door  was  unlocked  (Lady 
Davenport  had  not  borne  to  lock  it),  so  he 
entered  without  any  warning  to  her.  She 
was  standing  by  the  open  window,  that  the  air 
might  refresh  her  burning  eyes  and  cheeks; 
and  was  with  accustomed  love,  though  scarcely 
aware  of  what  she  was  doing,  trimming,  and 
training  her  passion  flower,  converted  into  an 
evergreen  by  the  warm  temperature  of  her 
room.  She  turned  on  hearing  him  approach ; 
but  terror  repressed  the  impulse  that  would 
have  made  her  rush  into  his  arms ;  and  with 
trembling  affright  she  awaited,  and  had  to 
endure,  the  outpouring  of  his  rage,  his  re- 
proaches, and  threats.  Happily,  however,  her 
head  was  so  confused,  and  his  voice  so  indis- 
tinct and  husky  with  rage,  that  little  more  than 
the  bitter  unkindness  of  the  whole  reached  her 
ear.  And  then  he  wept  and  bemoaned  himself, 
till  she  felt  her  heart  torn  with  anguish,  telling 
her  that  that  was  the  last  time  she  would  ever 
see  him,  and  that  if  he  died,  his  blood  would 
be  upon  her  head. 
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She  really  felt  going  distracted — mad  !  The 
agony  of  her  soul  was  so  great  that  she  doubted 
whether  she  could  be  right ;  whether  God  was 
not  by  these  intense  sufferings,  showing  her  that 
the  path  she  was  in  was  not  the  straight  and 
narrow  one ;  forcing  her  to  adopt  the  other, 
and  sacrificing  her  peace,  her  happiness,  her 
truth,  and — she  felt  her  life,  to  her  father's 
wishes. 

For  a  moment,  her  very  existence  seemed 
to  reel  under  the  frightful  torture  of  that 
thought ;  and  she  stood  there  rigid,  immoveable, 
every  nerve  and  muscle  strung  to  agony,  every 
vein  and  artery  swelled  to  bursting ;  while  her 
father  poured  into  her  unhearing  ears  fresh 
torrents  of  upbraidings,  even  of  curses.  A 
torpor  almost  of  inanity  at  last  came  to  her 
relief;  and  her  muscles  relaxed,  and  her  heart 
began  a  heavy  tolling  beat.  Her  mind  wandered 
in  vacancy,  while  her  hand  unconsciously  pur- 
sued its  late  loving  task,  and  moved  and  played 
among  the  leaves  of  her  cherished  plant. 

In  an  instant  her  father  had  recognised  it. 
He  sprang  upon  it  like  a  tiger,  tore  it  up  by  the 
roots,  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  furiously  threw  it 
from  the  window. 
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Mary  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  but 
no  word,  no  sigh,  no  sound  escaped  her.  Her 
heart  seemed  dead.  The  old  man,  seemingly 
ashamed  of  the  paltry  vengeance  of  his  act, 
turned  to  steal  away;  muttering  as  he  went 
that  she  would  "  never  see  him  again — never 
see  him  again." 

The  door  was  locked  upon  her  once  more  ; 
and  at  length  from  very  weakness,  her  hands 
fell  from  her  face.  She  looked  around,  scarce 
knowing  where  she  was ;  tiU  her  eye  falling 
on  the  despoiled  flower-pot,  the  whole  tide  of 
feehng  rushed  back  upon  her.  Yet  not  the 
same  as  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  her  a  few 
minutes  before ;  the  doubt — -that  deadly  doubt 
had  passed  ;  and  as  she  gathered  up  the  few 
torn  leaves  of  her  plant  that  lay  about  the  win- 
dow-sill, her  tears  were  almost  childhood's  tears, 
so  pure,  so  innocent,  so  natural,  so  relieving  ! 

Her  mind  was  now  calm  again,  her  sense 
of  duty  clear ;  and  a  firm  reliance  on  her  God 
sent  peace  supreme  into  her  heart.  She  felt 
that  she  must  be  delivered  !  that  God  would 
surely  in  His  good  time  effect  her  escape  from 
all  her  troubles. 

She  had  now  at  least  one  bright  point   of 
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animating  hope ; — her  letter  was  gone  !  Even 
now  perhaps  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  received  it ; 
and  though  she  dreaded  that  her  answ^er  might 
be  intercepted,  still  she  would  know  where  she 
was,  and  let  Mr.  Bruce  know ;  and  she  felt 
sure  that  were  he  in  the  country  still,  it  w^ould 
not  be  long  before  he  sought  her  out.  What 
she  hoped  from  his  coming  she  could  hardly 
have  said,  but  she  felt  that  it  would  be  comfort 
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The  thought  of  her  father  was  terrible  to 
her ;  —  a  maze,  a  mystery,  a  horrid  dream  ! 
Where  was  that  love  that  had  seemed  his  very 
being  ?  Where  that  honour  that  had  been  as 
himself?  and  those  often  pious  feelings  that  had 
seemed  to  speak  a  heart  renewing  under  the 
cultivating  hand  of  God  ?  AH  gone  ?  was 
it  possible  that  they  were  all  gone  ? — that  he  w^as 
indeed  what  his  words — his  acts  bespoke? 

Or  was  it — her  thoughts  sometimes  whis- 
pered, though  horror  crept  upon  her  as  they 
did  so — that  his  mind  was  wandering,  his 
senses  turned  astray  ?  She  hoped — yet  dreaded 
that  it  might  be  so.  But  oh !  fearful  refuge  ! 
when  from  guilt  for  what  we  love,  we  have  to 
turn  to  madness. 
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Her  mind  was  sorely  troubled  as  the  same 
thoughts  went  round  and  round  in  her  mind ; 
and  doubts,  chased  for  a  moment,  recurred 
again  and  again.  She  seated  herself  in  her 
warm  place,  and  felt  the  glow  of  the  fire  revive 
her.  She  remained  long  inactive,  pondering 
painfully  over  many  things.  At  last  to  divert 
her  thoughts  she  took  down  a  book  from  the 
little  bookcase.  She  looked  at  the  title ;  it 
was  "  Le  mie  Prigioni." 

"  And  I  am  now  a  prisoner !"  she  thought 
mournfully.  Yet  as  she  looked  around  at  her 
apartment,  bright,  cheerful,  commodious,  how 
different  she  felt  it  was  from  the  "  duro  carcere," 
which  the  persecuted  and  excellent  man,  whose 
work  she  held  in  her  hand,  had  had  for  so  many 
mortal  years  to  endure  ;  though  again  she  felt 
how  far  more  bitter  the  suffering  which  comes 
from  those  we  love,  than  any  which  an  enemy 
can  bring  upon  us.  She  put  up  again  the 
saddening  volume,  and  took  one  down  con- 
taining his  poems,  many  of  them  so  beautiful ! 
and  her  heart  thrilled  as  she  read  the  words  : 

"D'  \iopo  ho  d'amarti,  e  d'uopo  ho  che  tu  m'  ami, 
O  tu  che  per  amar  mi  desti  un  cuore." 

"  Yes  !"  she  exclaimed  ;    "  need  indeed  have 
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I  to  love  Thee,  my  God  ! — need,  sorest  need, 
that  Thou  shouldest  love  me  !" 

And  then  the  thought  of  her  God  overflowed 
her  spirit;  and  aU  seemed  welcome  that  His 
"  heart  of  love,"  could  permit  to  faU  upon  her. 
She  remembered  our  Lord's  words :  "  As 
the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you. 
As  the  Father ; — with  what  infinite  love  !  so 
have  I  loved — loved  my  people."  How  then 
could  she  doubt,  or  tremble? — how  fear,  or 
despond  ?  Her  heart  rose  on  the  holy  thought, 
till  she  seemed  almost  to  mingle  with  the  in- 
numerable multitude  around  the  throne,  and 
join  their  songs  of  gladness,  and  have  their 
joyous  praise  upon  her  lips.  Then  she  was 
happy  !  so  great  is  the  relief — almost  as  of  a 
soul  delivered  from  the  body — to  exchange 
the  distracting  griefs  of  life,  for  that  pure,  calm, 
holy,  golden  presence  of  our  God  ! 

Yes  !  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  us ;" 
and  we  are  happy  if,  "  when  looking  to  the  altar 
of  our  hearts,  we  find  them  ever  lighted  with 
undying  incense  to  Him  who  dwelleth  there; 
making  the  once  dark  place  full  of  light  and 
happiness  !" 


VOL.  in. 
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The  appearance  of  the  old  woman  recalled 
Mary  again  to  a  sense  of  her  present  troubles ; 
but  she  descended  into  them  now  with  a 
more  tranquil  spirit  than  before.  The  "  deep 
rest  of  God's  eternity"  had  entered  into  her 
soul. 

It  was  now,  however,  literally  "  bread  of 
affliction,  and  water  of  affliction,"  that  she  had 
to  partake  of;  and  even  her  old  attendant, 
harsh  as  she  was,  seemed  half  ashamed  of  her 
cruel  deed ;  for  she  stated  that  she  was  sorry, 
but  that  it  was  General  Sydney's  orders,  and 
"  he  would  hear  no  reason  about  it." 

The  poor  girl  took  it,  and  gladly ;  for  it 
was  the  first  food  she  had  had  that  day.  Now 
that  she  felt  convinced  that  it  was  aberration 
of  mind  in  her  father  which  made  him  act 
as  he  did,  much  of  the  pain  which  his  conduct  had 
given  her  was  gone  ;  but  at  the  same  time  she 
felt  her  tenderness  towards  him  revive  a  hun- 
dred-fold ;  and  such  love  came  gushing  from  her 
heart,  as  made  it  real  agony  to  be  kept  away 
from  him.  She  thought  of  him  at  his 
lonely,  wretched  meal ;  and  felt  how  little 
would  avail  all  that  could  be  spread  before 
him,  if  she  were  away ;    and  her  heart  swelled 
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to  suffocation,  and  she  could  hardly  swallow  the 
dry  morsel  that  was  all  he  had  spared  to  her. 
She  rose,  and  walked  about  to  chase  the 
thought  of  him  from  her  mind,  or  rather  to 
turn  her  wretched  thoughts  into  earnest  prayers, 
that  her  heavenly  Father  would  recall  his 
wandering  mind  from  its  aberrations,  and  shower 
fresh  blessings  upon  him. 

A  low  knock  came  at  the  door ;  and  a  w^his- 
pered  "  Miss  Sydney,  Ma'am,"  was  heard. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  in  hope  and  alarm,  though 
of  what  she  knew  not ;  as  she  recognized  the 
voice  of  her  younger  attendant. 

"  I  only — while  master's  at  dinner  'm — come 
to  say  that  I've  got  your  plant  as  fell  out  of  the 
window,  quite  safe,  though  it's  all  broken." 

"  Oh,  Lucy,  have  you  ?"  continued  Mary  ; 
the  sudden,  choking  tears  springing  to  her  eyes. 
How  good  of  you !  how  kind  I  Keep  it,  good 
girl — keep  it  for  me,  where  no  one  w^ill  see  it. 
Water  it — take  care  of  it,  and  Til  never  forget 
you, — no  !  not  all  my  life." 

"  Oh  !  it's  nothing,  Miss  Sydney  ;  only  I 
knew  as  you  was  choice  of  it,  and  thought 
you'd  like  to  know  as  't  was  safe.      But  now, 

I  2 
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I  daren't  stay,  ma'am  ;  if  they  found  me  here, 
they'd  turn  me  away  in  a  minute." 

"  Oh !    go  then  ;  but   thank  you  again  and 
again,"     exclaimed     Mary ;     "  so     very,     very 
much !"     And  the   soft,  cautious  tread  of  the 
kind  girl  was  heard  descending  the  stairs  again. 
How  melted  was  Mary's  heart !    That  God 
should  think  even  of  this  for  her  !    "  It  requires 
great  love  to  think  of  little  things,"  but  whose 
love  is  like  God's  ?     What  human  friend  would 
think    of    one    thousandth    part    of  the    small 
mercies,   and  momentary  pleasures  with  which 
one  ordinary  day  abounds  ?     Yet   God  thinks 
of  them — for  nothing  that  is  large  enough  to 
interest  us  is  too  insignificant  for  His  wonderful 
love  to  provide  for.     "  Nothing  is  too  great  for 
His    power — nothing  too  small  for  His  love." 
And  when,  as  will   happen,  we  obtain  not  at 
times  the  things  that  we  wish — that  we  ask 
for — is  it  not  solely  because  He  sees  that  we 
are   ignorant    of  what    is  for    our  chief  good, 
and  knows  that  "  there  is  sometimes  a  better 
way  of  hearing  our  requests,  than  of  granting 
them  ?" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Slave !  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

KING    RICHARD    HI. 

He  locked  his  arms  about  her,  bringing  her  close  to 
his  breast ;  and  for  a  few  minutes,  in  utter  silence,  they 
knew  what  strange  sweetness  pure  affection  can  mingle, 
even  in  the  communion  of  sorrow. — qukechy. 

When  Lady  Davenport  was  going  to  town 
she  had  asked  General  Sydney  if  there  was  any- 
thing she  could  do  for  him. 

"  Nothing,  but  to  take  charge  of  a  small 
parcel  for  his  banker  ;  a  power  of  attorney,"  he 
said,  "  to  sell  a  small  rag  of  property  that  still 
remained  to  him." 

Lady  Davenport  took  charge  of  it ;  and  as 
her's    was    the    same     banker,    and    she    had 
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business  with  him,  she  went  a  few  days  after 
her  arrival  in  town,  and  delivered  it  herself; 
repeating,  as  she  gave  it  into  his  hands,  the 
words  General  Sydney  had  used. 

"  Rag  of  property  !"  exclaimed  the  banker 
laughing,  "  why  he  has  thousands  and  thou- 
sands !  a  man  of  very  considerable  fortune 
indeed,  though  not  in  land.  But  I  think  he  is 
gone  mad  of  late,"  he  added.  "  People  some- 
times, old  people  especially,  get  a  monomania 
this  w^ay, — fancy  they  are  ruined,  and  are  going 
to  starve,  when  they  are  rolling  in  wealth.  He 
had  losses  in  some  foreign  funds  some  time 
ago ;  and  then  his  house  taking  fire  I  think 
must  have  overset  his  mind.  Well  1  his  heir 
will  find  himself  a  '  millionaire,'  that  is  all." 

Lady  Davenport  sat  petrified  ;  not  with 
pleasure,  but  with  apprehension.  How  thankful 
she  was  that  she  had  prevented  her  brother 
from  staying  in  tow^n !  he  might  have  come 
with  her  there,  and  learnt  what  she  now  deter- 
mined sedulously  to  keep  from  him. 

The  additional  wealth  she  was  not  one  to 
despise  ;  but  her  fear  w^as,  that  should  her 
brother  become  aware  that  poverty  would  not 
be  Mary's  portion  in  after  times,   one  of  his 
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great  excuses  for  persisting  in  his  suit  would 
be  done  away  with ;  and  she  thought  it  pos- 
sible that,  in  a  fit  of  "  chivalrous  absurdity,"  he 
might  inform  Mary  of  what  he  had  discovered, 
and  abandon  his  suit. 

But  alas !  she  need  not  have  been  afraid. 
Time  was, — a  more  blessed  time  for  him — 
when  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  would 
have  done  so — when  he  could  not  have  done 
otherwise.  But  now^  his  nature  was  sorely 
changed.  Mary's  wealth  indeed  he  would  not  still 
have  given  a  moment's  thought  to ;  but  he  was 
now  so  completely  a  slave  to  his  own  selfish 
purposes,  that  the  effort  of  emancipating  her 
would  have  been  far  too  great — the  thought  far 
too  generous  for  him  to  have  attained  to  ;  and 
he  might  have  stooped  to  have  kept  up  a  fraud, 
as  he  had  to  accept  the  help  of  cruelty. 

This,  however,  she  did  not  think ;  she  knew 
not  how  much  she  herself  had  lowered  the  tone 
of  his  mind,  and  fostered  that  selfishness  which 
had  ever  been  the  bane  of  his  character.  She 
was  in  an  agony  therefore  to  return,  and  bring 
the  matter  to  a  close,  before  any  discovery  could 
be  made. 

But  how  would  even  she  have  been  startled. 
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had  she  known  that  Captain  Normanton  was  at 
that  moment  in  possession  of  a  far  guiltier 
secret  even  than  her  own. 

At  the  Admiralty  he  had  met  Captain  Sey- 
mour. He  was  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
him  ;  but  with  that  infatuation,  which  some- 
times, spite  of  ourselves,  makes  us  rush  on  that 
which  we  feel  may  make  us  miserable,  he 
went  and  talked  to  him — talked  with  desperate 
wilfulness  of  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  and  even,  as  if  he 
wished  to  push  destruction  upon  his  own  head, — 
of  the  affair  in  Spain. 

Captain  Seymour  spoke  his  thorough  belief 
in  Mr.  St.  Clair's  perfect  honour,  giving  him 
the  highest  character  in  every  respect ;  and 
speaking  in  unmeasured  terms  of  the  dishonour- 
able conduct  of  Mr.  Sangrove  throughout  the 
whole  affair. 

The  tumult  in  Captain  Normanton's  mind 
was  beyond  description.  He  could  not  resist 
the  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  the  only  line  of 
honour  lay  clear  before  him ;  he  knew  it — yet 
felt  it  impossible  to  follow  it.  With  such  a 
desperation  had  he  set,  as  he  had  said,  his  life 
upon  the  thing,  that,  braving  honour,  con- 
science,   mercy,    he    madly    rushed    on.      No 
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longer  blinded,  he  knew  himself  the  wretch  he 
w^as ;  and  felt  his  infinite  degradation,  but  could 
not  struggle  against  it.  Like  one  in  the  op- 
pressive visions  of  the  night,  he  seemed  to  have 
no  power  of  exertion ;  like  one  buried  alive 
beneath  rocks  and  ruins,  he  felt  the  crushing 
weight  yet  could  not  raise  an  arm  to  throw  it 
off.  One  prayer  might  have  availed ;  but  he 
used  it  not, — knew  not  its  precious,  mighty 
potency. 

"We  kneel,  how  weak  !  we  rise,  how  fuU  of  power  !" 


Lady  Davenport's  business  kept  her  still  in 
town  some  days,  but  those  days  seemed  inter- 
minable to  her.  She  profited  by  them  however 
to  get  a  special  licence,  and  to  have  a  handsome, 
but  plain,  and  appropriate  wedding  dress  made 
for  Mary  ;  for  she  felt  sure  that  separation  from 
her  father  would  completely  have  subdued  her 
spirit.  She  wrote  daily  to  General  Sydney  to 
enforce  it,  and  he  assured  her  daily  that  it  was 
enforced. 

And  enforced  it  was ;  almost  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  father  and  child.  Continually  did 
Mary  ask  with  deepest  anxiety  about  her  father  ; 
and    continually  was  she  told  by    her    callous 
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attendant,  that  he  seemed  weakening  every 
hour. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Sydney,  added  the  old 
woman  one  day  ;  "  I  don't  think  master  will 
hold  it  much  longer.  The  doctor  says  he  can 
make  nothing  of  him ;  his  appetite  is  quite 
entirely  gone,  and  he  gets  no  rest  of  nights.  I 
must  say,  without  offence  I  hope,  that  if  ever 
young  lady  brought  her  father's  gray  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  it  is  you  'm.  What  your 
heart  is  made  of  I  can't  think  !  I'm  sure  I'd  as 
lief  shoot  him  through  the  head  at  once, 
poor  old  gentleman  !  and  put  him  out  of  his 
misery." 

Mary,  half  dead  at  hearing  these  things,  im- 
plored the  old  woman  "  for  the  love  of  God  to 
obtain  permission  for  her  to  go,  if  only  for  one 
moment,  to  her  father." 

"  Indeed  'm,  I  can't  do  any  such  a  thing, 
unless  I'm  to  tell  him  that  you'r  going  to  be  a 
dutiful  young  lady,  and  do  as  he  desires.  He's 
strictly  forbid  me  ever  even  to  mention  your 
name  to  him ;  and  it's  as  much  as  my  place  is 
worth  to  do  it." 

"  Then  let  me  go  without  your  speaking ; — 
I'll  take  all  the  blame,"  urged  the  poor  girl. 
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''  He'll  not  be  angry.  He  wants  me, — nothing 
but  cruelty  keeps  us  apart.  Oh !  my  dear 
father  !  my  father  !"  and  struggling  sobs  rent 
her  very  heart. 

"  It's  nobody's  cruelty  but  your  own,  'm, 
that  I  must  say,"  observed  the  obdurate  creature, 
who  carried  well  out  the  task  that  had  been 
enjoined  her ;  "  and  I'm  sure  there's  not  another 
young  lady  in  England  as  wouldn't  be  proud  to 
marry  the  Captain,  so  good  a  gentleman  as  he 
is,  and  with  his  great  house  and  all.  It's 
nothing  but  sheer  obstinacy  'm  ;  I'm  as  sure  as 
I'm  alive,  it's  nothing  but  sheer  preversness." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not — it  is  not,"  exclaimed  the 
poor  girl ;  "  if  I  could  only  see  my  father  once 
again,  he  would  forgive  me,  and  let  me  stay 
with  him.  Oh  !  if  ever  you  had  the  fear  of 
God  before  you, — if  ever  you  loved  anything  in 
life,  help  me  to  see  him."  And  she  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  before  the  old  woman,  and 
seized  her  gown  with  convulsive  grasp  as  she 
was  turning  to  leave  the  room. 

The  muscles  of  that  hard,  colourless  face 
quivered  for  a  moment ;  but  composing  them 
again  before  she  turned  round,  she  said : 

"  Miss   Sydney  'm,  it's  very  unbecoming  for 
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you  to  kneel  to  such  as  me.  I  hope  I  know  my 
place  'm  and  don't  wish  to  presume.  I  only 
speak  my  mind,  without  offence  I  hope,  that 
you  mayn't  bring  a  parent's  blood  upon  your 
head." 

Mary  could  endure  no  more ;  she  sprang  up, 
and  rushed  to  the  door  hoping  to  find  it  un- 
locked ;  but  the  w^ary  woman  had  locked  it  as 
she  entered,  though  more  from  natural  caution, 
than  from  any  idea  of  an  attempted  escape. 
She  regarded  with  a  malicious  smile  the  baffled 
girl;  who  completely  overcome,  had  thrown 
herself  back  overpowered  in  her  chair ;  then 
secretly  drawing  forth  the  key,  she  was  out  of 
the  room  in  a  moment,  and  the  door  secured 
hopelessly  again. 

Who  can  conceive  what  that  poor  girl's 
feelings  were !  At  times  she  thought  she  must 
yield  to  her  father's  w4U — so  terrible  were  her 
sufferings  on  his  account ;  then  the  thought  of 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  the  agony  he  would  have  so 
guiltlessly  to  endure,  and  the  remembrance  of 
her  own  vows  on  which  he  rehed  so  trust- 
ingly, prevented  her. 

For  herself,  she  seemed  scarcely  able  to  have  a 
choice,  so  perfectly  miserable  was  she  every  way ; 
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but  whenever  she  cast  her  cause  before  God, 
and  implored  His  righteous  guidance,  she  felt 
strengthened  in  the  decision  not  to  be  false  to 
him,  who  had  deserved  such  truth  from  her. 
And  when  she  thought  tranquilly  of  her 
father  too,  she  felt  convinced  she  was  pur- 
suing the  best  course  for  his  ultimate  happi- 
ness ;  for  that  that  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
secured  by  drawing  him  again  within  the  home 
of  the  St.  Glairs',  than  by  throwing  him  with 
Captain  Normanton,  who  always  terrified  him, 
and  with  Lady  Davenport,  w^ho,  though  she 
flattered,  yet  always  made  him  feel  the  galling 
weight  of  her  powerful  will. 

Day  after  day, — hour  after  hour,  did  she  live 
in  hope  that  Mr.  Bruce  w^ould  come ;  though 
how  she  was  to  communicate  with  him  she 
never  thought.  But  he  did  not  come ;  and  her 
brain  grew  dizzy,  and  her  senses  nearly  failed 
her.  She  looked  constantly,  but  in  vain,  from 
the  window  to  see  if  any  soul  passed  to  whom 
she  could  call  for  help ;  but  the  walk  in  the  park 
only  went  from  their  house  to  Lorrington ;  and 
the  part  of  the  grounds  she  looked  upon  was 
wild  and  unfrequented. 

Another  di'eadful  night  passed,  after  her  futile 
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attempt  at  escape, — sleepless  and  miserable.  As 
she  was  pacing  her  room  the  next  morning,  she 
heard  the  two  servants  talking  together  on  the 
landing  near  her  door ;  so  loud  it  almost  seemed 
done  purposely. 

"  All  night  long," — it  was  the  old  woman 
who  was  speaking — "  have  I  been  up  and  down 
with  him  ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  my  high  pay,  I 
wouldn't  stay  here  another  day.  I've  no  pa- 
tience vy^ith  him  !  If  he  can't  sleep  himself,  why 
must  he  keep  other  bodies  awake.  Call — call — 
without  end.  However  he's  wearing  away  till 
he'll  be  quite  gone  soon.  He's  for  all  the  world 
like  an  atomy  now.  Every  morning  when  I 
get  up,  I  think  there'll  be  one  less  of  us  before 
night, — that  I  certainly  do." 

"  Dear !  Mrs.  Winslaw,  you  don't  say  so  1" 
said  the  younger  maid,  in  a  voice  of  fear  and 
compassion. 

"I  do  though ; — only  that  they  say  that 
people's  being  cross  shews  they've  got  some  time 
yet.  However  I  don't  think  that;  and  anyhow 
I  don't  mean  to  keep  waiting  on  him,  as  I  have 
done  up  to  the  present.  If  he's  so  cross,  he 
may  be  cross  by  himself." 

Mary  had  stood  rooted  to    the  spot.     Her 
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father  in  the  decrepitude  of  his  age,  and  under- 
standing to  be  left  to  the  sole  charge  of  this 
woman  !  Horror  seized  upon  her.  Escape  she 
determined  on — escape  to  him — by  some  means 
or  other.  She  sought  in  vain  how  it  could  be 
effected ;  the  window  was  too  high  for  her  to 
descend  without  risk ;  besides  which,  her  father 
was  then  in  the  room  below,  and  the  old  woman 
generally  with  him ;  and  she  might  be  stopped 
before  she  could  get  to  him. 

There  was,  beyond  her  room,  a  large  closet, 
filled  with  wardrobes,  &c.,  and  lighted  by  a  win- 
dow in  the  roof,  which  sloped  there.  In  this 
closet  there  was  another  door ;  but  it  had  been 
locked  ever  since  she  had  been  there.  This  door 
she  now  determined  to  endeavour  to  force  open ; 
as  the  passage  which  ran  by  it  was  seldom  used, 
and  any  noise  made  there  would  not  be  so 
readily  heard,  as  at  the  other,  on  the  stairs. 
With  great  exertion,  therefore,  she  moved  away 
a  chest  of  drawers,  which  stood  against  it,  and 
tried  every  means  to  force  open  the  lock,  but 
all  in  vain ;  and  in  despair  she  was  about  to 
move  back  the  drawers  to  their  place,  that  her 
futile  attempt  might  not  be  discovered,  when 
seeing   them  standing  just  under  the  slanting 
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window,  a  new  hope  suggested  itself — she  would 
endeavour  to  get  out  by  that.  It  was  high  up ; 
but  she  thought  that  if  she  placed  a  small  table 
on  the  drawers,  and  a  chair  on  that,  she  might 
be  able  to  reach  it.  She  piled  up  the  furniture 
therefore,  and  by  that  unstable  footing  she  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  head  and  arms  out  of  the 
window,  which  opened  by  a  cord.  When  she 
looked  out,  she  found  that  the  roof  had  no  sort 
of  parapet.  She  would  not  be  deterred  however ; 
and  with  desperate  exertion,  she  raised  herself, 
and  got  out.  Her  brain  turned  dizzy  when  on 
the  roof,  which  was  covered  with  half  melted 
ice,  and  frightfully  slippery ;  but  at  a  few  yards 
distance,  there  was  a  parapet,  and  within  it,  a 
projecting  window ;  and  to  that  she  determined 
if  possible  to  make  her  way.  Dangerous  as  it 
was,  it  was  her  only  chance ;  the  slope  was  not 
very  rapid,  and  she  thought  it  possible  she  might 
do  it.  She  stayed  for  some  minutes  before  she 
could  summon  courage  to  leave  go  of  the  window 
frame.  She  quitted  her  hold  of  it,  when  the  tile 
she  had  grasped  in  its  stead  gave  way  in  her 
hand — she  slipped-^and  fell  from  the  roof  in 
an  instant. 

Oh  !  the  terrors  of  a  fall !  mid  air  !  nothing 
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to  grasp — nothing  to  hold  !     A  horrible  dream 
of  agony  ! 

By  one  of  those  apparently  slight  circumstances 
which  the  world  calls  '  fortunate/  however,  was 
she  saved  from  destruction.  Some  evergreens, — 
yew,  laurels,  &c.,  had  been  planted  on  that  side 
of  the  house  when  it  was  built  ;  and  though  not 
high,  they  had  grown  so  thick  that  it  was 
thought  they  tended  to  make  it  damp  at  that 
part,  and  they  had  been  condemned,  and  were  to 
have  been  cut  down  the  last  autumn.  But  Lady 
Davenport  had  reprieved  them  as  long  as  possible, 
because  they  were  some  whose  planting  she 
remembered  her  father  had  taken  particular 
pleasure  in  superintending.  And  thus  the 
affection  of  one  daughter  saved  the  life  of 
another,  a  million  times  more  devoted.  Let  it 
not  be  said  it  was  chance : 

"  The  merest  seeming  trifle  is  ordered  as  the  morning 
light ; 
And  He  that  rideth  on  the  hurricane  is  pilot  of  the 
bubble  on  the  breaker." 

These  shrubs  broke  Mary's  fall,  and  saved 
her  life ;  the  thick  branches  of  the  yew  sustaining 
her  for  a  few  moments,   then  gradually  bending 
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beneath  her  weight,  till  she  fell  from  them  on 
the  ground.  She  lay  there  for  some  time, 
stunned,  and  terrified.  But  the  cold  of  that 
shaded  part,  where  the  last  night's  frost  lay  still 
in  all  its  sparkling  beauty  on  the  hard  ground, 
was  so  great,  especially  to  her  uncovered  head, 
that  it  roused  her,  and  she  felt  the  necessity  of 
exerting  herself  to  find  shelter. 

Her  heart  was  very  full  of  thankfulness 
because  of  her  deliverance ;  and  she  asked  im- 
ploringly that  she  might  be  allowed  to  succeed, 
and  see  her  father,  and  find  him  kind  and  loving. 
She  made  her  way  to  a  side  door,  and  entering 
softly,  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  passage,  just 
opposite  the  drawing-room  door.  It  was  open, 
and  she  heard  voices  in  it.  One  was  that  of 
the  old  woman,  the  other  her  father's.  Oh  ! 
how  it  fell  upon  her  ear,  as  a  strain  of  the  olden 
time, — so  long  did  it  seem  since  she  had  heard 
it !  And  yet  it  was  not  the  same,  but  changed 
and  weak,  and  childishly  piteous !  She  was 
scarcely  able  to  prevent  herself  from  rushing  to 
him  at  once,  when  she  caught  sight  of  his 
stooping  emaciated  figure ;  but  she  feared  the 
old  woman,  and  restrained  herself  till  she  thought 
she  would  be  gone. 
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"  Will  you  please  to  take  it  up,  Sir  1"  she 
heard  her  say.  "  The  doctor  says  you  must 
take  it,  and  here  you  stay  looking  at  it  as  if  you 
were  a  real  baby." 

The  old  man  muttered  something,  looking  up 
upbraidingly  into  that  parched  face. 

"  Take  after  it !"  she  replied.  "  Why  what 
would  you  have?  There's  some  water,  that's 
quite  enough.  Come !  I  can't  stay  here  all 
day." 

Still  he  looked  ruefully  at  the  nauseous 
potion,  and  shuddered  as  she  stirred  it  round 
and  round. 

"  Will — you — take  it  ?"  she  exclaimed  ;  push- 
ing him  at  last  rudely  on  the  shoulder,  almost 
with  a  little  shake. 

The  old  man  turned  round  in  anger,  and  yet 
excessive  fear  ;  while  the  tears  ran  down  his 
hollow  cheeks.  Mary's  indignation  was  too 
great !  and  forgetting  all  else  she  sprang  forward 
towards  him. 

"  Oh !  my  darling,  my  darling !"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  stretching  his  arms  out  w^ildly  to  her, 
and  bursting  into  hysterical  cries. 

In  a  moment  she  was  before  him,  kneeling, 
her  arms  thrown  round  him,  her  head  resting 
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on  his  breast ;  while  his  arms  were  around  her 
neck, — and  showers  of  tears  and  kisses  covered 
her  brow  and  dishevelled  hair. 

The  old  woman  could  not  believe  her  senses. 

"  Miss  Sydney,  Ma'am  !"  she  screamed.  And 
diving  franticly  into  her  pocket  shes  earched 
indefatigably  for  her  key.  There  it  was,  quite 
safe ;  and  she  drew  it  forth,  looking  hard,  first  at 
it, — questioningly, — then  at  Mary,  then  at  it 
again.  But  no  knowledge  came ;  so  she  stood 
swelling  with  anger,  and  shaking  with  fear. 
"  How  could  it  have  come  to  pass  ?"  and  "  What 
would  my  Lady  say  ?" 

Wholly  disregardful  of  her,  the  father  and 
child  continued  their  fond  embraces ;  murmur- 
ing broken  words  of  a  love  that  no  words  could 
speak,  and  feeling  in  that  moment  of  reunion  a 
compensation  for  all  their  griefs. 

"  You  will  let  me  stay  with  you,  my  father  ?" 
at  length  whispered  Mary  in  a  faltering  voice  ; 
"  you  will  let  me  stay  with  you, — and  not  let 
me  be  sent  from  you  again  ?"  And  he  was 
about  to  say  that  she  should  never  leave  him, — 
never  let  him  be  ill-used  again,  but  take  care 
of  him  for  ever ;  when  the  old  woman  in- 
terfered. 
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"  Indeed,  Miss  Sydney,  'm,  I  can't  but  say  I 
think  it  very  unbecoming,  wlien  it  was  master 
himself  as  ordered  me  to  lock  the  door  upon 
you,  that  you  should  be  asking  of  him  to  let 
you  be  here,  as  if  it  were  my  doing.  You 
know  very  well,  Sir,  it  was  all  along  of  your 
own  orders.  Why  bless  me  !  what  should  1 
want  to  lock  the  young  lady  up  for  ?  It's 
nothing  to  me  if  she  chooses  to  marry  the  great 
Mogul,  or  nobody  !  You  yourself  said.  Sir,  she 
was  an  obstinate,  ungrateful  young  lady,  and 
should  be  locked  up  till  she  come  to  reason, 
and  her  duty,  and  was  willing  to  marry  the 
Captain ; — and  a  better  gentleman  no  one,  young 
or  old  could  meet  with,  and — " 

She  would  have  gone  on  endlessly,  had  not 
her  words  brought  aU  his  supposed  wrongs — 
banished  for  the  moment  by  Mary's  gentle 
presence — back  upon  General  Sydney's  memory  ; 
mingled  with  the  hope  that  Mary's  appearance 
there  was  the  sign  of  her  having  relented  as  to 
her  decision.  His  kisses  suddenly  ceased ;  and 
he  drew  back  a  little  from  the  clasp  of  her 
loving  arms,  as  he  said,  half  doubtingly : 

'*  But  you  are  going  to  be  a  good  girl  now. 
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Mary ;  and  not  going  to  break  my  heart,  and  kill 
me  as  youVe  been  doing  ?  eh  ?" 

Mary  sought  to  turn  his  thoughts ;  and 
pressed  her  quivering  lips  to  his  cheek  as  she 
murmured  fresh  words  of  love  and  happiness. 
But  the  old  man  was  now  thoroughly  roused ; 
and  all  his  thoughts  were  turned  with  renewed 
strength  into  the  old,  selfish  channel. 

"  Ah  1  kisses  are  all  very  well,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  but  they  won't  do  for  everything ; — they  won't 
pay  for  disobedience,  and  wilfulness.  But  you'll 
be  a  good  girl  now,  I  know,  and  not  vex  your 
father  any  more." 

Still  she  made  no  reply ;  how  could  she  ? 
and  her  hope  again  turning  to  fear,  she  strove 
to  linger  out  yet  the  dear  moments  of  troubled 
pleasure  that  were  hers  in  being  with  him. 

"  Dearest  father,"  she  said  at  length,  lovingly, 
"  let  us  talk  of  yourself  now ;  and  you  will  let 
me  sit  by  you,  and  read  to  you,  and  walk  with 
you  if—" 

"  Don't  go  on  talking  so,"  he  exclaimed ;  his 
sharp  tone  returning,  and  the  angry  twinkle  of 
his  eye ;  "  but  tell  me  at  once,  whether  you  will 
do  as   I   desire  or  not.     Vm  not  going  to  be 
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played  the  fool  with. — Will  you  do  as  I  desire 
you  and  marry  this  excellent  man  ?  or  are  you 
as  obstinate  and  evil-minded  as  ever  ?" 

"  My  father  !"  she  faltered  out,  "  my  father  ! 
think  what  it  is  you  ask  of  me.  For  life — 
think !  for  life  to  be  with  one  I  cannot  love, 
and  to  be  separated  from  him  I  love.  Think 
how  he  saved  our  lives  when  we  were  so  near 
perishing.  And  you  let  it  go  on,  dear  father, — 
living  together — being  always  together !  Oh  ! 
you  could  not  part  us  now :  you  could  not — 
could  not — could  not,  part  us  now  !"  And  her 
head  dropped  heavily  on  his  breast  again. 

"  I — I  dont  know  what — what  vou  are  talk- 
ing  about,"  said  the  old  man  troubled  and 
confused  ;  "  only  you  must  mind  what  I  say — 
I  will  have  it — I  will  have  it — " 

The  door-bell  rang ;  all  of  them  started. 
The  old  woman  having  answered  it,  came  back 
with  a  triumphant  air. 

"  Lady  Davenport's  compliments,  and  she  had 
called  in  her  way  home  to  ask  how  General  and 
Miss  Sydney  were ;  and  if  agreeable  she  would 
be  with  them  in  an  hour's  time." 

"  Certainly — certainly,"  said  General  Sydney, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot ;  yet  half  relieved 
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at  thinking  that  she  was  come  back  to  take 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  his  acts  off  his 
hands. 

"  Now,  Mary,"  lie  continued,  quivering  with 
rage,  and  fear  ;  "  you  answer  ine  directly,  and 
say  you  will  do  wdiat  I  desire.  If  you  don't, 
you  go  back  to  your  room,  and  never  see  me 
again." 

She  seemed  incapable  of  speaking.  The 
old  woman  came  near  as  if  to  take  her  from 
him. 

"  Yes — yes,"  he  exclaimed, '  "  take  her  away 
— take  her  away,  she  is  a  wicked  girl — a  wicked 
girl" 

But  when  Mary  felt  the  woman  trying  to 
take  her  away,  her  weakened  muscles  seemed 
endowed  with  renewed  strength,  and  she  clasped 
her  arms  round  her  father  with  frantic  force. 
But  when  separated  from  him  at  last  by  their 
united  efforts,  and  the  strong  old  woman  bore 
her  off, — overcome  by  the  intolerable  agony  of 
her  feelings,  she  fainted,  and  in  that  state  was 
carried  up-stairs. 

The  woman  laid  her  on  her  bed,  and  admi- 
nistering a  restorative,  watched  her  till  she 
seemed  somewhat  recovered ;  when  observing  the 
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state  of  confusion  of  the  furniture  in  the  little 
closet,  she  went  to  see  what  could  be  the 
matter.  In  an  instant  the  mode  of  escape  was 
made  clear  to  her.  She  stood  petrified  with 
hon'or !  Then  sitting  dow^n  in  a  chair,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  apron,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears. 

She  could  now  account  for  the  earth-stains, 
and  streaks  of  green  and  brown  she  had  ob- 
served upon  the  poor  girl's  dress  and  hands, 
and  that  dark  H\id  bruise  upon  her  temple ; — 
she  had  fallen  from  the  roof — that  tender,  deli- 
cate girl !  She  turned  sick  at  the  bare  thought ; 
and  something  of  an  idea  of  what  the  feelings 
must  have  been  which  made  her  dare  such  a 
risk,  gleamed  dimly  on  her  mind.  And  it  was 
to  get  to  her  father — not  to  fly  from  him  ! — 
Again  her  tears  flowed  as  she  thought  of  that ; 
and  the  agonized  countenance  of  the  poor  girl 
rose  reproachingly  before  her.  For  the  first 
time  she  seemed  to  feel  what  a  cruel  part  was 
being  acted.  Mary's  words  to  her  father  too, 
had  told  her  what  had  been  kept  sedulously 
from  her  by  Lady  Davenport,  when  she  had  put 
her  into  her  partial  confidence  and  secured  her 
interest  in   her  plans  : — namely,  that  there  was 
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another,  and  a  beloved  lover,  who  was  to  be 
abandoned  and  lost,  if  Captain  Normanton  was 
to  succeed ;  and  dry  and  hard  as  her  nature  had 
seemed  to  be,  there  was  still  enough  of  the 
woman's  heart  left  within  her,  to  make  her  feel 
what  such  a  sacrifice  must  be. 

She  replaced  the  furniture,  with  trembling 
hands ;  and  having,  by  a  furtive  glance,  ascer- 
tained that  Mary  was  quite  conscious  again, 
she  stole  away,  lest  her  unwonted  meltings 
should  be  observed ;  and  reluctantly,  and  with 
scarcely  a  sound,  locked  the  door  again  after 
her. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

My  unforgotten  child ! 

Have  I  not  prayed  and  wept  ? 
And  through  the  silent  night, 

A  lonely  vigil  kept  ? 

Yes  !  I  am  with  thee  now. 

To  watch  that  ransomed  heart ; 

To  see  how  in  its  woe. 
It  will  perform  its  part. 

c.    N. 

Here  me,  O  my  God !  in  my  extremest  need ; 
I  send  my  soul  to  Thee  in  passionate  prayer, 
Before  the  footstool  of  thy  heavenly  throne. 

SCHILLER. 

Oh !  conscience  is  a  wondrous  thing, 
When  God  awakes  it  in  its  might. 

LAYS  OF  THE  KIRK  AND  THE  COVENANT. 

Mary   sat   up    in  her    bed,    but    felt    quite 
bewildered.     The  great  bodily  exertion  she  had 
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used  in  getting  out  of  the  window,  the  terror  as 
well  as  hurts  and  bruises  of  her  fall,  the  agony 
at  the  sight  of  her  father's  misery,  and  not  least 
his  sending  her  from  him  again,  altogether 
seemed  more  than  her  nature  could  endure. 
She  looked  piteously  around  her  as  if  to  ask 
for  help  where  there  was  none,  and  overcome  by 
the  anguish  of  her  desolation  she  moaned  forth : 
"  No  one  to  speak  for  me  !  no  one  to  help  me  !" 
She  shuddered ;  then  rising  hurriedly,  and 
falling  on  her  knees,  prayed  long  and  agon- 
izedly  ;  and  with  hands  strained  together  seemed 
wrestling  with  God,  for  strength,  and  wisdom, 
and  guidance.  When  she  rose,  it  was  as  if  her 
mind  was  clear,  and  decided.  She  seemed  to 
have  taken  some  determinate  resolution,  though 
she  was  pale  as  death,  and  shook  as  with  the 
palsy.  She  got  to  her  chair,  though  forced  to 
stay  herself  by  everything  she  passed,  so  weak 
she  was  ;  and  strove  to  get  warmth  in  her,  and 
to  still  her  shaking  hands,  and  trembling  lips, 
through  which  the  cold  breath  seemed  to  come 
like  an  ice-blast. 


A  gelitle  knock, — a  gentle  turning  of    the 
key,  and  Lady  Davenport  all  at  once  appeared ; 
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armed  with  smiles,  and  winning  sweetness. 
But  all  her  affectations  were  scattered  in  a 
moment,  at  the  siofht  of  Marv's  deathly  coun- 
tenance. 

"  My  dear  child  !"  she  exclaimed,  hastening 
to  her,  "  you  are  not  well." 

Mary  shook  her  head,  but  her  lips  refused 
a  sound.  Lady  Davenport  was  really  shocked 
and  terrified  at  her  appearance  ;  and  felt  that 
matters  must  be  brought  speedily  to  a  close, 
or  it  might  be  a  fatal  one  for  her  ;  and  she 
determined  to  use  all  her  powers  once  more, 
to  induce  her  to  yield  to  their  wishes ;  still 
trying  to  convince  herself  that  then  all  would 
be  well. 

"  I  know  W'hat  this  is,  my  dear,"  she  said 
soothingly,  holding  Mary's  hands  between  her 
own,  to  try  and  restore  some  warmth  to  them  ; 
"  your  father  has  told  me  of  your  ha\dng  gone 
down  to  him  ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
feeling  so  much  at  his  having  sent  you  from 
him  again.  I  am  so  soiTy ! — but  I  felt  sure 
how  it  w^ould  be.  He  will  kill  himself  rather 
than  give  way  ;  he  is  so  determined  that  you 
should  escape  the  fate  you  wish  to  plunge  yourself 
into.      My  dear  Mary — I  must  call  you  so," 
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and  she  put  her  arm  round  her,  and  drew  her 
tenderly  to  rest  her  head  upon  her  shoulder — 
(she  had  scarce  power  to  resist) — "you  will 
obey  and  please  him  ; — you  will  give  new  life 
to  us  all,  and  change  this  sad  state  of  things, 
into  happiness  and  joy. — Tell  me — whisper  to 
me  that  you  will ;  and  in  a  moment  your  father 
will  hold  you  to  his  heart  again  as  his  own  dear 
child." 

Mary  with  an  effort  disengaged  herself  from 
her ;  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  My  dear  love,"  continued  Lady  Davenport, 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  her  impatience,  yet 
still  speaking  in  the  gentlest  tone,  "  put  an  end, 
I  beseech  you,  to  aU  this  cruel  delay,  and  prove 
yourself  still  the  sweet,  amiable  creature  we 
have  always  thought  you.  Let  me — let  me 
tell  your  father  you  are  willing  to  please  him." 
She  waited  some  moments,  then  playfully  added : 
"  Well  then,  I  shall  take  your  silence  for 
consent."  She  paused — and  Mary  was  still 
silent. 

Lady  Davenport's  heart  actually  ceased  beat- 
ing, so  ecstatic  was  her  delight !  and  so  sudden 
seemed  the  relief  at  last  from  all  her  anxieties. 
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"  My  dearest  child !"  she  exclaimed,  rising 
and  throwing  her  arms  again  round  the  miser- 
able girl ;  "my  dearest  child  !  Now  you  are 
indeed  the  sweetest,  and  best  of  children.  And 
now  your  father  will  come,  and  bless  his  darling 
once  more." 

And  kissing  her  with  real  affection — for  the 
moment — she  went  to  the  door,  intending  to 
call  General  Sydney  ;  but  she  suddenly  turned 
back,  for  she  dreaded  leaving  Mary  time  for 
thought — ha\'ing  really  taken  her  silence  for 
consent ; — and  seating  herself  again  by  her  side, 
said  : 

"  But  now  before  I  go  for  him,  my  dear  love, 
let  us  finish  all  arrangements.  Prolonged  in- 
tercourse under  existing  circumstances  can,  you 
will  feel,  only  be  painful,  and  embarrassing; 
so  I  ask  you  as  a  great  favour — let  the — event 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible — directly  ;  even — 
why  not — to-day." 

Mary  still  kept  her  face  hid  in  her  hands. 
"  Delay,"  continued  Lady  Davenport,  "  can,  as 
I  said,  but  prolong  suffering  ;  and  if  you  were 
to  see  my  poor  brother  I  am  sure  you  would 
feel  what  he  has  suffered;  health — spirit — 
life  almost — gone.   Your  father  too — yourself ! — 
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Come,  come  !  you  will  be  a  good,  dear  girl  in 
this  too  ;  and  then  we  shall  all  begin  to  breathe 
and  recover  ourselves  a  little.  Everything  you 
know,  can  be  ready  in  an  hour  or  two ;  and  it 
can  take  place  all  so  quietly  in  the  drawing- 
room,  no  fuss,  no — " 

"  Here  ?"  gasped  Mary. 

"  It  would  be  much  quieter  here,  my  dear  ;  so 
all  is  now  settled ;  and  I  will  go  and  tell  the 
good  news  to  your  father  ;  and  to  my  dear, 
poor,  desponding  brother ;  and  then  come 
back — and  the  toilet  will  soon  be  accomphshed." 

And  gaily  rising,  she  descended  to  inform 
General  Sydney  ;  and  took  him  up,  crying  with 
delight,  to  Mary,  who  submitted  without  word, 
or  tear,  or  smile,  to  his  caresses  and  commenda- 
tions ;  seeming  indeed  almost  past  feeling, 
capable  only  of  simple  endurance. 


Arrived  at  Lorrington,  Lady  Davenport  flew 
into  her  brother's  arms  ;  and  in  a  burst  of  joyful 
tears,  told  him,  of  Mary's  consent. 

Mary's  consent  ?     Impossible ! 

Tremblings  seized  him  ;  and  he  would  have 
fallen  to   the    ground  had   she    not    supported 
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him — such  a  thunder-stroke  did  it  fall  upon  his 
heart. 

Mary's  consent !  That,  for  which  he  had 
laboured  ceaselessly,  almost  sleeplessly,  for  long, 
long  months !  that,  for  which  he  had  made 
shipwreck  of  principle,  honour,  conscience  !  that, 
which  he  had  looked  to  as  the  only  star  that 
could  make  bright  his  path  in  life ! — there  it 
was — he  had  it !  And  what  was  it  to  him  ? 
the  death-blow  to  crush  him  to  the  earth — the 
climax  of  his  iniquities — the  seal  of  his  guilt, 
his  misery  ! 

His  first  impulse  was  to  say  :  "  I  reject  it — I 
will  not  have  it !"  But  he  had  given  himself 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  is  a  hard,  hard 
master,  and  who  "led  him  captive  at  his 
will ;"  and  \^Tithing  under  the  stings  of  con- 
science, grovelling  under  the  horror  of  self- 
contempt, — he  w^as  driven  forward  in  the  path 
of  crime,  all  power  of  virtue  denied  him.  Oh  ! 
true  the  words  which  say  : 

*•'  There  lies  thy  cross !  beneath  it  meekly  bow. 
It  suits  thy  stature  now ; 
Who  scornful  pass  it  with  averted  eye, 
'Twill  crush  him  by  and  bye  !'* 

Oh !  for  the  lost  power  of  virtue  !      What 
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would  he  not  now  have  given  to  have  stood  on 
its  bright  eminence  !  What  would  Mary's  loss 
then  have  been,  compared  with  now  so  winning 
her? 

Lady  Davenport  was  surprised  and  distressed 
at  seeing  his  emotion ;  but  she  told  herself  it 
was  only  the  effect  of  sudden  happiness  on  his 
worn  spirits  ;  and  he  had  long  felt  that  she  was 
not  one  to  whom  he  could  go,  even  with  his 
best  thoughts  ; — and  how  could  he  go  now, 
oppressed  with  guilt  ? 

Strange  !  that  to  Him  who  is  without  sin, 
alone,  can  we  go  to  find  sympathy  in  our  sins ; 
that  to  the  All-Pure  alone,  can  we  dare  open 
the  secrets  of  our  erring  lives  ! 

"  Christ  does  not  desert  us,  even  when  we 
sin.  Alas  !  if  he  did  !  Alas !  if  we  had  only 
a  sunshine  God,  w^ho  forsook  us  when  the  dark 
cloud  overwhelmed !"  Alas,  indeed  !  He  would 
have  left  us  soon,  and  for  ever  ! — Yet  who  but 
He  would  stay  by  us  at  such  times  ?  Constrain- 
ing motive  to  sin  no  more  ! 

But  of  Him  Captain  Norman  ton  thought 
not.  He  was  not  one  to  whom  the  promise 
belonged  :  "I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee."     Though  his   soul   had   at   times  been 
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touched  by  Mary's  high  and  heavenly  thoughts, 
yet  the  evil  within  him  had  been  too  strong  to 
allow  of  such  feelings  being  then  more  than 
"  the  morning  cloud,"  or  "  the  early  dew  ;"  and 
they  had  passed,  and  left  his  spirit  dry,  and 
barren  as  before. 

In  unspeakable  wretchedness  he  now  paced 
up  and  down  the  room  ;  while  Lady  Davenport, 
stealing  anxious  glances  at  him  from  time  to 
time,  sat  at  the  writing-table  inventing  a  letter 
to  the  good  old  clergyman  of  Lorrington.  She 
stated,  without  anv  remorse,  "  that  an  enffaofe- 
ment  had  subsisted  for  some  time  between  her 
brother  and  Miss  Sydney ;  but  that  it  had  not 
been  talked  of,  and  the  marriage  had  not  taken 
place,  on  account  of  her  delicate  health.  But 
that  Captain  Normanton  having  suddenly  to  go 
abroad  on  business,  without  a  day's  delay,  had 
persuaded  her  to  go  with  him,  in  hope  of  the 
climate's  benefitting  her ;  and  that  therefore  they 
requested  his  kind  services  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  an  hour's  time." 

This  note  dispatched,  and  an  acquiescing 
answer  received.  Lady  Davenport  prepared  to 
return  to  the  Park  House ;  having  ordered  the 

L  2 
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carriages,  and  done  everything  else  that  was 
required. 

"  You  will  dress  and  follow  me  soon,  Sigis- 
mund,"  she  said,  as  he  still  perturbedly  walked 
to  and  fro. 

"  Dress !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  to  feel  the  injunction  a  mockery. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  can't  be  married  in 
black.     I've  changed  my  things." 

He  glanced  a  moment  at  her  gay  attire,  and 
turned  sickening  away.  Sack-cloth  !  ashes  ! 
those  were  what  he  w^ould  have  chosen  for  his 
adornments ! 

"Very  well,"  he  said  gloomily.  And  she 
left  him ;  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  pro- 
vocation, that  what  she  had  so  ingeniously 
procured  at  such  great  price,  should  be  so 
ungraciously  received. 


Yet  it  was  not  repentance — that  "gift  of  God 
to  the  pardoned  soul" — that  this  unhappy  man 
felt  at  that  dreadful  moment — it  was  remorse, 
and  self-loathing ;  and  consciousness  of  things 
that  degraded  him  in  his  own  eyes  even  to  the 
very  dust.  He  writhed  under  the  tyranny  of 
feelings  that  would  not  let   him  do  what  his 
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better  nature  yet  told  him  there  was  still  time  to 
do  ;  and  he  cursed  again  and  again  the  weakness 
of  his  soul.  It  was  no  bright  perspective  of 
happiness,  as  of  old,  which  lured  him  on — hold- 
ing out  pictures  of  affection  won  by  love  like 
his,  and  all  the  charms  of  dear  domestic  life ! — 
no  !  Mary's  words  hung  hauntingly  over  his 
memory,  and  rushed  as  a  flame-breath  over  his 
heart: — "What  happiness — what  blessing  can 
you  expect?" — It  was  as  much  cowardice  as 
strength  that  held  him  to  his  purpose.  He 
feared  his  sister, — her  taunts  and  reproaches ; 
and  a  vain-glorious  pride  too  made  it  insufl'erable 
to  him  not  to  carry  through  what  he  had  once 
pledged  himself  to  do ;  and  to  have  it  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  many ;  who  he  was  aware  knew 
of  his  attachment,  that  he  had  failed  in  his 
object. 

These  were  the  poor  motives,  which,  together 
with  the  helpless  impossibility  of  giving  Mary 
up,  drove  him  on,  though  they  could  not  silence 
the  crying  voice  within.  He  dared  not  think 
of  Mary ;  and  when  the  thought  of  her  injured 
lover  crossed  his  brain  it  was  madness ! 

Wretched  godless  mortals  !  how  often  do  we 
pursue  a  thing  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice; 
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and  then  when  we  would  draw  back,  find 
ourselves  hurled  over  its  fatal  steeps  !  How  often 
obtain  the  object  of  our  wishes — snatch  the 
fruit  we  have  desired,  and  find  it  "  turn  to  ashes 
on  our  lips." 

Oh !  for  a  godly  aim,  godlily  pursued !  for 
human  love,  carried  out  in  the  love  of  God  ! 

There  was  no  time  however,  for  thought,  had 
he  wished  to  think.  His  sister  had  told  him 
how,  to  give  a  plausibility  to  the  hurried 
marriage,  she  had  said  he  had  to  go  abroad ;  and 
he  had  therefore  to  give  hasty  orders  on  the 
subject.  Then,  almost  distracted,  he  changed  his 
dress ;  and  throwing  himself  into  his  carriage, 
drove  to  the  Park  House.  Oh !  would  the 
lightning  shatter  him !  the  thunderbolt  strike 
him  to  earth  1  how  would  he  bless  them ! 

Lady  Davenport  meanwhile  had  returned 
to  the  Sydney s,  and  had  busied  herself  with 
arranging  Mary's  toilet.  She  herself  was 
incapable  of  speaking,  almost  of  moving.  Un- 
resistingly she  let  them  dress  her  beautiful  hair ; 
put  on  her,  her  wedding  garments  of  white,  her 
orange  wreath,  and  bridal  veil ;  and  when 
ready,  she  sat  there  perfectly  inanimate,    save 
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when  a  momentary  contraction  of  the  brow 
showed  that  thought  still  lived  within.  She 
might  have  served  for  a  model  of  the  beautiful, 
unfortunate  Inez  de  Castro,  sitting,  dead,  in 
her  festal  raiment. 

At  length  the  carriages  arrived.  Without 
a  word.  Lady  Davenport  gently  took  Mary's 
arm,  and  led  her  down  stairs ;  the  old  woman 
supporting  her  on  the  other  side. 

Mary  felt  her  tremble ;  and  in  surprise,  turned 
her  eyes  on  her  for  a  moment;  and  the  look 
of  sorrow  and  sympathy  which  she  received, 
weU-nigh  overcame  her.  She  answered  it  \\ith 
a  grateful,  quivering  smile  ;  for  though  marvelling 
at  the  change,  she  felt  that  there  was  true  feehng 
there ;  and  the  expression  of  her  large,  melan- 
choly eyes,  was  softened  for  a  moment.  But 
she  shook  off  the  weakness,  and  nerved  herself 
again  for  her  difficult  task. 

Captain  Normanton  had  expressed  it  as 
his  wish  that  the  marriage  should  not  take 
place  in  the  house,  but  in  the  village  church ; 
and  it  was  therefore  so  decided.  It  w^as  ar- 
ranged that  the  younger  servant  should  go 
with  Mary  for  the  time  as  her  attendant,  and 
she  was  to  join  her  at  the  church ;  and  the  old 
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woman,  whose  feelings  were  now  painftiUy  in- 
terested in  the  gentle  girl,  whose  too  willing 
oppressor  she  had  been  before,  determined  to 
accompany  her  there,  to  see  the  end  of  the  sad 
affair.  Such  things  as  could  be  hastily  packed 
had  been  put  upon  the  travelling  chariot ;  the 
rest  was  to  come  in  a  few  days,  with  Lady 
Davenport  and  General  Sydney,  who  were  to 
follow. 

Captain  Norman  ton  had  not  got  out  at  the 
Park  House;  he  could  not  meet  Mary.  He 
sat  buried  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  till 
General  Sydney  joined  him — Mary  and  Lady 
Davenport  going  in  Lady  Davenport's  car- 
riage. For  an  instant  he  raised  his  eyes, 
as  he  supported  Mary  from  the  carriage. 
He  had  not  seen  her  for  some  weeks  — 
weeks  to  her  of  imprisonment  and  horrible 
misery ; — imprisonment  which  he  had  allowed, 
misery  which  he  had  caused  ;  and  the  change 
in  her  was  shocking.  He  became  dizzy,  and 
confused.  Yet  was  there  but  little  of  tender 
regret  in  his  feelings  ;  rather  bitter  irritation  that 
she  should  have  been  willing  to  endure  all  this 
rather  than  be  his  wife. 

Her  arm  was  put  within  her  father's,  but  Lady 
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Davenport  was  forced  to  sustain  her  on  the 
other  side ;  for  the  old  man,  with  his  unsteady 
steps,  was  no  support  to  her.  Captain  Norman- 
ton  came  after  them  along  the  narrow  pathway, 
rather  as  if  following  the  funeral  of  his  love, 
than  going  with  her  to  the  altar.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  church-yard,  or  in  the  church, 
excepting  the  two  servants ;  for  scarcely  any  one 
knew  w^hat  was  going  to  take  place.  The 
clerk  opened  the  church-door  for  them ;  and 
when  he  shut  it  again,  and  the  hollow  sound  ran 
howHng  through  the  cold  and  empty  place, 
every  heart  in  that  mournful  party  shuddered,  as 
it  had  been  the  portal  of  the  vault  that  had 
closed  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

What !  married  ?  married  ? 
Lost  to  thy  dear,  thy  faithful  Tancred, 
Lost  for  ever  ? 

TANCRED    AND    SIGISMUNDA. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair's  distress  all  this  long  time 
may  well  be  imagined,  at  receiving  no  tidings  of 
Mary ;  and  she  had  no  clue  to  discovering  where 
she  was.  Having  expected  to  hear  from  her  in 
a  day  or  two,  she  had  at  first  been  perfectly 
satisfied ;  and  when  she  began  to  be  uneasy, 
it  was  too  late  to  be  able  to  track  her  progress. 

Mr.  Bruce  too  had  been  absent  at  the  time, 
and  knew  not  of  her  departure  till  some  weeks 
after  it  had  taken  place.  Then  he  too  felt 
alarmed,  when  he  heard  that  no  tidings  had 
been  heard  of  her;  but  with  a  sailor's  quick 
perception  of  the  best  thing  to  do,  he  returned 
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to  London  directly ;  and  when  there,  went  from 
banker  to  banker  till  he  found  the  one  who  was 
enaployed  by  General  Sydney,  thinking  he 
would  certainly  know  his  direction ;  but  he  did 
not,  for  sonfie  time,  as  we  have  seen.  When  at 
length  he  learned  it  from  Lady  Davenport,  he 
immediately  wrote  to  inform  Mr.  Bruce,  as  the 
latter  had  begged  he  would ;  but  he  being  again 
absent  from  town,  the  letter  went  from  place  to 
place  without  ever  reaching  him. 

He  called  again  however  at  the  banker's 
when  he  returned  to  town ;  and  was  overjoyed 
at  receiving  at  last  the  desired  direction.  The 
banker  then  laughingly  mentioned  what  Lady 
Davenport  had  said  concerning  General  Sydney's 
fortune ;  adding  also  what  he  had  told  her  in 
return.  Mr.  Bruce's  surprise  was  unbounded  ! 
— unbounded  too  the  joy  with  which  he  heard 
what  must  so  materially  add  to  the  happiness  of 
those  he  loved. 

He  set  ofp  instantly  for  Lorrington ;  and 
having  dismissed  his  chaise  at  the  town  a  few 
miles  off,  he  proceeded  there  on  foot.  The 
name  of  the  place  bore  no  enlightenment  to 
him,  for  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  Captain 
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Normanton's,  nor  could  he  have  imagined  them 
capable  of  such  an  audacious  step  as  taking 
Mary  there. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  the  elastic  air  sent 
him  bounding  along;  for  he  felt  unusually 
light-hearted  at  having  at  length  discovered 
Mary's  retreat, — at  the  joyful  news  he  had  to 
tell  her, — and  at  the  prospect  of  the  pleasure — 
dangerous  indeed,  but  so  great ! — of  seeing  her 
again.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  his  path; 
and  his  animated  eye  roved  delightedly  over 
the  beauties  of  the  country — already  beginning 
stealthily  to  robe  itself  here  and  there  in  its 
fresh  mantle  of  green — and  over  that  splendid 
park,  with  whose  possessor  he  little  dreamed  he 
was  acquainted. 

Turning  out  of  a  lane,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  the  little  church.  It  was  quite  apart  from 
the  village ;  no  house  near,  but  the  parsonage, 
which  was  quite  close.  Two  carriages — one 
with  its  four  horses,  evidently  intended  for  a 
journey — were  standing  by  the  gate ;  the  ser- 
vants belonging  to  them  being  at  that  moment 
busily  engaged  in  pinning  on  their  favours — for 
even  at  that  moment  of  haste  and  confusion 
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Lady  Davenport  had  found  time  to  think  of 
them.  Not  a  suspicion  crossed  his  mind ; — how 
should  it? 

"  Gay  doings,"  he  said  with  his  sunny  smile ; 
addressing  a  solitary  old  woman  who  was 
leaning  with  her  arms  on  the  low  church-yard 
wall. 

"  That's  as  it  may  be,"  she  replied,  shaking 
her  head  ;  "  things  isn't  always  as  they  seem." 

"  But  why  should  you  doubt  this  ?" 

'*  I've  heard  things  as  makes  me;  though 
I've  always  found  the  gentleman  a  worthy 
gentleman  too.  But  they  say  as  the  father's 
pressed  it  too  much  on  the  poor  young  thing ; 
and  my  Lady  too  ;  and  she's  not  one  as'll  be 
gainsay'd  any  how." 

Big  drops  of  terror  burst  from  the  young 
man's  brow. 

"  Woman  !"  he  exclaimed  choking,  "  who  are 
they?" 

She  turned  round  surprised,  and  angrj^,  as  his 
powerftil  hand  shook  the  spare  shoulder  on 
which  it  was  laid  ;  but  the  look  of  agony  in 
that  fine  countenance  chased  all  other  thoughts. 

"  Dear  me !"    she  said  with   much  feeling ; 
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"  who'd  'a  thought  as  you'd  'a  cared ;  stranger- 
like as  you  seem." 

"  Who  are  they  ?"  he  reiterated  fiercely. 

"It's  Captain  Normanton  then,  as  has  the 
fine  house  there,  and  Miss  Sydney  as  came  here 
this—" 

His  hands  were  on  the  wall,  and  he  was  in 
the  act  of  springing  furiously  over  it,  when  she 
stopped  him — laying  her  withered  hand  on  his 
shoulder  now. 

"  Bless  you !  don't  go  now,"  she  said ; 
"  they're  a  coming  out  you  see ;  too  late  to  do 
noth'n  now." 

And  the  church-door  opened,  and  the 
clanging  bells  burst  forth. 

It  was  then  indeed  too  late  !  He  could  not  s  e 
them.  He  rushed  away  as  if  pursued  by  some 
avenging  demon  ;  till  finding  a  gate  open  into  a 
field,  he  turned  into  it ;  and  when  hid  from  the 
road,  by  some  stacks  which  were  there,  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  in  a  frenzy  of  agony  too 
terrible  to  be  endured.  Oh !  how  his  still 
unchastened  spirit  made  him  curse  the  ruthless, 
unrelenting  man  who  had  hunted  down  and 
seized  his  prey  with  such  remorseless  grasp, — 
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and  the  weak  father  who,  in  his  ci-uelty  and 
selfishness,  had  sacrificed  his  child  for  his  own 
pleasure ;  and  that  frail  and  faithless  child,  who 
by  any  force — by  any  guile  could  have  been 
made  to  renounce  her  love,  and  wreck,  not  only 
her  own  happiness,  but  that  of  the  dearest 
friend  he  had  in  life.  His  very  heart  was 
pierced  with  anguish,  as  he  thought  of  him, 
and  what  his  intolerable  sufferings  would  be. 
He  knew  his  generous  nature ;  knew  the 
tenderness  which  blended  with  his  high  chi- 
valrous courage,  and  was  so  peculiar  a  beauty  in 
his  character ;  knew  too  what  his  sufferings 
would  be  at  her  misery.  Oh !  how  could  she 
so  have  betrayed, — so  have  abandoned  one  who 
had  in  her  such  implicit  trust,  who  cherished  for 
her  such  unbounded  love  ! 

" '  Frailty  thy  name  is  woman  !'  "  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  started  up,  and  stamped  on  the 
ground  in  his  ungoverned  wrath. 

But  even  then  he  could  not  do  her  the 
injustice  to  believe  that  the  mere  gifts  of  fortune 
— the  beauties  of  the  place  he  had  admired  so 
much  in  coming,  when  he  knew  not  to  whom  it 
belonged,  but  w^hich  now  seemed  more  hideous 
to   him  than   the  pit   of  iVvemus — that  thes 
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things  could  have  weighed  with  her  against 
tried  affection — that  heart's  best  earthly  home  ! 

No  I  he  only  thought  that,  wearied  with 
persecution  and  suffering,  she  had  weakly  yielded 
at  last  to  the  evil  influence  of  those  around  her  ; 
and  to  obtain  a  momentary  peace,  had  wrecked 
her  real  peace  for  ever. 

*'  Could  she  not  have  endured  a  little 
longer,"  he  thought,  "for  the  sake  of  such  a 
future  ? — for  the  sake  of  such  a  trusting,  noble 
heart  as  St.  Clair's  ?" 

Alas  1  he  knew  not  what  had  been  her 
trials — what  her  sufferings  ! 

But  the  bells  had  ceased;  and  now  were 
heard  the  quick,  sharp  ringing  of  hoofs,  and  the 
crackling  rush  of  wheels  on  the  frosty  ground. 
He  started  forward,  impelled  by  a  mad  desire  to 
throw  himself  in  their  way,  and,  if  looks  could 
blast,  to  blast  them  by  his  glance  of  unmeasured 
scorn  and  hatred.  But  happily  the  carriage 
passed  not  by  that  way ;  and  the  sounds  died 
away  in  the  distance.  Then  he  remembered 
that  he  had  a  hard,  and  bitter  task  before  him, 
which  he  must  set  himself  to  perform.  He 
must  not  let  this  fatal  news  reach  his  friend, 
or  poor  Mrs.  St.  Clair  through  the  cold,  hard 
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medium  of  the  public  papers ;  he  must  go 
to  the  latter  directly,  and  they  must  advise 
together  as  to  the  best  means  of  breaking  the 
miserable  event  to  her  son.  He  left  the  tield, 
and  pursued  his  way  through  the  lanes  and 
roads,  without  once  raising  his  eyes  on  a  scene 
now  so  blasting  to  his  sight.  Her's  were  now 
those  hills,  those  woods,  those  luxuries  of  art 
and  nature !  "  Better,  happier  far,"  his  heart 
exclaimed,  "  a  hut  on  the  sea-beat  shore ;  with 
peace,  and  love,  and  truth  !" 

He  travelled  aU  that  night,  and  early  the 
next  morning  reached  Mrs.  St  Clair's. 

Messengers  of  bad  tidings  in  the  East,  come 
with  rent  garments,  and  ashes  on  their  heads. 
Alas  !  it  needed  no  such  adventitious  signs, 
to  convey  all  sorrow  to  the  anxious  mother  w^hen 
he  appeared  before  her ;  his  heart  was  rent, 
the  ashes  were  on  his  cheek.  He  could  not 
speak. 

"  My  son  ?"  she  cried,  when  she  saw  him  ; 
in  wild  alarm. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Mary  ?— dead  ?" 

"  Worse."     And  he  buried  his  face  in  his 

VOL.    IIL  M 
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hands,  and  threw  himself  down  in  a  chair, 
overwhelmed  as  with  the  shame  and  misery  of 
our  fallen  nature. 

She  quietly  sat  down — her  hands  before  her. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  pause  in  her  whole  being ; 
a  space  of  complete  vacuum.  Her  breath  came 
not,  her  heart  stopped  its  beating;  her  mind 
became  quite  blank.  She  could  not  think  that, 
and  she  could  think  nothing  else.  Mr.  Bruce 
rose  after  a  few  moments,  and  grasping  her 
hand,  said  in  a  low  hollow  voice  :  "  How  shall 
we  ever  tell  him  ?" 

"Tell  him — what?"  she  said,  looking  up 
into  his  agitated  countenance,  and  endeavoured 
to  believe  that  she  did  not  understand  that,  the 
horrible  conviction  of  which  she  yet  felt  stealing 
over  her. 

"  I  cannot  name  it,"  he  said ;  "  you  must 
know  what  it  is." 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  sinking  on  her 
knees,  hiding  her  face  on  the  sofa,  seemed  lost 
for  a  time  in  prayer.  When  she  rose,  she  held 
out  her  cold,  trembling  hand  to  him. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  so  changed 
he  almost  started  at  it,  "  I  could  not  speak  to 
you   then ;    but    I    have    looked   beyond   this 
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wretched  world,  for  him,  and  all  is  still  hright 
and  joyful  there.  And  it  w^as  she  who  taught 
me  to  feel  that !  Great  God  !  what  a  w^orld  this 
is !" 

They  sat  in  miserable  consultation  for  a  time  ; 
and  at  last  Mr.  Bruce  said  the  best  thing  would 
be  for  him  if  possible,  to  go  out  to  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  and  break  it  to  him  as  best  he  might. 
This  was  therefore  determined  on ;  and  know^g 
that  a  freshly  commissioned  ship  was  under 
orders  to  reheve  one  of  those  on  that  station, 
he  said  he  would  start  directly,  that  no  chance, 
and  no  time  might  be  lost. 

When  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  he  met 
Captain  Seymour ;  and  telling  him  his  wishes— 
though  not  the  reason  of  them — he  could  not 
have  breathed  the  words  to  have  saved  his 
existence — he  kindly  undertook  to  get  a  passage 

for  him  in  the  • ,  and  told  him  it  w^as  well 

he  had  not  lost  time,  as  the  vessel  was  just 
clearing  out  of  harbour. 


M  2 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Who  can  tell  the  appointed  place  which  this  trial  has 
in  the  lives  of  each  of  us  ;  the  appointed  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  sent. — adam  graeme. 

His  blood  our  peace,— His  intercession  our  comfort,— 
His  word  our  warrant, — His  grace  our  strength, — His 
sympathy  our  support, — His  speedy  coming  our  hope. — 

REV.  J.  C.  RYLE. 

I  put  my  wrongs  forth  out  of  my  heart,  and  com- 
mitted myself  to  God. — adam  graeme. 

A  MISERABLE  voyage  Mr.  Bruce  had,  weighed 
down  as  he  was  with  the  terrible  secret  within 
him.  When  last  he  had  ploughed  those  Atlantic 
weaves,  they  had  been  with  him,  so  happy  !  and 
though  his  own  heart  had  seemed  heavy  enough 
then,  what  was  that  to  what  he  felt  now  ?  His 
piety,  true  and  sincere,  was  still  immature ;  and 
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he  could  not  yet  rest  his  own  sorrows,  nor 
those  of  the  hearts  he  loved  so  much,  on  the 
compassions  of  his  God.  He  had  learnt  to 
think  with  less  harshness  of  the  unfortunate 
girl,  whom  yet  he  too  deeply  loved  ;  but  found 
that  his  compassion  made  his  sorrow  only  the 
greater. 

As  the  vessel  drew  near  her  destination,  his 
dread  at  having  to  communicate  his  fearful  in- 
telligence became  perfect  agony,  and  he  felt 
almost  a  dreadful  hope,  that  in  that  deadly 
clime  his  friend  might  have  passed  away  from 
this  evil  world,  ere  he  had  learnt  how  evil  it 
could  be ;  blest  in  his  trust  of  her  he  loved  on 
earth,  blest  in  his  trust  in  Him  he  loved  in 
Heaven. 

He  really  dared  not  meet  the  first  burst  of 
his  wretchedness ;  and  felt  too  that  the  un- 
expected sight  of  him,  and  his  betraying  coun- 
tenance would  at  once  bring  despair  to  his 
heart ;  so  judged  it  best  to  write  a  few  words 
in  addition  to  those  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  hur- 
riedly written ;  determining  to  send  them  to  the 
ship  before  he  went  thither  himself. 

His  heart  quite  sickened  as  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  vessel,  as  she  lay  motionless  on  the 
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fervid  waters  of  the  bay ;  and  giving  his  letters 
to  the  man  who  was  to  take  the  bag  on  board, 
he  went  below  and  with  earnest  prayers  and 
supplications  sought  strength,  and  comfort  for 
him  so  sorely  tried. 


A  painful,  yet  curious  sight  it  was,  that 
vessel's  deck,  as  the  boat  from  the  new  comer 
rowed  towards  her,  and  the  man  with  the  bag 
mounted  her  side. 

It  was  some  months  since  any  news  had  been 
received  from  England ;  and  in  that  time  what 
might  not  have  happened  ? 

Faces  with  every  shade  of  anxiety  were  there 
watching  the  distribution  of  the  letters,  and 
eyes  straining  to  read  far-off  directions ;  and 
hands  stretched  forth  above,  and  through  the 
throng  that  crowded  around.  Some  indeed, 
were  standing  aloof,  laughing  at  an  eagerness 
they  could  not  then  understand ;  while  others, 
walked  away,  sickening  with  the  feeling  that 
they  had  sorrows,  no  news,  no  letters  could 
assuage. 


It  was  at   the  time  that  Mr.  St.   Clair  was 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  fever  that  the 
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ship  arrived;  and  being  still  very  weak,  and 
feeling  dizzy  with  his  hopes  and  fears,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  press  forward  amongst  the 
others,  but  had  commissioned  Edward  Somer- 
ville  to  see  if  there  were  any  letters  for  him. 
The  boy  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  waving  his 
letters  over  his  head  in  triumph;  having  got 
those  for  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  one  from  that 
brother,  for  himself.  He  gave  Mr.  St.  Clair  his, 
and  was  standing  at  his  side,  devouring  his  own 
with  eyes,  and  heart,  and  soul,  when  he  heard  a 
cry,  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  stretched  on  the 
deck  at  his  side.  He  called  for  help  in  con- 
sternation, and  alarm ;  and  many  soon  came  to 
his  assistance ;  when  seeing  the  letter — the  one 
from  Mr.  Bruce — still  open  in  his  hand,  he 
snatched  it  up  before  any  one  else  could  observe 
it,  and  folding  it  up,  put  it  in  his  pocket  with 
quick,  intuitive  sense,  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 

Fit  after  fit  came  over  that  distracted  mind  ; 
the  fever  returned  with  double  force  upon  him  ; 
— sorrow — that  ready  preparer  for  sickness — 
making  him  but  too  much  fitted  to  receive  its 
renewed  and  deadly  attacks.  Mr.  Bruce  came 
on  board  soon  after  he  had  sent  his  letter,  and 
though  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  he  mounted 
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the  ship's  side,  yet  all  previous  sorrow  was 
forgotten  in  the  anguish  with  which  he  saw 
his  friend  in  his  delirious  state,  battling  between 
life  and  death.  As  he  looked  on  him,  and  met 
the  gaze  of  those  beautiful  eyes,  fornierly  so 
eloquent  in  their  varied  expression,  now  fixed  in 
blank  unconsciousness,  or  glaring  with  fierce 
wildness — his  slight  form  a  perfect  skeleton,  and 
his  voice  the  hollow,  horrifying  one  of  "  moody 
madness," — and  thought  too  of  what  the  return 
of  consciousness  must  bring  to  him  should  he 
survive,  he  could  not  but  feel  what  mercy  it 
would  be  if  he  were  thus  early  snatched  from 
this  stormy  world,  and  allowed  to  enter  in 
peace  that  calm  "  haven  where  he  would  be." 
But  yet  he  loved  him  so  much  I  His  poor 
mother  too  ! 

It  was  decided  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  should 
return  in  the  ship  that  was  homeward-bound,  as 
his  only  chance  for  life ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  easily 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  him.  Poor 
Edward  Somerville  was  broken-hearted  at  having 
to  part  with  him  in  that  state ;  and  before  he 
went,  he  delivered  into  Mr.  Bruce's  hands  the 
letter    (his    own    letter)    carefully    sealed    up; 
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begging  him  to  assure  Mr.  St.  Clair,  should 
consciousness  ever  return  that  no  syllable  of  it 
had  been  seen  by  living  soul.  Mr.  Bruce  was 
touched,  and  pleased  by  the  boy's  honourable 
feeling,  and  by  his  deep  affection  for  his  friend  ; 
and  promised  to  write  by  the  first  opportunity, 
and  tell  him  how  it  fared  with  him  whom  they 
both  loved  with  so  deep  a  regard. 


As  they  gained  fresher  latitudes,  the  fever 
gradually  diminished  ;  though  leaving  its  victim 
in  a  state  of  prostration  that  was  wTctched 
to  behold.  He  could  not  stir,  or  lift  a  hand  ; 
his  weakness  was  that  of  an  infant. 

Child-like  also,  yet  most  manly,  was  his 
perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  Many  messages  had  passed  between 
his  soul  and  God  through  the  hours  of  his 
fearful  deliriums,  and  death-like  trances.  The 
mind  had  slept  indeed,  but  the  soul  had  been 
aw^ake ;  and  in  its  disentangled  state,  had  fed  at 
the  fountain-head  of  God's  eternal  peace.  "  So 
He  giveth  it  His  beloved,  sleeping." 

His  murmured  words  were  continually  ad- 
dressed to  God ;  and  when  Mr.  Bruce  spoke  to 
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him  on  heavenly  subjects  he  always  became 
calm  and  tranquil. 

"  Don't  talk  to  him  of  those  things  now," 
said  the  Captain  of  the  ship  one  day. 

"  By  all  means  let  him,"  exclaimed  the 
surgeon,  "it  has  the  best  possible  effect." 

He  spoke  merely  of  the  physical  effect — he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  deeper  good  produced ; — 
but  he  was  perfectly  right ;  it  did  for  the  sufferer, 
by  soothing  his  mind,  more  than  all  his  mede- 
cines  could  effect. 

He  was  so  calm,  when  his  senses  were  quite 
restored,  that  Mr.  Bruce  thought  it  impossible 
he  could  have  retained  the  memory  of  what  had 
occurred ;  and  dreaded  that  he  had  still  the  fear- 
ful task  before  him  of  breaking  it  to  him.  But 
he  was  mistaken ;  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  perfectly 
conscious  of  what  had  taken  place — of  the 
event  which  had  made  his  life  a  blank ;  but 
there  was  no  rebellion  in  his  heart ;  so  in  its 
deep  oppression  there  was  yet  calm  and  peace. 

'*0h  Lord  my  God !  do  Thou  thy  holy  will !" 

That,  in  noble  faith  was  his  soul's  language ; 
and  the  answer  was :  "  Peace." 

A  new  source  too  of  more  than  peace — of 
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high  transcendant  joy,  had  been  in  secret  opened 
to  him,  during  those  hours  closed  to  outward 
impressions.  From  the  first  dawn  of  heavenly 
things  in  his  heart,  his  course  had  been  marked 
by  the  most  spiritual  tenderness  of  conscience. 
Every  fresh  ray  of  light,  had  shown  him  more 
and  more  of  God's  pure  and  holy  nature,  and 
his  soul  had  panted  to  live  up  to  the  bright 
standard  set  before  it.  But  the  very  ardour  of  his 
desire  to  do  so,  had  made  him  fearful  of  his 
own  state,  when  he  saw  how  often  he  failed, 
and  how  far  his  practice  was  behind  his  high 
aspirations  ;  and  this  had  constantly  troubled 
his  mind,  and  he  had  often  feared  that  Heaven 
could  not  be  for  such  as  he  was.  And  though 
he  spoke  the  thorough  conviction  of  his  soul 
to  others,  when  he  exhorted  them  to  a  full  belief 
in  the  all-efficacious  atonement  made  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  for  their  sins,  yet  he  had  never 
been  able  to  lay  firm  hold  of  that  atonement 
for  himself. 

"The  Christian  Pilgrim,"  says  Coleridge, 
"  sets  out  in  the  morning  twilight,  while  yet 
the  truth  of  the  '  perfect  law  of  liberty '  is  below 
the  horizon."  This  had  been  perfectly  true  of 
him ;  but  now  it  was  "  twilight "  no  longer ;  the 
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full  glory  of  the  Gospel  had  burst  upon  his 
soul.  He  could  now  not  only  look  up  and  say, 
with  filial  love :  "  My  Father,  thou  art  the 
guide  of  my  youth ;"  but  he  could  also  claim 
Christ  as  his  redeemer,  and  feel  that  he  had 
through  Him,  "  passed  from  death  unto  life." 

The  glow  of  joy  that  this  conviction  sent 
through  his  heart,  none  can  conceive  but  those 
who  have  felt  it !  His  soul  thrilled  with  strange 
emotion  as  Mr.  Bruce  told  him  of  the  things 
he  had  said  when  in  his  wandering  state  of 
mind ;  and  of  the  powerful  effect  which  God's 
word  had  always  had  upon  him.  He  knew  that 
there  could  be  no  vanity,  no  self-deception 
there,  for  he  was  unconscious  of  all  that  had 
passed ;  and  he  felt  that  God  was  therefore 
openly,  blessedly  owning  him  as  His  son,  before 
men  on  earth — before  the  angels  in  Heaven. 
His  soul  rested  with  assured  repose  upon  that 
blessed  certainty ;  and  he  entered  indeed,  into 
"  the  joy  of  his  Lord." 

The  strongest  conviction  possessed  his  soul 
that  Marv  could  not  have  outhved  the  trial  that 
had  fallen  upon  her ;  and  in  his  deep  affection, 
he  felt  that  he  could  sustain  his  own  solitary 
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burthen,  when  she  was  in  such  glorious  happi- 
ness. That  thought  gave  him  strength  to 
endure  ;  but  for  that  he  felt  he  could  not  have 
lived. 

It  was  the  expression  of  this  conviction  w^hich 
first  showed  Mr.  Bruce  that  he  had  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  had  occurred.  He  had 
seemed  conscious  for  some  time,  but  had  never 
spoken,  or  stirred  ;  but  then  he  faintly  pressed  his 
friend's  hand,  and  looked  up  with  a  calm  smile. 

"  She  is  happy  ;"  he  murmured  ;  "  she  could 
not  live ;   God  has  taken  her." 

These  his  first  conscious  words,  completely 
overcame  Mr.  Bruce  ;  and  amidst  his  joy  at  the 
hope  of  his  friend's  recovery,  his  soul  bowed  in 
contrition,  when  he  remembered  the  fierce  anger, 
and  unpitying  scorn  with  which  he  had  at  first 
poured  forth  his  relentless  indignation  against 
the  unhappy  girl. 

From  that  time  Mr.  St.  Clair  often  spoke  of 
her ;  and  always  either  with  the  tenderest  feel- 
ing, and  gentlest  compassion ;  or  with  glad 
thankfulness  that  for  her  the  trials  of  life  were 
for  ever  past.  As  his  strength  increased,  how- 
ever, his  own  sense  of  sorrow  and  desolation 
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could  not  but  increase  too  ;  but  it  was  never 
mingled  with  repining.  When  first,  indeed, 
the  full  feeling  of  it  rushed  upon  him,  it  over- 
powered him  for  a  moment.  The  endeared 
past '  the  dreadful  present !  the  desert  future  ! — 
He  gave  a  loud  and  bitter  cry ;  then  all  was 
hushed  again,  and  he  lay  tranquil  at  his  Saviour's 
feet — that  gracious  hand  again  laid  with  bless- 
ing on  his  head. 


"  How  wonderful  is  the  love  of  God,"  he 
said  one  day  as  he  lay  on  the  deck,  gaining 
strength  by  the  increasing  freshness  of  the 
more  northern  breezes  ; — "  to  pour  into  my  soul 
the  conviction — now  that  is  she  gone — that  I 
too  shall  surely  go  to  that  bright  heaven  of  His. 
Had  my  old  fears  remained,  what  should  I  have 
done  r 

"  Do  you  feel  so  certain  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bruce. 
"  I  did  so  once  ;  but  now —  !" 

"  Now !  why  not  now  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know ;  but  I  hardly  think  Heaven 
cah  be  composed  of  such  beings  as  I  am ;  and  I 
almost  fear  at  times,  that  my  former  faith  was 
all  delusion." 

"  I  am  confident  it  was  not !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
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St.  Clair  warmly.  "  I  now  know  more  than 
ever  that  it  was  not.  But,  Bruce,  if  I  may  say 
one  word,  I  think  that  perhaps  you  do  not  seek 
enough  the  evidence  of  salvation  in  the  fiiiits  of 
the  spirit  : — not  feel  enough  that  the  credit  of 
Christ's  religion  rests  with  you,  before  those 
who  see  you.  I  remember  a  passage  in  a  book 
that  struck  me  much  :  '  The  world  cares  Httle 
for  doctrine ;  the  world  knows  nothing  of  ex- 
perience— but  the  world  can  understand  a  close 
walk  with  God.'  " 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  so,"  said  the  other ;  "  I  am 
sure  it  is  so  ;  but  somehow  I  don't  think  of  these 
things  at  the  time  ;  though  I  am  sorry  enough 
when  I  feel  I  have  done  wrong." 

"If  we  are  watchful,  we  shall  feel  that  God 
is  working  in  us,  as  He  does  in  none  but  His 
own.  Now  that  I  feel  the  blood  of  the  atone- 
ment cleansing  my  conscience — now  that  I  can 
enjoy  the  assurance  of  being  justified  and  ac- 
cepted through  Him,  whose  mighty  mercies 
have  sought  and  found  me, — oh !  it  is  such  a 
motive  for  holiness  !  such  a  deep,  deep  reason 
to  strive  to  please  that  gracious  Being  who 
bought  us  by  His  own  bitter  sufferings!  It  is  such 
a  strength  in   our  trials — such  a  comfort — oh 
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God,  how  needed !  in  our  affliction."  And  his 
head  drooped  heavily  back  on  his  pillow. 

"  The  sight  of  you  is  a  perpetual  reproach 
to  me,  St.  Clair ;"  said  his  friend. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  knew  what  a  fire  I  still  feel 
in  my  heart,  Bruce,  you  would  not  say  that. 
If  it  were  not  for  God's  hand  in  mercy  per- 
petually pressing  it  down,  I  should  go  mad." 

"  I've  wondered  often  you  are  not  so." 

"  Ah  !  I  have  scarcely  yet  entered  on  my 
trial ;  and  if  I  dared  doubt  Him  whose  mercy 
has  been  so  great,  I  should  say  I  dreaded  from 
my  soul  setting  foot  on  shore  again.  I  have 
hardly  yet  mixed  in  the  world  where — she — is 
not ;  I  have  Hved  in  the  bright  world  where 
she  is  ;  and  to  know  her, — so  loved  ! — so  loved  ! 
free  from  all  suffering,  all  sorrow — oh  !  that 
is  joy  unspeakable  1" 

*'  You  cannot,  however,  be  sure  of  it,  St. 
Clair ;"  said  Mr.  Bruce  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Don't  say  so  !"  he  exclaimed,  starting  up 
wildly,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  his  breast 
heaving  to  suffocation  ;  "  don't  shake  that  belief, 
or  you'll  drive  me  indeed  mad.  Oh !  do  you 
not  remember  how  changed  she  was — how  thin, 
how  pale — even  during  those  few  weeks  of  my 
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first  absence  ?  and  do  you  think  she  could  have 
sustained  all  she  must  have  gone  through  since  ? 
No  !"  he  murmured  more  calmly,  as  he  sank 
back  again  exhausted ;  "  no  ;  she  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  trouble, — 

*"0f  all  that  can  disturb 
The  tranquil  soul's  repose.'" 

He  lay  some  time  with  his  eyes  closed,  and 
with  a  look  of  ineffable  peace  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. At  length,  looking  up,  he  said  in  a 
low  tone,  that  seemed  to  borrow  melody  from 
the  subject  of  his  thoughts  : 

"  How  solemn,  yet  how  blest  a  thing  is  death  ! 
joining  all  in  us  that  is  worthy  of  God  here, 
to  all  the  happy,  happy  future  !  How  well  I  re- 
member speaking  with  her  of  these  things, 
and  her  wondering  that  creatures  such  as  we 
were  should  be  admitted  to  the  society  of  those 
on  high.  Now  she  is  there  !  and  soon  I  shall 
join  her. — But,"  he  added  after  a  time,  turning 
to  Mr.  Bruce  with  an  expression  of  wonderful 
elevation  in  his  fine  eyes,  "  I  cannot  say  what 
I  feel  for  him.  His  must  be  such  deadly  agony  ! 
'  without  God,  without  hope  in  the  world.' " 

"  He  has  but    what   he  has    deserved,    and 

VOL.    III.  N 
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has  brought  upon  himself,"   replied  the  other 
sternly. 

"  Ah !  if  God  dealt  with  us  all  as  we  de- 
served, where  should  we  be  ?  I  can  but  conti- 
nually entreat  Heaven  for  him.  It  is  a  beautiful 
thought : 

"  •  That  thou  may'st[pray  for  them,  thy  foes  are  given.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

In  spite  of  disappointment  and  remorse 
Which  made  the  way  to  ruin  ruinous. 

pollock's   "  COURSE    OF    TIME." 

There  are  swift  hours  in  life, — strong  rushing  hours 
That  do  the  work  of  tempests  in  their  might. 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

When  that  hollow,  solemn  door  had  closed 
upon  the  wretched  wedding  party,  they  advanced 
to  the  communion  table.  Lady  Davenport 
stood  by  Mary,  and  put  her  arm  round  her  to 
support  her ;  but  she  withdrew  herself,  and 
with  a  great  effort  stood  trembling,  alone.  Cap- 
tain Normanton  seemed  almost  as  much  agi- 
tated as  herself ; — anger,  and  pride,  and  love,  and 
remorse,  all  struggling  within  him ;  and  when  the 
words  came :    "  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to 

N  2 
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be  thy  wedded  wife?"  he  could  scarcely  find 
voice  to  answer :  *'  I  will." 

The  old  minister  then  turning  his  benign 
countenance  to  Mary,  asked  her  the  corres- 
ponding question.  She  fixed  her  full  intense 
eyes  upon  him,  as  if  Hfe  were  concentrating 
its  last  rays  in  one  expiring  flash;  and  with 
the  force  of  death,  grasping  his  arm,  which — 
seeing  her  agitation,  and  the  ghastly  pallor 
of  her  face,  he  had  involuntarily  stretched  out 
towards  her — she  faintly  exclaimed  :  "No  ! — 
save  me,"  and  dropped  senseless  on  the  steps. 

Lady  Davenport,  though  exceedingly  terrified, 
instantly  exclaimed :  "  It  is  merely  agitation — 
only  agitation ;  she  has  been  ill — a  little 
water  will  revive  her,  and  then  you  can  go 
on." 

"  No — no,"  exclaimed  breathless  voices  from 
behind — those  of  the  little  maid  and  the  old 
woman,  who  rushed  up,  and  striving  to  raise 
the  unfortunate  girl,  protested  against  the  clergy- 
man's going  on. 

Mary's  eyes  continued  closed  ; — dead  or  alive 
they  knew  not.  The  old  minister  in  excessive 
alarm  and  agitation,  desired  them  to  carry  her 
to  his  house,  and  they  raised  her  up  with  the 
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assistance  of  Lady  Davenport ;  the  wretched 
father  standing  by,  helplessly  wringing  his 
hands.  The  clerk  opened  the  vestry  door,  and 
they  were  about  to  carry  her  in,  when  Captain 
Normanton,  who  had  till  then  stood  immovable, 
palsied  with  horror,  looking  on  with  vacant 
gaze, — rushed  forward.  He  put  them  all  aside, 
and  taking  Mary  from  them,  raised  her  slight 
form  in  his  arms.  He  spoke  no  word,  nor 
breathed  one  sigh ;  but  carried  her  gently,  as 
a  mother  would  her  weakling  child,  along  the 
little  secluded  path  that  led  to  the  clergyman's 
house,  and  there  laid  her  on  a  sofa  which  the 
old  man  had  prepared.  He  knelt  down  beside 
her,  holding  one  of  her  small,  cold  hands  be- 
tween his  own  deathly  ones;  and  looking  on 
in  mute  horror,  while  the  others  were  endea- 
voui'ing  to  restore  animation. 

For  a  time  all  seemed  vain  ;  but  at  length 
there  came  a  long-drawn,  quivering  sigh.  Lady 
Davenport  then  dismissed  the  servants ;  telling 
them  to  desire  that  the  carriages  should  come 
round  there;  and  it  was  their  opening  the 
church  door,  which  had  caused  Mr.  Bruce  to 
rush  away  in  such  agony;  and  occasioned  the 
ill-timed  chiming  of  the  bells — the  ringers  sup- 
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posing  that  all  had  gone  off  prosperously ;— from 
such  small  mistakes  do  great  sufferings  often 
proceed ! 


Gradually  did  consciousness  dawn  again  upon 
Mary's  mind;  but  her  previous  weakness  had 
been  so  great,  that  for  a  time  she  was  incapable 
of  the  slightest  exertion.  Captain  Normanton 
motioned  his  sister  to  leave  him  with  her,  and 
she  retired  to  the  further  end  of  the  room ; 
where  covering  her  face,  she  gave  way  to  tor- 
rents of  tears,  at  the  thought  of  his  agony,  and 
of  the  ruin  that  she  had  wrought  for  him. 
General  Sydney  sat  stupified  and  bewildered  by 
the  fire,  the  kind  old  clergyman  beside  him, 
lost  in  painful  consternation  at  the  unexpected 
misery  that  had  arisen  where  all  had  seemed  to 
promise  so  different  a  result.  Though  living 
so  near,  no  hint  of  the  truth  had  ever  reached 
him.  Little  indeed  was  actually  known  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  Park  House ;  for  the  old  woman, 
who  had  for  so  long  been  completely  in  Lady 
Davenport's  interest,  had  prevented  the  younger 
one  from  having  any  intercourse  with  the 
village ;  and  the  suspicions  which  yet  did  get 
abroad,   respecting    Mary's   ill-treatment,  were 
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never  breathed  to  the  old  minister,  whose 
benign  nature  made  every  one  unwilling  to 
disturb  him  by  bringing  to  him  any  evil  report. 

A  heavy  silence  reigned  in  the  apartment  for 
some  time,  broken  only  by  Lady  Davenport's 
suffocating  sobs.  Mary  at  length  feebly  opened 
her  eyes ;  when  seeing  Captain  Normanton  by 
her  side,  she  shuddered  with  involuntary  terror. 

Then  burst  over  him  the  full  torrent  of  his 
grief; — not  indeed  for  his  blasted  hopes — for 
amid  the  wild  confusion  of  his  mind,  he  was  yet 
conscious  of  infinite  rehef  in  having  been  saved 
that  great  crime; — but  it  was, — oh  !  who  can  say 
what  it  was  not — of  agony,  of  hopeless  remorse  ! 
— without  one  ray  of  comfort — one  sustaining 
consciousness  of  rectitude.  The  veil  was  at 
last  completely  torn  from  his  eyes;  and  con- 
science, tortured  to  madness  bv  a  thousand 
stings,  overwhelming  him  with  all  its  horrors. 
The  sight  of  his  victim  as  she  lay  there  before 
him  hovering  between  life  and  death — her 
mocking  wreath  lying  beside  her,  and  the 
disordered  folds  of  her  white  veil,  falling  around 
her,  mingling  its  soft  drapery  with  her  waving 
hair ; — the  look  of  death  that  rested  on  that  pale 
cheek,  so  sunk  as  to  make  her  dark,  beautiful 
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eyes  look  unnaturally  large ; — all  smote  him  to  the 
heart.  And  when, — her  hair  streaming  from  her 
uncovered  brow, — he  caught  sight  of  the  purple 
bruise  upon  her  temple,  speaking  as  he  thought 
of  actual  violence,  tremblings  seized  him ; 
— all  her  wrongs  seemed  to  rise  fearfully  before 
him ;  and  remembering  her  gentleness,  her 
patience,  her  sweetness, — feeling  too  what  ex- 
tremity of  suffering  there  must  have  been  to 
have  forced  one  so  timid,  so  shrinking,  to  throw 
herself  on  the  mercy  and  protection  of  a 
stranger,  his  whole  being  gave  way,  and  melt- 
ing with  a  tenderness,  a  grief,  a  remorse,  an 
agony  unspeakable,  the  tears  gushed  out  from 
his  very  soul,  and  he  raised  such  a  cry  as  went 
through  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him.  He 
took  Mary's  clay-cold  hand  again  within  his 
own,  and  pressing  it  to  his  heart,  wept  over  her 
tears  of  an  unspeakable  anguish,  entreating  her 
to  live,  to  look  up  once  more  ; — once  more  to 
speak,  and  say  that  she  forgave  him. 

Lady  Davenport's  agony  at  seeing  him  was 
beyond  endurance.  She  dared  not  approach 
him  in  his  mighty  grief;  and  unable  longer 
even  to  witness  it,  she  rushed  into  another 
room,  where  burying  her  head  in  her  hands  she 
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strove  to  shut  out  the  sounds  of  that  beloved 
voice  in  its  unmitigable  suffering. 

The  old  minister  who  had  known  him  from 
a  child,  and  had  always  respected,  though  per- 
haps not  loved  him,  went  to  him,  and  laying  a 
kind,  trembling  hand  on  his  shoulder,  spoke 
words  of  soothing,  and  consolation :  "  She 
would  recover, — she  would  be  well  in  time," 
for  in  the  surprise  and  terror  of  the  first 
moment,  he  had  not  caught  the  meaning  of 
Mary's  fainting  words. 

But  he  knew  not  the  wound  he  had  to  heal ; 
knew  not  the  wrung  conscience  he  had  to  calm ; 
knew  not,  that  instead  of  a  simple,  natural 
grief,  there  raged  within  that  miserable  soul  an 
unappeasable  fire,  a  deafening,  ringing  cry  of 
shame,  and  cruelty,  and  dishonour  ! 

Oh !  who  can  tell  the  sufferings  of  that 
hour !  where  one,  not  born  for  such  evil 
things,  found  himself  irretrievably  plunged  in 
their  polluted  depths! — when  one  who  had 
perilled  his  salvation  madly  for  an  earthly  good, 
found  it  torn  from  him,  and  his  wrecked  soul 
cast  on  the  shoals  of  remorse  and  despair  !  O 
God  !  O  God  !  such  "  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear?" 
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He  could  not  answer  the  good  old  man,  but 
his  head  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  convulsive 
grief ;  while  sighs — '*  sighs  that  exhaust  but 
not  relieve,"  broke  tumultuously  from  him. 

These  sounds  of  sorrow  so  near  her,  roused 
Mary  again ;  and  looking  up,  she  became  con- 
scious of  being  in  a  strange  place,  and  seemed 
to  strive  with  inquiring  eyes  to  make  out  who  it 
was  w^ho  stood  by  her  with  those  w^hite  locks,  and 
that  kind  compassionating  look.  Soon  she  re- 
membered all  that  had  happened  ;  and  then  she 
knew  who  it  was  whose  bowed  head  lay  in  such 
lowly  misery  by  her  side.  All  thought  of  self 
vanished ;  and  her  whole  heart  went  out  in 
grief  for  him, — him,  so  stricken,  so  crushed ! 
She  clasped  her  gentle  hands  together,  and 
large  tears  gathered  beneath  her  closed  lids,  as 
she  breathed  forth  fervent  prayers,  and  implored 
in  deep  murmured  accents,  that  peace  and 
pardon,  and  grace  and  comfort,  might  be  given 
to  him  ;  and  when  her  words  died  away  for 
very  weakness,  her  still  clasped  hands,  and  lips 
still  moving  silently,  showed  that  still  she  sought 
for  him  gifts  from  above. 

He  did  not  raise  his  head — he  could  not ; 
but  how  was  his  soul  melted  and  wrung  anew 
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with  remorse  !  Could  she  be  thinking  of  him  ? 
Could  she  be  returning  the  e^dl  he  had  done 
her  with  prayer  to  God  for  him  ?  "  Oh  !  not 
if  she  had  known  all,"  he  thought ! — "  not  if  she 
had  known  how  he  had  sought  to  separate  her 
from  her  promised  husband,  when  he  had  learnt 
to  know  how  worthy  that  husband  was  of  her !" 
Yes  !  had  she  known  all,  her  pity,  and  her 
prayers  would  have  been  the  same  ;  for  tender 
and  forgiving  are  those  w^ho  have  "  learned  their 
lesson  at  the  shrine  of  Grace." 

"  How  full  the  pardoned  heart  of  pardon  ! 
How  full  the  beloved  heart  of  love  !" 

At  length  she  turned  her  head  towards  him. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  murmured  in  her  low, 
touching  voice  ;  "I  was  so  miserable,  I  knew 
not  what  to  do." 

"  Me  !  forgive  you  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Oh  ! 
do  not  mock  me." 

And  then  there  poured  forth  such  torrents  of 
self-reproach,  of  self-abhorrence,  of  hopeless 
repentance  and  regret,  as  froze  her  almost  to  hear, 
and  she  implored  him  to  refrain,  to  believe  in 
her  full  forgiveness — her  feeling  sympathy — her 
offered  friendship; — w^hile  all  her  gentle  words 
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but  barbed  with  tenfold  torture  the  arrows  that 
had  entered  into  his  soul. 

Her  father  roused  by  hearing  her  voice  went 
up  to  her.  In  an  instant  she  had  started  up — 
her  arms  were  round  his  neck,  her  kisses  on  his 
cheek. 

"  You  are  better  now,  my  darling,"  he  said 
eagerly,  "  and  you  will  soon  be  well — and  we 
can  finish  the  ceremony  here  as  well  as — " 

"  Silence  for  God's  sake  !"  exclaimed  Captain 
Normanton  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  starting 
to  his  feet — his  old  imperious  manner  returning 
in  an  instant.  And  the  terrified  father  shrank 
back  to  his  seat. 

"  Miss  Sydney,"  then  murmured  again  the 
wretched  man,  low  and  tremulously,  and  at  long 
gasping  intervals — as  again  he  knelt  beside  her 
— "I  leave  you  now — for  ever — But  think  not 
— should  -you  hear  I  did  not  long  survive — 
think  not  that  it  is  anything  you  have  done ;  it 
is  my  own  deed — my  own  sin.  With  more 
truth  than  1  knew,  I  told  you  I  had  put  my 
life  in  this  thing  .  .  .  But  bitter  as  at  one  time 
— insupportable — the  thought  of  losing  you 
was  to  me,  it  is  not  that — for  that  alone  can  I 
dare  to  thank  my  God.      My  own  sin  will  have 
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destroyed  me ;  I  yielded  to  it  in  every  way 
— every  way — till  they  told  me  you  had  con- 
sented. Then — the  weight — the  curse  of  it  fell 
upon  me !  I  felt  death-stricken  then ;  and 
nothing  could  have  saved  a  hfe  blasted  by  such 
remorse  as  mine.  I  leave  you — I  leave  you — 
Miss  Sydney.  Pray  for  me — Think  of  me  with 
pity — with  forgiveness.  Farewell — oh  !  fare- 
weU." 

His  head  was  bowed  down  again  for  a  time 
in  silence ;  —  the  agony  of  parting  was  so 
great ! — Then  he  rose  hurriedly  and  left  the 
room. 

The  old  clergyman  followed  him. 

After  a  time  he  mastered  his  strong  emotion, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  his  old  friend,  and 
commended  Mary  to  his  care,  that  she  might 
not  be  left  alone  with  her  father.  Then,  as  if 
there  had  stolen  a  beauty  into  his  character 
never  there  before,  he  hastily  wrote  a  direction, 
— though  the  effort  seemed  almost  too  great, — 
and  put  it  into  his  hand  ;  and  implored  him 
to  write  directly  there ^ — to  Mrs.  St.  Clair — 
and  entreat  her  to  come  without  delay.  He 
begged  him  further  to  say  that  he  hoped — 
trusted  they  would    stay   at   the    Park    House 
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as  long  as  they  should  like,  and  make  use  of 
Lorrington  as  their  own.  Then  turning  to  his 
afflicted  sister,  he  put  his  arms  round  her,  and 
pressed  her  silently  to  his  heart.  Her  tears 
flowed  in  torrents  as  she  hung  about  his  neck ; 
but  his  own  were  spent,  and  only  hollow  sighs 
came  from  the  depth  of  his  soul.  He  turned 
once  more  to  his  old  friend,  and  grasping  his 
hand  said : 

"This  is  all  strange  to  you;  but  it  will  I 
know  rest  with  you,  and — in  time — I  will  try 
and  write." 

Then  bidding  him  farewell,  he  supported  his 
trembling  sister  to  the  carriage  which  had  been 
prepared  for  so  different  a  purpose,  and — a 
doomed  and  stricken  man — left  his  own  princely 
home,  and  set  oif  for  the  coast  before  quitting 
England,  it  might  be,  he  felt,  for  ever  ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

And  is  such  grace 
Vouchsafed  to  me,  unworthy !     Searching  eye 
Of  Providence  !  Thou  seest  my  inmost  heart 
And  humble  thankfulness. 

SCHILLER. 

Pray,  in  the  hour  of  joy. — The  purest  bliss 
Of  life  kneels  down  before  the  eternal  Throne 
In  thankful  tears ;  praising  with  hand-clasped  hands 
The  only  Giver  of  good  things. 

TEGNER. 

Immediately  on  their  landing  at  Portsmouth, 
Mr.  St.  Clair  and  his  friend  set  off  for  Mrs.  St. 
Clair's  home  at  Hollington.  It  was  early  in 
the  day,  about  the  same  hour  that  they  had 
started  together  on  the  same  journey  some 
months  before.  Then,  everything  in  nature 
was  dead  and  cold ;  their  own  hearts  alone 
glowed  with  warmth.     Now  the  matured  sum- 
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mer  was  in  the  height  of  her  leafy  honours,  and 
the  earth,  and  air  were  redolent  of  warmth  and 
sweetness ;  the  coldness — the  death  lay  in  their 
hearts  now. 

The  little  vexations  of  that  former  journey, 
how  trifling  they  now  appeared  !  now,  that  the 
weight  of  real  grief  oppressed  their  souls. 

Mr.  St.  Clair's  firm  conviction  that  Mary's 
sorrows  were  at  rest  prevented  his  feeling  the 
torture  that  otherwise  he  would  have  expe- 
rienced ;  yet  still  to  his  young  heart  the  blight 
was  terrible.  There  was  peace  within  him, 
because  he  had  resigned  his  treasure  into  the 
gracious  hand  of  God ;  but  it  was  at  that  trying 
moment,  such  a  peace  only  as  broods  over  a 
vanquished,  desolated  land ;  and  as  the  scenery 
of  England  brought  back  the  memory  of  their 
mutual  enjoyment  of  it — of  the  happy  hours 
they  had  passed  together,  amid  unnumbered 
sweets  at  "  morn  and  dewy  eve," — it  needed 
indeed  the  strong  consolations  of  a  heart  sen- 
sible of  God's  indwelling  presence,  to  bear  up 
under  the  desert  prospect  that  lay  between  him 
and  the  grave.  He  was  still  weak,  but  he 
would  not  stop  on  the  road ;  but  determined  if 
possible  to  go  through  in  one  day. 
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The  weather  was  excessively  hot,  and  the  horses 
could  not  get  over  the  ground  so  fast  as  they  had 
done  on  their  former  journey  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
dusk  evening,  even  of  that  long  summer's  day, 
when  they  reached  their  destination.  They  could 
not  endure  a  formal  announcement,  so  sending  the 
chaise  round,  they  walked  to  the  drawing-room 
side,  meaning  to  go  in  that  way.  Mr.  St.  Clair 
paused  from  uncontrollable  emotion,  when  he  stood 
again  upon  that  lawn  where  he  had  knelt  in  such 
agony  to  Mary  to  implore  her  to  consent  to  their 
secret  marriage ;  and,  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph 
that  divine  grace  had  yet  achieved  in  his  heart  was 
at  that  moment ;  when,  spite  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred to  more  than  verify  his  worst  fears — spite 
of  all  the  unutterable  sorrow  he  had  himself  to 
endure,  he  could  yet  thank  God  that  his  beloved 
had  been  so  faithful  in  her  hohness — so  unyielding 
to  all  the  strong  temptation  that  he  had  placed 
before  her.  And  though  the  harrowing  result 
had  torn  his  heart  to  agony,  he  could  yet  from 
his  soul  exclaim :  "  Even  so,  Father !  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  Thy  sight." 

The  window  was  open,  and  the  light  streamed 
from  it,  throwing  its  brightness  and  its  shadows 
on  the  grass  as  they  passed.  He  could  not  look 
up.     That  night  when  they   had  been  there   to- 

VOL.    III.  O 
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gether  ! — the  happy  breakfast  the  next  day  !  Oh  ! 
memory  crowded  these  things  too  thick  and  fast 
upon  him  ! 

But  his  companion,  to  whom  no  such  remem- 
brances belonged,  looked  up  ;  when,  with  a  cry 
that  sent  the  blood  curdling  to  Mr.  St.  Clair's 
heart,  he  grasped  his  arm  and  pointed  to  the 
window.  Mr.  St.  Clair  looked,  and  fell  as  dead 
at  his  feet. 

The  cry  had  brought  the  inmates  in  alarm  to 
the  open  door  ;  when  seeing  the  figures  of  those 
on  the  lawn,  they  knew  who  they  must  be.  In  a 
few  moments  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  conveyed  into  the 
house ;  and  when  he  opened  his  bewildered  eyes, 
he  saw  his  mother, — and  Mary. 

Who  can  conceive  the  burst  of  bewildering 
surprise, — of  maddening  doubt, — of  overwhelming 
joy  ? — that  rushing  of  all  feelings  together,  which, 
in  this  poor  world  would  fain  be  called  hap- 
piness ! 

And  then  came  the  gushings  forth  of  tearing 
tenderness, — the  torrents  of  endeared  words,  such 
as  he  had  never  thought  to  have  breathed  again, — 
which,  through  all  their  very  weakness  and  poverty, 
yet  showed  the  unfathomable  depths  from  whence 
they  came  ; — the  question, — the  answer, — the 
thrilling  explanation ;  the  ever-new  surprise !    And 
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then  afresh  the  joy  ; — joy,  in  each  other — for  each 
other  ! — oh  ! 

Then  came  the  sudden  check, — the  sudden 
pain, — the  sudden  terror,  as,  when  the  first  flush 
of  intense  emotion  had  subsided, — each  first  saw 
how^  hollow,  and  how  pale  was  the  other's  cheek, — 
how  weak  the  voice,  how^  languid  the  whole  being ! 

But  they  were  together !  and  life  w^ould  soon  be 
bright  again,  and  health  flush  back  anew ! 

Yes !  they  were  together  !  what  worlds  lay  in 
those  words  !  and  w^hen  alone  together,  they  knelt 
before  their  God,  and  praised  His  name. 


The  old  man  came,  feeble,  and  penitent.  And 
the  mother  !  Oh  !  hers  w^as  joy  !  How  had  she 
trembled  for  her  child's  life  !  how  mourned  the 
needless  sorrow  he  had  had  to  endure  !  Needless  ! 
Oh,  say  it  not  of  a  God  all  love  ! 

Well  did  he — that  now  joyful  being  ! — feel  the 
blessing  which  those  hours  of  dark,  dark  sorrow 
had  been  to  him — unto  what  light  they  had 
brought  him.  He  knew  now  in  whom  he  had 
trusted,  knew  Him  to  be  the  same,  in  storm  and 
sunshine,  in  sunshine  as  in  storm ;  and  having 
given  up  all  to  Him  in  his  unutterable  sorrow,  he 

o  2 
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could  now  trust  him  with  all  his  unutterable  joy ! 
sure  that,  unless  needed  for  his  higher  happiness 
it  would  never  be  taken  from  him,  or  dimmed 
again  in  life.  He  "  dared  rejoice  in  it,  for  he 
knew  that  it  came  not  by  chance,  and  neither  by 
chance  could  it  pass  away." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  began  to  understand  the  necessity  of  that  ruling  one's 
own  spirit,  which  is  greater  than  taking  a  city. — ad  am 


To  take  up  arms  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  do  valiant 
service  against  His  enemy  and  ours :  — that  ancient  Titan, 
Sin, — the  true  work  of  a  man— the  great  war  worthy  this 
humanity  which  He  shares,  who  saved  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
gracious  and  blessed  thing,  Adam,  that  this  natural  pro- 
pensity to  strife  in  us,  should  have  so  noble  an  outgate. — 

ADAM    GRAEME. 

Who  can  analyze  the  feelings  which  warred 
together  in  Norman  Bruce's  heart  that  night  of 
meeting  ?  His  astonishment  was  positive  in- 
credulity, so  immense  was  it !  and  though  at 
length  he  felt  that  the  fact  must  be  fact,  and 
had  heard  aU  the  explanations — yet  still  it  appeared 
impossible. .    His  mind  had  so  completely  received 
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the  conviction  of  that  fatal  marriage,  that  the 
reversal  of  all  his  ideas  made  him  feel  as  if 
walking  in  a  dream. 

And  let  him  not  be  scorned  as  ungenerous,  if 
in  that  hour  of  transcendant  happiness  to  others, 
his  spirit  felt  more  desolate,  more  utterly  wretched 
for  itself  than  it  had  ever  felt  before.  Indignation 
had  at  first  mingled  with  his  extreme  unhappiness 
concerning  Mary's  fate, — then  commiseration  of 
him  who  was  as  desolate  as  himself;  while  his 
generous  devotion  of  friendship  had  been  a  strong 
sustaining  power.  He  had  then  had  much  to 
do — much  to  say ;  all  had  seemed  to  hang  on 
him.  He  had  been  the  comforter,  the  friend,  the 
one  sought.  Now  each  sufficed  the  other,  and  he, 
he  felt  was  not  needed.  In  vain  the  mother 
blessed  him,  almost  on  her  knees,  for  what  he  had 
done  for  her  son  ;  in  vain  that  son  wrung  his 
hand  in  gratitude  that  could  find  no  words;  in 
vain — worse  than  in  vain, — did  she  he  loved  try 
to  speak  her  thanks,  and  show  him  what  she  felt ; 
he  knew  what  she  felt,  and  that  was  his  misery. 
He  turned  away  from  them  in  moody  wretched- 
ness ;  and  all  that  livelong  summer's  night, 
when 

"The  heavens  were  watching  with  their  thousand  eyes," 
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he  roamed  about  the  fields  and  gardens  in  utter, 
repining,  desolation  of  heart. 

But  at  length  after  long  communing  with  his 
God,  and  when  the  beautiful  dawn  came  up — the 
cool  clear  light  of  the  sky  growing  each  moment 
brighter  and  warmer  in  its  hues,  and  the  little 
fleecy  clouds  catching  the  blood-red  rays  of  the  sun, 
till  the  sun  itself  rose  large  and  undimmed  by  a 
single  vapour,  his  crimson  blaze  flashing  back  from 
the  windows  of  the  house,  where  reposed  so  many 
happy  beings,  as  if  the  visible  blessing  of  God 
rested  upon  it — then  did  the  heavy  cloud — th,e 
bitter  trial  pass  away  from  his  spirit. 

He  had  learnt  many  wholesome  lessons  in  the 
time  of  that  deep  affliction  to  his  friend  ;  had  seen 
how  the  power  of  God  could  work  in  the  soul,  and 
pour  in  strength  and  unearthly  consolations,  when 
without  them  the  spiiit  must  have  sunk  under  the 
vast  greatness  of  its  trial — had  seen  and  watched 
all  this,  with  an  humbled  and  rebuked  heart ;  and 
though  at  the  first  moment  when  he  was  the  only 
sufl*erer,  his  spirit  had  sorely  failed  within  him,  yet 
now  again  under  that  double  "  day-spring  from  on 
high,"  it  revived.*  He  took  deep  counsel  with 
himself  and  with  his  God,  and  implored  strength 
to  overcome  the  selfish  sorrow,  natural  but  not 
noble,  which  had  obscured  his  better  feelings,  and 
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made  him  cast  a  chill  upon  the  joy  which  God  had 
showered,  after  such  bitter  suffering  upon  the  hearts 
he  so  much  loved.  He  returned  to  the  house,  and 
going  to  his  own  room,  sat  long  there  reading  the 
page  of  inspiration  shone  upon  by  such  clear  light 
from  above. 

He  looked  anew  into  his  heart  to  search  out  all 
its  depths — all  its  weaknesses  ;  and  when  his  many 
faults  flashed  across  his  memory,  and  he  saw  how 
wrong,  how^  self-deceived  he  had  often  been ;  how 
he  had  mistaken  the  indulgence  of  his  own  feelings 
for  disinterested  friendship,  and  the  wrath  of  an 
untamed  spirit  for  zeal  for  others'  good,  and  his 
many  sins  and  errors  rushed  over  his  mind — he 
covered  his  burning  face  with  his  hands,  and 
prayed  for  strength,  for  light,  for  pardon  ! — prayed 
that  in  all  things  he  might  be  directed  aright ;  and 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  conquer  a  feeling 
which  had  led  him  so  near  the  verge  of  sinful 
rebellion ;  and  which,  unblest  alike  in  heaven  and 
earth,  came  as  a  chilling  cloud  between  his  soul  and 
God — his  heart  and  his  dearest  friends. 

As  he  looked  at  his  travel-soiled  dress,  he  thought 
how  like  to  it  was  his  earth-stained  mind ;  and  when 
he  threw  it  off,  and,  after  the  refreshment  of  the 
toilet,  put  on  another,  he  felt  how  complete  an 
emblem  it  all  was  of  the  casting  off  of  an  old 
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corrupt  nature — the  washing  in  the  pure  fountain 
opened  for  all  sin,  and  the  putting  on  of  the  offered 
robe  of  righteousness,  fitting  him  for  the  heaven  of 
Him,  that  holy  Being,  who  will  in  no  wise  admit 
anything  with  spot  or  blemish  into  His  high  and 
royal  presence. 

He  felt  refreshed  in  body  and  mind  ;  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  high  desire  of  overcoming  himself  and 
conquering  all  that  could  offend  God  in  his  heart,  he 
went  down  to  join  the  others  at  breakfast ;  and  a 
feeling  of  cheerfulness  entered  his  mind,  to  which 
he  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  looked  at  him  with  an  astonishment 
which  was  soon  changed  to  heartfelt  thankfulness. 
He  saw  what  it  was,  and  knew  that  the  blessing 
of  God  was  there.  It  removed  the  weight  of 
mountains  from  his  breast ;  for  the  unhappiness  of 
one  so  dear  to  him  had  been  a  hea\y  burthen. 
He  felt  that  the  turning  point  had  come ;  and  that 
each  day  now  would  see  that  ardent  spirit  recover 
more  and  more  of  its  noble  self-possession,  and  of 
its  buoyant  cheerfulness.  He  could  now  endure  to 
feel  his  own  happiness,  to  rejoice  in  it  fully ;  and, 
but  that  the  thought  of  one  miserable  man  far 
away,  would  often  cross  and  grieve  his  spirit,  he 
might  have  felt  his  bliss  almost  too  perfect  for  this 
world.     The  look  of  delicacy  in  Mary's  appearance 
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made  him  indeed  still  anxious;  but  when  he 
remembered  his  own  haggard  countenance,  and  his 
sense  of  weakness,  yet  felt  what  a  difference  only  a 
few  hours  of  Hollington  and  happiness  had  made 
in  him,  he  hoped  all  things  for  her. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Bruce  called  him  apart;  and 
after  wishing  him  joy  a  thousand,  thousand  times, 
told  him  that  he  purposed  leaving  him  that  day. 

"  That  day !"  It  seemed  such  a  sudden  part- 
ing !  But  Mr.  St.  Clair  saw  that  it  was  best ;  so 
refrained  from  urging  him  to  stay.  A  mutual 
grasp  of  the  hand  said  everything. 

"  Where  shall  you  go,  Bruce  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I've  no  fancy  for  London  just 
now,  nor  for  Scotland.     Abroad,  perhaps." 

"  Why  not  to  the  Marquis  Villa  Hermosa's  ? 
You  said  you  would  pay  him  a  visit." 

Mr.  St.  Clair's  heart  beat  quick  as  he  felt  what 
was  his  motive  for  urging  him  to  go  there. 

"  So  I  will,"  replied  Mr.  Bmce,  with  animation, 
his  old  cheerfulness  of  manner  returning ;  "  that 
wiU  just  suit  me — time  and  all ;  for  I  must  not 
go  far  away,  out  of  respect  to  this  promotion  of 
mine  which  is  never  coming.  That  was  a  most 
happy  thought  of  your's,  St.  Clair  ;  for  next  to 
one — who  from   delicacy    I    shall  not  name  just 
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now — there  is  no  friend  I  have  on  earth,  whose 
company  I  delight  in,  as  I  do  in  Fernan  Villa 
Hermosa's." 

"  Then  go,  by  all  means ;  and  say  all,  and 
everything  to  them  from  me," 

"  And  tell  Donna  Mercedes  that  *  you  throw 
yourself  at  her  feet  again !'  "' 

"  Even  so,  and  that  I  '  kiss  her  hand  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times,'  and  will  crave  her  leave  to 
visit  her  again  ere  long  ;  when  I  trust  she  may 
have  forgiven  me  more  fully  than  ever  the  offence 
which  first  made  me  bend  the  knee  before  her." 

"  Ah  !  that  mysterious  kneeling  !"  said  Mr. 
Bruce,  laughing.  "  But  when  are  you  likely  to 
go  there?"  he  added,  as  a  shade  of  sadness  again 
crossed  his  face,  and  he  turned  away ;  "  you  will 
not,  I  suppose,  go  alone." 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  his  tone  changing  also, 
in  a  moment,  to  one  of  deep  feeling ;  "  and  I  only 
spoke  at  random." 

"  But  when,  St.  Clair — when  do  you  think  you 
shall  marry  ?" 

"  T  don't  know ;  but  soon,  I  suppose.  There 
can  be  no  use  in  waiting  now\" 

"  None  in  the  world,"  replied  the  other  kindly, 
and  with  a  manner  totally  different  from  his  old 
taunting  tone ;    "  the   sooner    by    far    the  better. 
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You  have  both  suffered  enough,  God  knows !  and 
General  Sydney  must  wish  to  see  her  in  your 
keeping  before  the  time  comes  when  he  must 
resign  his  own  guardianship ;  which,  poor  old 
man,  cannot  I  should  think  be  very  far  off." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  that,  he  is  feeble  but  not  ill ; 
and  his  peaceful  life  now  may,  and  I  trust  wiU, 
prolong  his  life  for  many  years.  I  can't  endure 
the  thought  of  fresh  sorrow  for  her." 

"  No !  she's  had  enough  for  her  young  life 
already  ;  and  I  pray  that  this  may  long  be  spared 
her.  Still  I  should  think  the  sooner  everything  is 
settled  the  better.  And  by  the  bye,  St.  Clair,  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  which  may  perhaps 
help  to  make  all  smooth  for  you."  And  he  in- 
formed him  of  the  happy  discovery  he  had  made 
respecting  General  Sydney's  fortune. 

"  I  did  not  tell  you  before,"  he  added  feehngly, 
"  as  T  thought  it  might  only  add  an  additional 
pang  to  your  suffering.  But  I  don't  think  it  is 
likely  to  grieve  you  now,"  and  his  old  playful  smile 
once  more  lighted  up  his  changeful  countenance. 

"  Bruce !"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  some  little  time 
after,  looking  up  at  the  other  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful expression  of  feeling,  "  I  want  to  say  something 
to  you — yet  I  scarcely  know  how  to  do  it." 
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"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  other  in  surprise. 

"  When  Mary  was  here  before,  you  often  sent 
her — money." 

Flashes  of  fire  shot  from  Mr.  Bruce's  eyes ;  his 
whole  countenance  was  in  a  flame. 

"Who  told  you  so?"  he  demanded  almost 
fiercely. 

"  She  did." 

"  She  never  knew  it  -  for  certain  at  least." 

"  Women  are  not  so  dull  as  we  are,  Bruce ;  it 
is  not  easy  to  deceive  them." 

"  And  what  if  I  did  ?  I'd  a  right  I  suppose  to 
spend  my  money  as  I  liked  ? — and  there  was  no 
liberty  in  it;  it  came  not  from  me,  unless  ac- 
knowledged." 

"  But  it  did  come  from  you,  so  must,  and  shall 
be  acknowledged." 

"By ."      He   checked  himself,— but  he 

flushed  scarlet  again  with  indignation  as  he  added : 
"  You're  not  paltry  enough,  St.  Clair,  because  you 
are  rich  now,  to  think  of  returning  it  ?" 

"  Returning  it !  not  for  worlds.  I  wouldn't 
part  with  that  blessed  load  of  gratitude  for  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  nor  rob  you,  Bruce,  of  the 
joy  of  your  gracious  deed." 

"  There  spoke  a  heart  deserving  of  its  blessed 
lot !"   replied    the    other,  with  sudden    emotion ; 
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pressing  his  powerful  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
friend.  *'  If  you  could  have  felt  otherwise,  St  Clair, 
you  would  have  been  a  most  unworthy  husband  of 
that  heavenly  being. — Yes !"  he  added  sadly, 
after  a  pause,  "  it  was  a  pleasure,  a  joy  to  minister 
to  her  comfort  in  any  way.  That  poor  channel 
alone  was  left  for  me,  and  you  do  well  not  to  have 
grudged  it  me  !  ...  .  St  Clair !  we  are  about 
to  part.  Had  you  not  been  what  you  are, — had 
you  not  treated  me  with  a  feeling,  a  generosity,  a 
noble  trust,  that  few  besides  you  could  have  done, 
I  should  have  hated  you — have  cursed  you  from 
my  inmost  heart — have  been  driven  an  exile  from 
friendship — from  happiness — from  God  !  But 
you  have  built  up  in  me,  from  your  own  noble 
nature,  a  trust  I  never  had  before  in  man, — a 
faith  I  never  had  before  in  God.  I  have  loved,  as 
you  know ; — madly,  madly  loved  !  but  it  is  past — 
I  know  not  how,  or  why,— save  by  the  mercy 
of  my  God ; — but  I  feel  that  it  is  past.  She  is 
your  wife  only  to  me  now,  and  as  such  most  loved, 
most  honoured.  I  shall  feel,  I  dare  say,  lonely  and 
empty  for  a  time ;  but  I  have  this  night  looked 
well  into  my  heart,  and  God  has  graciously  gone 
down  with  me  into  its  deep,  dark  recesses.  I  have 
a  great  work  to  do  I  find,  a  subduing,  a  reforming 
work ;  and  your  prayers,  St.  Clair,  my  best,  best, 
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dearest  friend !  must  not  be  wanting  to  me  in  it — 
nor  hers. — And  now,  may  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  be  increasingly  with  you  !  May  His 
sheltering  wnng,  His  everlasting  arms  be  over,  and 
beneath  you. — After  a  time  we  shall  meet  I  trust 
again,  and  often.  But  now — I  go.  Write  to  me, 
St.  Clair — write  to  me."  And  grasping  his  hand 
he  turned  quickly,  and  left  the  room. 

He  took  leave  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  of  General 
Sydney — and  then  of  Mary.  He  was  troubled  for 
an  instant ;  but  conquering  himself,  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  clear,  and  open  smile.  He  took  her 
hand  in  his,  and  kissed  it  with  deep  respect. 

"  You  will  think  of  me  sometimes,"  he  said, 
"  when  you  are  St.  Clair's  deserved,  and  happy 
wife." 

xlnd  he  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sickness  is  very  often  restful  and  sweet,  and  trouble 
that  awakens,  or  draws  together  afFectionj  is  scarcely 
trouble  at  all. 

I  look  upon  the  image  of  Christ  as  the  best  mark  of 
beauty  I  can  behold  in  her ;  and  the  grace  of  God  as  the 
best  portion  I  can  receive  with  her. — bishop  beveridge. 

I  thank  God  that  you  are  safe,  and  at  rest;  I  thank 
God.  My  Father,  my  Father  !  I  thank  Thee  who  rejectest 
no  petition,  that  Thou  hast  heard  ray  cry. — m^rkland. 

When  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  received  the  letter 
from  the  old  minister  of  Lorrington,  she  had  set 
off  without  a  moment's  delay  for  that  place ;  first 
however  sending  off  letters  to  try  and  ^top  Mr.  ''^^  ^ 
Bruce  from  leaving  England.  But  that  was  too  ^^  v- 
late,  he  having,  as  we  have  seen,  gone  on  board- 
ship  almost  immediately  after  arriving  at   Ports- 
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mouth.  Her  astonishment  and  gratitude  were 
great  at  the  communication  made  to  her  ;  but  her 
thankful  joy  at  finding  that  Mary  had  escaped  the 
snares  laid  for  her,  was  sorely  mingled  with  appre- 
hensions on  her  account ;  as  the  kind  old  man, 
full  of  nervous  fear  himself,  and  anxious  to  follow 
out  Captain  Normanton's  wishes,  had  \vritten  to 
her  with  such  urgency  not  to  delay  her  coming  for 
a  day  even,  that  she  dreaded  in  what  state  she 
might  find  her. 

The  meeting  w^as  most  affecting  between  them ; 
and  for  a  time  it  did  really  seem  doubtful  whether 
Mary  would  recover  the  effects  of  the  cruel 
sufferings  she  had  had  to  undergo.  The  sight  of 
her  beloved  friend,  however,  was  in  itself  a  cordial 
almost  life-giving  ;  and  the  vast  field  of  happiness 
which  now^  again  seemed  to  open  before  her — 
joined  to  the  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
which  her  mind  now  reposed  —  offered  every 
facility  for  her  recovery.  The  having  her  father 
too,  always  near  her ; — the  lying  w^ith  her  hand  in 
his — the  looking  at  him,  even  though  her  weakness 
made  it  be  in  silence — all  was  joy,  was  balm  to  a 
spirit  lately  so  tried  by  separation  and  sorrow. 
She  was  removed  almost  immediately  to  the  Park 
House,  though  the  old  minister  continued  con- 
stantly   to    visit  her ;    gaining    from    her  a  deep 

VOL.  in.  p 
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insight  into  spiritual  things,  in  return  for  the 
fatherly  kindness,  and  affection  he  bestowed  so 
warmly  upon  her. 

Nor  least  was  her  joy  in  having  about  her  again 
her  beloved  Susan,  whom  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had 
brought  with  her ;  though  she  would  by  no  means 
dismiss  from  her  the  kind  little  maiden  whose 
amiability,  and  cheerfulness  had  been  such  a  com- 
fort to  her  before.  The  cherished  passion-flower 
was  restored  to  its  own  place  again,  and  kept  ever 
in  her  sight ;  and  with  a  joy,  which  those  only  can 
imagine  who  know  how  remembrance  clings  and 
twines  about  such  things,  she  saw  fresh  leaves  and 
shoots  springing  from  its  broken  stem,  and  torn 
branches. 

Weeks  passed  before  she  was  able  to  leave  her 
room ;  but  they  were  weeks  of  quite  indescribable 
happiness ;  so  much  did  her  mind  enjoy  its  calm, 
love-tended  repose ;  and  so  easy  and  sweet  was  it 
to  look  but  a  little  higher,  and  carry  her  happy 
thankful  heart  into  the  presence  of  her  God.  He, 
that  kind  Physician,  kept  all  trouble  and  anxiety 
away  from  her,  as  only  He  can;  by  filling  her 
with  peaceful  thoughts  and  rebuking  the  enemy 
that  would  have  disturbed  her. 

One  little  incident  touched  her  very  much. 
Though  Susan  and  Lucy  were  the  only  attendants 
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who  ever  appeared  in  her  room,  yet  she  frequently 
heard  another  whispering  voice  at  the  door  ;  and 
often  a  soft  knock  came,  and  some  unexpected 
little  delicacy  was  silently  given  in  ;  or  some  fresh 
green  food  for  her  birds,  or  lovely  flower  for  her- 
self. When  she  had  observed  this  several  times, 
she  asked  whose  were  the  kind  but  unseen  minis- 
terings  which  showed  such  constant  thought  and 
attention ;  and  she  w^as  told  they  came  from  the 
old  woman.  She  begged  to  see  her;  but  it  was 
long  before  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  come 
in.  At  length  emboldened  by  Mary's  kind  mes- 
sages, she  at  last  took  courage ;  but  had  hardly 
reached  her  bedside,  before  she  fell  down  straight 
on  her  knees,  and  earnestly  besought  her  pardon. 

Mary  put  out  her  hand  in  a  moment,  and  the 
poor  old  woman  covered  it  with  tears  and  kisses. 

"  How  could  she  ever  forgive  her  ?  How  could 
she  bear  the  sight  of  her  1" 

Mary  reassured  her  with  the  kindest  words ; 
and  told  her  truly  that  her  one  look  of  sympathy, 
and  her  kindness  on  that  di'eadful  day  had  swept 
all  else  from  her  mind ;  and  then  she  spoke  to  her 
sweet  words  of  Him  who  loves  to  pardon,  and 
whose  mercy  is  greater  than  our  sin. 

Once,  before  she  left  the  Park  House  she  begged 
to    be   taken    to    Lorrington.       With    returning 

p  2 
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strength  her  remembrance  of  Captain  Normanton 
recurred  with  increased  pain ;  yet  she  had  a 
longing  once  more  to  visit  the  place  that  belonged 
to  him.  She  went  there  with  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  and 
was  deeply  affected  as  she  saw  it  in  all  its  flush  of 
summer  beauty ;  blooming  in  vain,  while  its  un- 
happy possessor  roamed  through  foreign  lands  in 
wretchedness  too  great  for  words.  Her  tears 
streamed  blindingly  as  she  passed  the  violet  bed 
— now  a  mass  of  dense  leaves — where  he  had 
joined  her  first,  and  when  she  went  into  the  con- 
servatory, where  he  had  watched  to  send  her  the 
flowers  she  loved  the  best.  She  sat  there  long 
in  silence,  while  her  soul  was  lifted  up  in  earnest 
prayer  for  him. 

On  her  return  to  the  Park  House  she  wrote  to 
him,  thanking  him  for  all  his  kindness ;  and  speak- 
ing heart- melting  words  of  friendship  and  regard, 
and  of  grief  for  all  the  sorrow  she  had  caused  him, 
telling  him  how  continually  she  prayed  for  him ; 
and  how  sure  she  felt  that  in  time  the  comfort  and 
blessing  of  God  would  descend  upon  his  heart. 

The  next  day  they  left  the  place  that  had  been 
the  scene  of  so  much  suffering  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  after,  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  and  his  friend  joined 
them  at  Hollington. 
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Peace  and  happiness  did  much  towards  restor- 
ing Mary's  health ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months   she  was  united    to  Mr.    St.    Clair,    and 

felt, 

• '  The  deep  and  heartfelt  happiness. 
Of  a  pure  and  hallowed  love." 


The  old  house  of  happy  memory  near  Dover 
being  vacant,  they  went  there,  where  they  were 
soon  joined  by  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  General  Sydney. 
The  old  man's  health  had  received  shocks,  which 
at  his  age  he  was  not  likely  to  recover ;  and  gra- 
dually his  strength  gave  way.  But  he  was  so 
peaceful  and  happy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  feel 
grief  in  looking  at  him  ; — so  mild,  so  tranquil,  so 
full  of  kindness  and  affection,  that  it  was  a  plea- 
sure, though  a  sad  one  to  minister  to  the  increasing 
dependance  of  his  infirm  age.  All  memory  of  the 
late  painful  events  had  quite  gone  from  him ;  and 
his  mind  was  thrown  back  to  the  time  of  Mary's 
first  youth  and  gii'lhood ;  save  when  at  times  a 
vague  sense  of  her  wrongs  came  over  him,  and  he 
would  implore  her  pardon.  He  seemed  accus- 
tomed to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  his  mother,  without 
being  able  to  account  for  their  being  with  him  ; 
but  it  was  a  happiness  to  both  of  them  to  see  how 
welcome   their    presence    ever   was ;     and    Mary, 
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through  all  her  sorrow  for  him,  was  filled  with 
rejoicing  that  those  so  dear  to  her  should  be  a 
comfort  to  him  who  still  possessed  her  heart's  best 
love;  while  the  faith,  and  peace,  and  penitence, 
that  had  been  given  in  answer  to  her  trustful 
prayers,  made  her  feel  that  the  event  which  ap- 
proached so  gently,  yet  so  surely,  could  never 
separate  them,  but  only  free  him  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  failing  flesh,  and  clothe  him  with  life 
and  immortality.  "  Sown  in  weakness,  raised 
in  power :  sown  a  natural  body,  raised  a  spiritual 
body  !" 


All  was  gently,  peacefully  over ;  and  the  frail 
tenement  that  once  had  held  so  vigorous  a  spirit 
quietly  rested  in  the  church-yard  hard  by.  Mary's 
tears  could  but  flow,  yet  they  were  without  bitter- 
ness, for  she  knew  that  it  was  only 

"  Of  earthly  air  that  he  had  breathed  his  last.*' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Oh !  who  can  tell  what  days,  what  nights  he  spent 
In  tideless,  waveless,  sail-less,  shoreless  woe  ? 

pollock's    "  COURSE    OF    TIME." 

She  had  heen  with  him,  through  gloom  and  pain 
And  grief  unspeakable,  and  slow-paced  hours 
That  told  their  moments  out  in  agony. 

Lo !  his  hour  of  fate 
Glides  hitherward  in  evening  mists. 

Wait  awhile,  O  Death ! 
*     *     *     O  wait  for  those 
Who  have  not  tasted  yet  of  Heaven's  high  grace ; 
Nor  bring  them  to  their  audit,  all  unclothed 
With  a  Redeemer's  righteousness. 

MRS.    SIGOURNEY. 

It  was  just  a  year  since  Mr.  St.  Clair's  visit  to 
Hollington.     Mary  was  returning  in  the  evening 
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from  the  grave  which  she  had  obtained  permission 
to  plant — according  to  the  sweet  custom ,  of  her 
mother's  land — with  flowers,  and  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
who  had  been  detained  at  home,  went  to  meet  her. 
The  pensiveness  of  her  hekrt  vanished  at  sight  of 
him,  and  she  brightly  returned  the  smile  that 
ever  greeted  her  from  that  beloved  countenance. 

Well  had  she  judged  his  character  when  she 
gave  him  all  her  heart ;  and  well  did  he  repay 
with  his  infinite  love,  the  noble  truth,  and  firmness 
which  had  preserved  them  to  each  other. 

They  strolled  along  the  meadows  by  the  side  of 
the  crystal  stream,  for  the  air  was  soft  and  mild ; 
and  the  stars  came  "  trooping  out"  in  myriads  as 
the  twilight  declined. 

"  You  remember  this  day  last  year,  almost  this 
hour  ?"  he  asked  ; — "  that  moonlight  night  when 
I  returned  ?" 

"  It  is  not  one  to  be  forgotten,  Wilfred.  What 
happiness  we  had !" 

"  Yes,  and  what  unhappiness  ; — and  I — what 
sin !" 

"  That  is  all  gone,  Wilfred,  all  washed  away ; 
but  the  happiness  remains ;  and  the  present 
happiness  of  past  happiness  is  always  so  de- 
lightful." 
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"Always?  You  do  not  agree  then  with  your 
great  poet  : 

"  '  Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria.'  " 

"  Oh  no,  the  remembrance — the  realized  re- 
membrance of  happiness — must  always  be  hap- 
piness ;  for  the  mind  is  present  then  with  the 
happy  past." 

"  Yes !  I  have  found  it  so,  even  in  my  deepest 
trouble." 

Mary  was  silent,  for  as  the  remembrance  of 
past  happiness  to  her  was,  as  she  said,  happiness, 
so  the  remembrance  of  past  trouble  was  trouble ; 
and  she  could  never  endure  to  realize  what  her 
husband's  feelings  must  have  been  during  his 
dreadful  trial.  The  sorrows  of  another  spirit  too 
— and  that  one  still  sorrowing — came  across  her 
with  the  reminiscences  of  that  evening  one  short 
year  ago,  when  he  hung  with  such  wretchedness 
over  the  gate  of  her  httle  garden  ;  and  that  was  a 
chord  that  ever  vibrated  most  painfully  upon  her 
heart. 

The  next  morning  they  again  talked  of  the  '*  year 
before  !"  of  that  lovely  soft  November  morning — 
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of  that  rose  that  Wilfred  had  ever  kept,  of  that 
cheerful  happy  breakfast !  And  as  they  looked  at 
each  other  again,  and  the  sun  again  shone  in  upon 
them,  it  seemed  impossible  that  such  storms  of 
terrible  sufferings  could  have  shaken  their  souls 
since  then. 

"  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  us  at  least,"  said  Mrs. 
St.  Clair,  "  not  to  despond  too  much  if  sorrow- 
ever  come  again  ;  for  how  completely  can  God 
sweep  it  away  !" 


"  A  letter  for  you  Mary,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair  as  the 
post  came  in  a  little  while  after.  "  I  love  so  to  see 
that  direction  !"  And  happy  was  the  smile  with 
which  he  put  the  letter  into  her  hand. 

"  Lorrington  !"  she  exclaimed,  turning  deadly 
pale,  as  she  observed  the  post-mark  ;  "oh  Wil- 
fred !" 

Mr.  St.  Clair's  colour  rose,  and  a  dark  cloud 
crossed  his  brow  ;  she  did  not  see  it,  lost  in  her 
own  fearful  thoughts. 

"  Read  it  for  me,  Wilfred,"  she  said ;  "  I  dare 
not  open  it." 

"  It  can  only  be  from  one  of  the  servants,"  he 
replied,  trying  to  speak  calmly  ;  "  no  one  else  is 
there." 
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"  Oh  no,  it  is  not  from  them.  I  know  the 
hand,  though  so  much  changed.  Open  it,  dear 
Wilfred,  I  cannot." 

"  No,  Mary,  it  may  contain  words  not  meant  for 
my  eye." 

She  looked  at  him  in  surpnse. 

*'  Have  we  then  two  beings  ?"  she  asked  smiling, 
though  sadly. 

"  No,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  threw  his  arms  agi- 
tatedly round  her ;  "  not  for  ourselves, — never 
for  ourselves  ;  but  for  others — yes.  Remember, 
I  have  still  one  secret  untold  to  you — my  wife ! 
and  he  may  have  things  to  say  to  you  alone." 

Mary  felt  that  he  might — words  of  penitence, 
of  grief,  of  remorse  !  She  opened  the  letter  with 
trembling  hands.  He  did  not  look  at  her, — would 
not  read  a  feeling  till  she  might  wish  to  speak  it ; 
so  beautiful — so  perfect  was  his  confidence ! 

The  letter  was  indeed  from  Captain  Normanton. 
She  read  the  sad  lines  that  spoke  of  his  intense 
sufferings  with  deep  agitation,  and  laying  her  head 
on  her  husband's  breast,  wept  there  in  silence  for 
a  time ;  feeling  through  all  her  sorrow  for  another, 
the  untold  blessedness  of  having  that  breast  to 
weep  upon.  At  length  she  murmured — half  fear- 
ing to  pain  him  by  what  she  had  to  say : 
"  Wilfred  !  he  craves  so  much  to  see  me." 
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He  started  a  little,  as  the  colour  flushed  deeper 
than  before. 

"  Oh,  Wilfred,"  she  added,  as  she  pressed  her 
cheek  closer  to  his  heart,  "  he  is  dying." 

"  Good  God  !"  he  exclaimed  in  horror,  clasping 
his  hand  over  his  eyes. 

They  were  both  silent  for  some  minutes.  He 
pressed  her  to  his  heart ;  then  bending  his  face 
over  hers,  he  said  : 

"  You  will  not  fear  to  see  him,  Mary  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  should  dread  it,"  she  replied. 

"  But  you  will  not  refuse  ?" 

"  No — not  refuse,  if  you  do  not. . 

"  Can  you  suppose  I  should  ?" 

And  yet  it  was  not  every  one  who  could  so  per- 
fectly have  forgiven  such  wrongs  as  his ; — WTongs 
not  only  against  himself,  but  against  those  most  dear 
to  him ; — wrongs  which,  though  they  themselves 
had  ceased,  had  yet  left  their  bitter  consequences 
behind  : — the  father's  hastened  grave,  the  child's 
deep  grief!  and  though  time,  and  love,  and 
peace  had  done  much  with  God's  good  blessing, 
towards  restoring  health  to  that  sorrowing  child, 
yet  there  lingered  about  her  still  that  frequent 
depression  of  spirits,  that  transparency  of  cheek — 
that  sweet  lowness  of  voice,  that  languid  smile, 
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which  often  sent  a  chill  into  her  husband's  heart, 
though  he  would  not  stop  to  own,  or  analyse  whence 
it  came.  These  things,  ever  renewed  before  the 
mind,  are  not  easily  to  be  forgiven ! 

But  he  had  "  come  within  the  ken  of  Heaven" 
— had  weighed  time  against  eternity,  and  knew 
how  brief  it  was  !  He  had  felt  what  it  was  him- 
self to  be  forgiven  ;  and  could  he  withhold  from 
another  his  "  less  forgiveness."  No  !  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  is  "  touched  with  the  sense  of  our  in- 
firmities," dwelt  too  strongly  within  him  for  that ; 
and  had  widely,  and  blessedly  opened  in  his  heart, 

"The  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears." 

He  had  felt  misery,  and  he  could  feel  for  it  in 
others — had  felt  happiness,  and  could  judge  what 
it  must  be  to  live  without  it. 

In  a  short  time  they  were  on  their  journey — 
most  unthought-of  journey  !  to  Lorrington.  How 
heavy  were  their  hearts :  heavy  for  the  woes,  for 
the  faults  of  others.  They  were  about  to  see — 
lying  low  in  death-sickness  and  sorrow,  the  being 
who  at  that  very  time,  but  one  short  year  ago,  in 
in  the  full  flush  of  health  and  handsome  manhood, 
was,  in  audacious  disregard  of  their  feehngs, 
invading  their  privacy  at  HoUington,  and  blasting 
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their  almost  attained  hopes  of  happiness.  How 
clearly  did  they  both  recal  his  presence,  and  his 
countenance  that  day !  Yet  they  could  feel  for 
him — grieve  for  him,  from  the  very  depth  of 
their  hearts. 

And  well  they  might !  for  in  the  wide,  wide 
world  there  probably  existed  not  one  creature  so 
utterly  wretched  as  he  was.  Or  could  there  have 
been  found  one,  twin  with  him  in  misery,  it  was 
her,  who  was  twin  with  him  in  birth. 

They  had  borne  about  their  broken  hearts, 
through  scenes  of  nature's  loveliest  abroad;  had 
rested,  where  rest  seemed  possible — in  some 
favoured  spot,  then  rushed  on  again  to  escape 
themselves,  and  the  avenging  Deity  within.  But 
all  in  vain;  and  feeling  at  last  that  nature  could 
endure  no  more,  but  that  the  frail  body  was  fast 
sinking  beneath  the  sufferings  of  the  mind, 
Captain  Normanton  desired  to  be  brought  home, 
that  he  might  die  w^here  his  father  had  died, — he 
who  had  been  that  proud  father's  joy  and  idol ! — 
and  resio'n  his  life  where  last  he  had  breathed  the 
breath  of  life  with  Mary. 

When  he  reached  Lorrington,  he  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  vveakness  ;  but  a  sort  of  satisfaction 
that  came  over  his  spirit  at  finding  himself  there 
again,  seemed  to  arrest  for  a  time  the  eager  hand  of 
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death.  He  did  not  rally,  but  he  did  not  sink  so  fast, 
and  a  ray  of  hope  crept  into  his  wretched  sister's 
heart — that  perhaps  he  might  be  spared.  But  he 
felt  that  it  could  not  be  so ;  and  tried, — vainly 
tried,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  great  change. 
But  he  could  not  do  it ;  could  not  find  one 
hopeful  thought  of  God.  He  strove  to  do  it — 
but  his  mountain-sins  rose  between  him  and  his 
offended  Judge ; — he  strove  to  do  it  but  he  had 
yet  to  learn  the  force  of  that  prayer  :  "  Turn  Thou 
me,  O  (^od,  and  I  shall  be  turned," — He  knew 
not  of  the  freedom  and  fulness  of  Christ's 
salvation,  and  sought  to  save  himself; — to  atone 
for  what  he  had  done,  to  do  something  to  make 
God  favourable  towards  him. 

But  then  he  would  remember  Mary's  prayers  for 
him,  and  felt  they  could  not  be  refused  ; — and  then 
a  hope,  though  vague  and  unformed,  would  rise, 
and  he  would  Hsten  with  soul  intent,  and  eyes  fixed 
in  eagerness  painful  to  behold,  on  the  old  minister, 
as  he  spoke  to  him  of  truths  w^hich  he  had  heard 
from  Mary.  But  his  soul  dared  not  grasp  them ; 
he  could  not  think  they  were  for  him,  and  so  his 
heart  sunk  down  again,  the  void  and  wretched 
thing  it  was  before.  Ah  !  who  can  tell,  or  bear  to 
think  how  frightful  was  his  misery  ! 

He  knew  that  Mary  was  married ;  and  could  at 
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times  thank  God  that  his  deeds  had  not  done  all 
the  evil  that  they  were  calculated  to  do;  and  he 
longed  that  she  should  know  that  he  was  not  so 
wholly  lost  as  she  might  think;  and  to  tell  her 
that. once  he  had  meant  to  act  rightly  by  her,  but 
had  been  overcome  again  by  his  own  evil  heart — 
for  he  could  not  criminate  his  sister.  He  almost 
thought  that  if  once  more  he  could  hear  her  say  she 
pardoned  him,  that  then  he  might  dare  to  turn  and 
ask  his  God  to  pardon ;  and  this  want  grew  so 
strong  upon  him  at  last  that  at  times  it  btought  on 
almost  delirious  feelings.  Yet  it  was  a  thought  too 
wild — to  dare  to  ask  her  to  see  him  again — to  come 
to  him.  "  Was  it  possible  she  should  grant  such 
a  request  ? — possible  her  husband  should  let  her 
grant  it  ?"  He  told  himself  it  was  not ;  yet  the 
intense  wish  grew  ever  stronger  and  stronger. 

He  had  but  lately  received  her  letter.  The  old 
minister  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  for  him,  knew 
not  at  the  time — no  one  knew — where  he  was ;  and 
when,  after  his  unexpected  return  to  Lorrington,  he 
had  mentioned  it  to  Lady  Davenport,  she  had 
besought  him  not  to  deliver  it;  not  wholly  from 
intentional  unkindness  to  Mary — though  from  her 
inmost  soul  she  hated  her, — but  because  she  feared 
the  effect  it  might  have  upon  her  brother.  But  at 
length,  when  he  saw  how  the  distempered  soul  of 
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his  poor  friend  craved  for  her  pardon,  he  could 
withold  it  no  longer.  He  gave  it  him  ;  and  what  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  did  it  produce !  It  was  truly 
for  a  time  almost  like  her  li^-ing  voice  speaking  to 
him  of  forgiveness.  It  produced  an  elevation  of 
feeling,  a  trembling  joy,  a  breathing  hope,  he  had 
never  felt  before. 

"  Could  Mary  pity  him  !  would  not  then  his 
Creator  ?  Could  Mary  forgive  him  !  would  not 
his  Redeemer  ?  Could  Mary  pray  for  him ! 
would  not  the  Holy  Spirit  intercede? — oh!"  he 
might  have  added  indeed,  "  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered  ?"  He  dared  for  a  moment  to  look 
upward,  to  lift  his  wearied  eyes,  his  wasted  hands 
and  wounded  heart  to  God.  How  had  those  kind 
forgiving  words  sunk  into  his  soul !  And  when  she 
spoke  of  the  peace  and  comfort  that  w^ere  to  be 
his,  he  felt  almost  already  as  possessed  of  them. 

Yet  soon  this  first  impression  faded  away,  and 
fear  again  depressed  him ;  and  then  returned  that 
dreadful  craving — once  more  to  hear  her  say  she 
pardoned  him.  His  days  were  so  well  nigh  spent, 
his  life  so  near  its  close,  "  surely  she  would  not 
refuse, — surely  her  husband  even  would  not  deny 
his  request,  when  he  knew  how-  he  had  suffered  !" 

Ah !  did  he  reckon  on  the  nobleness  of  him  he 
had    so    injured  ?      The    blood    nished   over    his 
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death-like  countenance,  as  the  thought  flashed 
across  him. 

But  he  could  delay  no  longer ;  he  had  ascer- 
tained where  she  lived,  knew  she  was  again  in 
the  house  where  first  he  had  seen  her  in  England, 
and  though  shudderings  seized  him  as  he  wrote  it, 
he  there  directed  to  her  that  letter,  which  had  so 
touched  and  troubled  her ; — in  almost  illegible 
characters  pouring  forth  his  penitence,  his  misery, 
his  agonized  entreaties,  that  she  would  let  him 
once  again  hear  her  pronounce  his  pardon. 

There  was,  perhaps,  the  weakness  of  remaining 
afl^ection  that  mixed  itself  with  this  earnest  crav- 
ing ;  but  it  was  unknown,  unacknowledged  by 
him.  The  thoughts  of  his  former  feelings  were 
now  his  agony,  mixed  as  they  were  with  the 
burning  sense  of  shame,  and  grief,  and  sin,  and 
never  did  he  willingly  permit  his  memory  to  recall 
them ;  mourning,  with  late  remorse,  the  having 
poured  upon  a  mortal  the  tide  of  feeling  which 
could  belong ^of  right  to  God  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

L'ultima  volta,  che  ti  veggo,  e  questa 
L' ultima  volta ;  e  desiato  avrei 
Fosse  la  prima. 

MONTI. 

The  struggling  hope,  by  shame,  by  doubt  repelled, 
The  agony  of  prayer,  the  bursting  tears — 
The  dark  remembrance  of  guilty  years 
Crowding  upon  the  spirit  in  their  might. 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

It  was  towards  evening  of  the  second  day  that 
Mr.  St.  Clair  and  Mary  arrived  at  Lorrington. 
The  clouds  and  mists  that  had  hung  heavily  about 
all  the  morning,  were  beginning  to  break  away, 
and  here  and  there  the  white  light  shone  done  in 
silvery  softness,  giving  brightness,  without  coloiu* 
to  the  landscape.  Yet  Lorrington  looked  beautifiil 
— the  water  so  tranquil,  and  the   grass  pearled  all 
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over  with  dew ;  while  the  mists  still  nestling  in 
among  the  woods,  shrouded  the  topmost  trees 
with  their  gauzy  mantle,  and  distilled  its  soft  drops 
from  leaf  to  leaf 

They  sat  silent  as  they  drove  through  the  princely 
park  ;  their  hearts  filled  with  sad  thoughts  of  him 
so  near  them,  dying,  and  in  such  unhappiness. 
What  now  to  him — bound  down  to  the  bed  of 
death — were  all  his  vast  domains?  what — the 
glorious  beauty  spread  upon  the  earth,  when  in  his 
own  heart  there  lay  such  mines  of  deep,  inexplorable 
misery  ? 

Lady  Davenport  was  at  the  window  of  her 
brother's  room,  watching  with  vacant  look,  the 
lights  and  shades  that  moved  with  so  ghostlike  a 
solemnity  over  the  magnificent  expanse  before  her, 
when  the  carriage  caught  her  eye. 

"  How  strange  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  What  ?"  asked  her  brother  feebly. 

"  A  travelling  carriage,  driving  up  towards  the 
house.     Who  can  it  be  ?" 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Captain  Normanton, 
starting  up,  but  instantly  sinking  back  again.  "  Can 
she  have  come  ?  so  soon  ?"  and  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  as  his  whole  frame  shook  with 
emotion. 

*'  Can  she  have  come  ?    Who  have  come  ?"  de- 
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manded  Lady  Davenport  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
Needless  question !  she  felt  who  it  was. 

It  was  some  moments  before  Captain  Norman- 
ton  could  answer.  He  then  in  a  deprecating, 
feeling  tone, — for  he  knew  how  much  it  would  cost 
her  ever  to  see  Mary  again, — begun : 

"  Augusta,  my  dear  Augusta,  come  to  me, 
and—" 

"  Not  till  you  tell  me  who  is  in  that  carriage," 
she  replied  fiercely  ;  her  eyes  flashing  fire  even  on 
her  dying  brother. 

"  I  would  have  told  you  before,  my  dearest 
sister,  and  not  have  let  it  come  on  you  so  by  sur- 
prise, but  I  had  no  idea  she  would  have  come  so 
soon; — scarcely  dared  hope  indeed, — but  that  I 
knew  her  nature — that  she  would  have  come  at 
all — to  me." 

"  I  am,  I  suppose,  to  be  left  then  to  infer  who 
this  person  so  much  desired  is,"  she  replied,  sw^ell- 
ing  with  indignation  ;  "  but  if  you  fancy,  Sigis- 
niund,  that  I  am  going  to  receive,  or  even  for  one 
moment  offend  my  sight  with  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
St.  Clair,  you  are  mistaken." 

He  shivered  as  she  pronounced  that  name,  for 
never  before  had  she  done  so  ;  but  her  rage  at  that 
moment  overcame  aU  other  consideration. 

He  felt  her  doing  it  deeply;  but   after  a  mo- 
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ment  he  told  himself  it  was  love  to  him  that  had 
so  moved  her. 

"  My  dearest  sister,"  he  said,  with  a  gentleness 
that  almost  subdued  her,  "  I  will  not  ask  of  you 
anything  that  can  give  you  pain.  Augusta, — come 
to  me." 

She  left  the  window — reluctantly  at  first ;  but 
as  she  drew  nearer  to  him  she  felt  the  strong  force 
of  attraction,  and  throwing  herself  on  his  neck,  she 
covered  his  pale  face  with  her  fervent,  repentant 
kisses.  He  put  his  arm  round  her,  whispering  in 
faltering  accents : 

"  Oh  Augusta,  I  have  longed,  with  what  intensity 
you  cannot  know,  to  hear  her  once  again  say  she 
pardons  me.  I  have  felt  I  could  not  live, — could 
not  die  without  it.  I  had  meant  to  tell  you.  For- 
give me  dearest. — But  now,  I  hear  her  carriage ! 
Oh  God  I  oh  God  !"  And  he  raised  his  eyes,  and 
hands,  in  silent  agitated  supplication,  as  his  sister 
went  and  requested  Mr.  Aubrey,  the  old  minister, 
to  go  down  and  receive  "  her  brother's  friends." 


He  went  down  ;  and  after  a  time  a  message 
from  Captain  Normanton  brought  him,  and  Mary 
up  to  his  room.  He  was  too  feeble  to  be  moved 
on  a  sofa,  or  even  to  be  supported  up  in  his  bed ; 
but  lay  there,  presenting  the  affecting   spectacle  of 
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manhood  brought  down  to  the  weakness  of  a  child. 
A  shaded  lamp  was  all  that  lit  that  sad  apart- 
ment, and  it  was  with  trembling  steps,  and  a 
shrinking  heart  that  Mary  entered  it.  The  old 
man  led  her  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  silently 
placing  a  chair  for  her,  retired  to  the  further  end  of 
the  room. 

What  a  picture  would  that  apartment  have 
made  just  then  !  That  old  man  with  the  lamp's 
bright  light  streaming  on  his  benign,  but  sorrowful 
countenance,  and  silvery  hair;  and  that  dying 
couch  in  the  dim  shade,  with  that  beautiful  girl 
beside  it.  A  solemn  picture,  full  of  melancholy 
beauty !  but  whose  outward  sadness  was  but  a 
faint  type  of  ^he  sorrow  and  suffering  that  was 
going  on  within. 

The  silence  was  not  broken  for  a  time,  save  by 
Captain  Normanton's  labouring  sighs,  and  Mary's 
restrained  sobs.  She  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to 
his  face, — dared  not  meet  the  look  of  death  she 
felt  w^as  resting  there.  He  dared  not  look  at  her. 
"  Oh  !  that  he  had  never  seen  her  !"  After  a  time 
he  spoke. 

"  Miss  Sydney,"  he  murmured  ; — then  stopped 
with  a  painful  start,  remembering  that  that  name 
w^as  her's  no  longer. 
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"  Call  me  so,"  she  said  feelingly ;  "  call  me  so 
always." 

The  sound  of  her  voice  in  a  moment  unlocked 
all  the  recesses  of  his  nature.  Tears — strange 
visitants — rushed  to  his  eyes  ;  and  feelings — emo- 
tions of  all  kinds,  struggled  up  from  their  unfor- 
gotten  depths,  and  strove  for  utterance.  All  his 
deep  repentance,  his  broken  hearted  grief,  his  self- 
abhorrence,  his  sense  of  sin,  of  dishonour — shame! 
his  terrible  despair,  his  "  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment  to  come," — all  rushed  tumultuonsly 
from  his  riven  heart,  with  a  force  that  a  few 
moments  before  had  seemed  impossible. 

Once  had  he  spoken  somewhat  of  them  before ; 
but  what  were  his  words,  his  feelings  then,  to 
those  w^iich  were  now  shone  on  by  the  lurid  torch 
of  death,  the  glare  of  a  lost  eternity  ?  They  had 
been  then  but  the  first  awakenings  of  his  heart 
from  the  trance  of  sin  :  now  they  had  been 
thought  over  and  over  "  almost  to  madness  ;" — 
each  wearing  its  own  deep  channel  in  his  soul,  till 
that  wretched  soul  had  been  torn  and  distracted 
beyond  endurance. 

"  Sin  leaves  dreadful  legacies." 

Mary  shuddered  as  she  heard  him,  but  could 
not  stop  him  ;   she  felt  it  would  be  a  relief  to  him 
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to  pour  forth  all  his  heart ;  and  she  trusted  then 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  peace  and  comfort.  But 
every  word  of  hers,  seemed,  by  its  very  gentleness 
and  kindness,  to  awaken  new  horrors  in  his  breast ; 
and  still  he  seemed  to  have  something  unspoken, 
which  yet  he  could  not  speak. 

"  I  must  say  all,"  at  length  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
frightful  effort ;  "  must  lay  all  my  sin  before  you, 
that  you  may  know  what  I  have  been,  and  how 
mercy  can  never  reach  such  crimes  as  mine." 

And  then  he  told  her  how  he  had  at  last  known 
St.  Clair  to  be  noble,  time — while  he  was  the 
veriest  wretch  that  crawled,  the  earth  !  "  But,"  he 
continued  in  smothered  accents,  "  I  could  not  give 
you  up, — all  the  evils  of  my  nature  rose  up  to 
hinder  me.  Oh,  that  dreadful  hour !  when  they 
told  me  you  would  be  mine !" 

Mary  sat  horrified.  She  was  too  young,  too 
good  to  imagine  to  what  extremes  Satan  can 
compel  the  soul  that  has  yielded  itself  to  his 
power ;  too  inexperienced  to  know  how,  while  they 
loathe  the  sin,  prayerless  men  can  yet  be  driven  on 
to  its  committal.  A  new  and  dreadful  world 
seemed  opened  before  her,  and  she  sat  there  silent, 
trembling,  and  affrighted. 

He  felt  that  breathing  silence  ;  felt  in  it  the 
condemnation  of  his  soul.     "  Yes,  he   had   sinned 
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even  beyond  her  forgiveness ;  beyond  even  her 
power  to  speak  to  him  of  peace  !"  The  agony  of 
that  moment  who  can  conceive  ?  In  lost  affright 
he  shrieked  aloud.  His  large  wild  eyes  seemed 
starting  from  their  sockets,  and  drops  of  horror 
streamed  from  his  brow. 

She  could  not  endure  the  sight ; — she  fell  upon 
her  knees  beside  him,  and  strove  to  break  the  spell 
of  that  dreadful  oppression.  The  old  minister 
drew  near,  alarmed  by  his  cries,  and  wiped  the 
death-dews  from  his  brow,  and  bathed  with  water 
those  stern  lips,  now  quivering  in  mortal  anguish. 
Mary  spoke  to  him  in  ^ords  of  kindness. 

She  murmured  prayers  for  him,  and  spoke  to 
him  of  the  God  whose  compassions  fail  not,  and 
who  is  ready  abundantly  to  pardon. 

"  But  you?"  he  said ;  "  I  dare  not  ask  God,  till 
you  have  forgiven  me." 

"  Oh,  can  you  doubt  I  do  ?"  she  replied  with  a 
look  that  carried  conviction  to  his  soul. 

He  closed  his  eyes.  "  Now  then  pray  for  me," 
he  murmured. 

His  lips  moved  for  a  while,  as  if  following  her 
prayers,  but  then  they  ceased ;  and  his  low,  regular 
breathings  showed  that  he  slept,  the  calm  and 
deathly  sleep  of  nature's  sad  exhaustion. 

Mary  rose,  and  taking  the  old  man's  arm,  she 
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pressed  it  with  deep  affection,  as  they  stood  together 
for  a  time,  gazing  on  that  worn,  pale  countenance. 
Suffering  "had  written  strange  defeatures  on  his 
face,"  and  yet  it  was  still  the  same.  That  finely- 
shaped,  but  gloomy  brow  still  wore  its  imperious 
look,  and  the  straight  compressed  lips  still  spoke 
the  stern  resolve. 

There  had  been  little  indeed  to  soften  in  the 
influences  that  had  surrounded  him  ; — nothing  in 
truth,  but  the  sole  memory  of  Mary's  words. 
When  they  had  sounded  in  his  spirit, — unmingled 
with  the  thought  of  his  own  conduct  towards 
her, — they  had  been  soothing  indeed ;  but  the 
w^aters  of  his  soul  were  seldom  peaceful  enough 
for  that  pure  image,  with  all  its  refining  powers, 
to  rest  on  them  long  undisturbed.  His  deep 
remorse,  his  agony  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
sufferings,  would  sweep  over  them,  and  make  her 
broken  image  terrific  to  his  soul. 

In  his  sister  he  had  found  no  comfort ;  she  had 
no  heavenly  consolations  to  impart  ;  and  her 
feelings  of  hatred  towards  Mary  made  it  insup- 
portable to  him  ever  to  hear  her  mention  her. 

His  thoughts  too  of  God  were  so  terrible !  for 
severe  to  himself  as  to  others,  he  had  struggled 
against  all  softening  hope,  and  told  himself  it  was 
impious  to  think  that  God  could  pardon  sin  like 
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his.  *  Retribution/  his  stern  nature  seemed  to 
demand,  even  on  himself ;  and  thus  all  his  suffer- 
ing, instead  of  forming  a  blessed  "  affiliating  bond 
between  his  soul  and  its  God,"  ahenated  it  from 
every  refreshing  thought  of  Him.  The  words, 
"  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord," 
seemed  the  only  ones  of  Scripture  which  could 
obtain  any  hold  over  him ;  and  ceaselessly  did  they 
vibrate  through  his  whole  soul. 

Of  late  indeed,  a  more  softened  tone  of  feeling 
had  at  times  come  over  him ;  and  though  he  dared 
not  hope,  yet  the  hard,  hard  thought  of  a  God 
waiting  for  vengeance  presented  itself  less  often, 
less  terribly  to  him.  And  then  it  was  that  the 
fevered  thought  arose,  that  "  if  Mary  would  pardon, 
God  perhaps  might  pardon  also." 

In  deep  ignorance  was  this  thought  framed ;  for 
how  can  the  breath  of  a  mere  mortal  affect  the 
decisions  of  the  Almighty  ?  how  can  anything  but 
the  "  Father  forgive,"  of  Him  who  was  God  as 
well  as  man — of  Him  whose  love-drawn  blood  has 
disarmed  Divine  Justice,  and  let  "  Mercy"  have 
her  perfect  work — bring  down  pardon  on  the 
soul? 

And  yet  God  does  often  reach  us  by  a  human 
arm,  and  make  earthly  love  the  channel  by  w^iich 
He  pours  into  the  soul  His  love  divine ;  and  Mary 
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prayed  that  it  might  be  so  now.  And  as  she  saw 
a  softer  expression  come  over  that  sleeping,  sorrow- 
ful face,  she  seemed  to  feel  that  her  prayers  would 
be  granted. 

^*  Why  should  they  not  ?"  she  would  have  said 
with  her  simple  faith ;  "  He  willeth  not  that  any 
should  perish !" 
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CHAPTER  XVIT. 

I  thought  to  meet  no  more,  so  dreary  seemed 
Death's  interposing  veil,  and  thou  so  pure ; — 
Thy  place  in  Paradise 
Beyond  where  I  could  soar. 


Well  might  Camoens  wonder,  that  in  so  small  a  theatre 
as  that  poor  bed,  it  should  please  fortune  to  represent  such 
great  calamities. 


Deeply  pitiful  and  moving  was  this  pathetic  garment  of 
her  grief. — merkland. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  St.  Clairs  should 
stay  at  the  Park  House ;  and  thither  they  repaired 
after  Mary's  agitating  interview  with  Captain  Nor- 
manton. 


With    what    a    tender    melancholy  —  though 
mingled  with  such  grateful  feeling — did  she  once 
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more  enter  the  house,  where  her  sufferings  had 
been  so  great.  How  did  the  image  of  her  father 
rise  up  in  every  part,  and  seem  everywhere  to  meet 
her  !  All  painful  remembrance  of  his  hardness  was 
swept  away ;  she  could  only  think  of  him  as  the 
anxious  being  w^ho  had  watched  over  her  in  her 
sickness;  and  restlessly,  in  his  great  love,  moved 
around  her  day  and  night.  He  was  not  himself 
she  felt,  when  he  so  sorely  persecuted  her;  and 
even  had  he  been,  she  w^ho  had  never  felt  anger 
during  his  life-time,  how  could  she  remember  it 
now  that  he  was  gone  ? 

Death  is  merciful  to  us  in  that ;  and  if  he  plant 
a  dagger  in  the  soul,  he  often  extracts  a  thousand 
barbed  thorns  that  may  have  been  rankling  there 
for  years.  Beautiful  that  weU-knovvn  saying: 
"  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum." 

And  of  him  too,  now  all  but  numbered  with  the 
dead,  how  sadly  did  she  think.  Seated  on  the 
same  chair  on  w^hich  she  had  sunk  down  after  her 
terrible  interview  with  him  in  the  garden,  how 
vividly  did  that  scene  rise  up  before  her,  in  con- 
trast to  what  now  was.  His  haughty  violence 
changed  now  for  lowly  penitence ;  his  cruel  threats, 
for  gentle  seekings  of  her  pardon.  Ah,  if  she 
mourned  the  sudden  cutting  down  of  his  manhood, 
if  she  wept  to  see  his  strength  and  vigour  gone. 
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like  the  flower  of  the  grass,  when  the  wind  passeth 
over  it,  she  could  yet  feel  that  through  all  his 
misery,  through  all  his  weakness,  he  was  a  happier 
being  now,  than  when,  in  the  height  of  his  in- 
fluence and  power,  he  had  used  the  one  to  perse- 
cute, the  other  to  crush  her. 


She  went  over  the  house,  and  shuddered  as 
she  looked  at  the  window  through  which  she  had 
made  her  escape,  and  thought  of  her  fearful  fall. 
But  of  that  she  said  nothing  to  Wilfred ;  she  could 
not  harrow  his  feelings,  by  telling  him  of  all  she 
had  suffered,  even  though  it  had  been  for  him. 
She  looked  for  the  tree  that  had  saved  her  life,  but 
it  was  gone!  It  had  done  its  work  and  was 
removed. 

The  same  two  servants  were  there;  Captain 
Normanton  had  interceded  that  they  might  not  be 
removed,  and  they  rejoiced  to  see  her  again.  And 
as  they  saw  her  husband,  and  looked  on  his  fine 
countenance,  now  saddened  by  compassion  for  him 
who  had  wrought  him,  they  knew,  such  grievous 
wrong,  they  could  not  but  feel  how  great  had  been 
the  sacrifice  their  young  mistress  had  been  called 
upon  to  make. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Aubrey,  came 
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to  them.  He  said  that  on  awakening,  Captain 
Normanton  had  been  more  calm  and  tranquil  than 
he  had  seen  him  before,  since  his  sad  return  home, 
though  he  was  evidently  fast  sinking.  He  had 
charged  him  to  try  and  express  his  deep  gratitude 
to  Mrs.  St.  Clair  for  her  generous  kindness ;  and 
to  implore,  if  it  were  not  asking  too  much,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  see  her  once  again  before  he 
died. 

The  next  day  accordingly  they  took  their  sorrow- 
ful way  to  his  house,  by  the  old  pathway,  trodden 
so  often  with  such  different  feelings  by  Mary. 
They  were  received  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  then 
accompanied  her  up  to  the  chamber  where  death 
was  fast  achieving  his  ghastly  \dctory. 

"  This  is  most  kind,"  said  the  dying  man  as  he 
held  out  his  pallid  hand  to  her. 

"  You  are  better  to-day  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Nearer  the  close."  He  looked  at  her  for 
some  time  in  silence. 

"  Are  you  well  ?"  he  said  at  length. 

"  Much  better,"  she  replied. 

"  But  are  you  well,"  he  continued  in  a  voice  of 
much  alarm.     *'  Tell  me — tell  me." 

"  I  shall  be  so  in  time,"  she  answered  with  a 
kind  smile. 

"  Oh  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  shudderingly. 

VOL.    III.  R 
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"  Do  not  fear  for  me,"  she  said  gently,  "  but  tell 
me  of  yourself — that  you  have  found  peace  of 
heart." 

"  Oh  !  I  have  sought  it — oh,  I  have  sought  it !  but 
I  cannot  feel  assured  that  the  black  catalogue  of  my 
sins  shall  not  rise  up  against  me.  Yes,  I  have 
sought  it,  but  can  the  same  fate  be  for  you — and 
me? — you  so  holy,  I  so  vile!" 

"  The  same  fate  is  for  all  who  sorrow  for  their 
sins,  and  believe  on  Him  who  has  washed  it  all 
away,"  she  rephed ;  *'  God's  Heaven  is  open  for  all 
who  call  at  its  blessed  gate  for  Christ's  sake.  *  None' 
who  so  call,  it  is  written,  '  shall  in  any  wise  be  cast 
out.' " 

"  Can  it  be  ?  Such  a  life  as  I  have  lived  !  oh, 
can  it  be?  And  yet  I  have  agonised  so  to  be 
reconciled  to  God !  My  sins  have  been  so  terrible 
to  me ! — And  yet,  if  you  can  pardon — you,  who 
though  as  an  angel  in  comparison  of  me,  are  yet 
a  fallible  mortal  in  God's  sight — if  you  can  pardon 
will  he  not?  not  when  I  implore  Him — implore 
Him— for  Christ's  sake?" 

"  Doubtless  He  will — doubtless  He  has !"  she 
exclaimed ;  as  she  clasped  her  hands  with  solemn 
fervour,  and  sunk  on  her  knees  at  his  side.  He 
laid  his  feeble  hand  on  her  head  as  it  was  bowed 
before  him,  and  blessed  her  from  the  bottom  of  his 
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soul  for  all  she  had  ever  been  to  him  ; — blessed  her, 
and  hers.  The  old  minister  drew  near,  and  knelt 
beside  them,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  in  fervent 
prayer.  After  a  time  he  rose,  but  Mary  still  conti- 
nued kneeling ;  her  heart  was  so  melted  within  her, 
that  she  could  not  cease  from  prayer. 

At  length  she  looked  up.  There  was  a  beauty 
in  her  face  indescribable  !  yet  such  as  brought  a 
shudder  anew  over  Captain  Normanton,  and  even 
the  old  minister  seemed  struck  by  it. 

^'  You  are  not  well,"  he  whispered. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  had  been  quite 
away  from  earth  for  a  while,  and  it  seemed  almost 
strange  to  return  to  it." 

The  old  man  said  no  more ;  he  was  fearful  of 
alarming  her,  and  adding  fresh  pangs  of  remorse 
to  the  crushed  spirit  of  his  repentant  friend  ;  but  he 
watched  her  with,  as  it  were,  suspicious  looks,  as 
she  still  knelt  there  with  that  holy  look  in  her 
large  "  reverential  eyes  ;"  and  when  the  faint  colour 
mantled  again  slowly  in  her  transparent  cheek,  he 
turned  away,  for  painful  thoughts  oppressed  his 
heart. 

At  length  Captain  Normanton  with  nervous 
agitation  and  evident  difficulty  murmured  to  Mary  : 
"  Do  you  think  it  possible — would  St.  Clair  bear 
to  see  me  ?     I  desire  so  greatly  his  pardon." 

R  2 
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"  I  am  sure  he  would,"  she  replied  eagerly.  And 
she  went  down  to  make  the  request ;  and  they  re- 
turned together  to  the  sad  chamber  of  death. 

Captain  Normanton  closed  his  eyes ;  he  shrunk 
from  meeting  that  injured  countenance.  Mr.  St. 
Clair  took  his  emaciated  hand  as  it  lay  on  the 
coverlid,  and  clasped  it  kindly.  He  returned  the 
pressure ;  but  for  some  minutes  neither  of  them 
spoke.  It  was  a  meeting  such  as  seldom  could 
take  place  even  in  this  world  of  strange  trials.  At 
length,  but  still  without  looking  at  him,  Captain 
Normanton  said,  "  You  are  most  generous — most 
kind  to  come  to  me,  St.  Clair — to  let  her  come ; 
but  you  were  ever  generous." 

"Oh  no,"  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  Clair;  "I  have 
had  a  thousand,  thousand  faults  towards  you ;  and 
you  must  tell  me  you  forgive  them." 

"  It  is  mockery  to  speak  so,"  said  Captain  Nor- 
manton ;  "I  have,  as  you  deeply  know,  to  implore 
of  you  a  forgiveness  few  would  grant." 

He  had  known  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  heard 
the  report  of  his  marriage;  and  that  it  had  brought 
him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  When,  therefore, 
he  had  said  this,  and  at  last  dared  to  raise  his 
eyes,  and  saw  in  that  still  pale  and  altered  counte- 
nance, the  deep  traces  of  the  sufferings  he  had 
endured,  he  felt  indeed  that  few  there  were  who 
could  forgive  such  wrong. 
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"  All  has  been  forgiven  long,  long  ago,"  said 
Mr.  St.  Clair.  *'  Fervently  did  I  pray  for  you, 
Captain  Normanton,  when  my  own  affliction  made 
me  feel  for  what  I  thought  was  your's ;  and  now  I 
beseech  you  to  believe,  I  have  no  feeling  but  that 
of  deep  sorrow — deep  sympathy." 

"You  are  most  noble,"  said  Captain  Norman- 
ton.    "  Oh  !  it  is  dreadful  to  look  back  !" 

"  All  is  effaced — all  washed  out,  for  those  who 
take  their  bleeding  hearts  to  Christ,"  said  Mr.  St. 
Claii'.  "  We  have  all  offended  Him  far  more 
deeply  than — than  any  of  us  can  offend  another — 
He  who  suffered  for  us — died  for  us — loved  us  !" 

"Ah  that  is  sin!"  he  murmured,  agitatedly. 
"Love  so  refused — so  slighted!  To  remember 
how  He  has  shaken  my  heart;  called — and  I 
would  not  listen.  Oh  God  !  oh  God  !  who  could 
have  mercy  like  Thee  ?" 

*'  Then  like  a  long  forgotten  strain 

Came  sweeping  o'er  his  heart  forlorn, 
What  sunshine  hours  had  taught  in  vain. 
Of  Jesus  suffering  shame  and  scorn  ;'* 

and     he    covered    his    face    with    his    hands    and 
shuddered. 

When  he  withdrew  them,  a  sudden  change  had 
evidently    taken   place.     A    mortal   paleness    had 
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overspread  his  countenance,  and  his  breath  came 
difficultly.  He  turned  his  eyes  on  Mr.  St.  Clair 
with  that  look  of  frightful  wildness  which  a  sense 
of  suffocation  gives. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  said  the  latter,  in 
great  alarm,  as  he  bent  over  him. 

"  Raise  me,"  he  gasped. 

He  put  his  arm  beneath  his  head,  and  he  be- 
came more  tranquil. 

Mary  had  been  watching  them,  as  she  stood 
near  the  bed:  her  dearest  husband!  and  him  in 
whom  she  felt  so  great  an  interest ;  the  interest, 
the  love  which  that  blest  bond — forgiveness — 
gives.  Is  it  not  that  which  binds  our  God  to  us 
with  such  an  unchanging  love  ?  She  saw  with 
terror  that  the  last  moment  approached;  she 
turned  to  call  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  Let  her  stay — if  she  can  bear  it,"  faltered 
Captain  Normanton. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  made  a  sign  for  her  to  return 
with  Mr.  Aubrey  ;  which  she  did. 

"  Augusta  !"  then  gasped  the  dying  man,  when 
he  saw  his  friend  approach. 

She  came  in,  distracted ;  her  eyes  wildly  fixed 
upon  him — she  seemed  to  see  nothing  else,  no 
one  else  there.  She  rushed  to  him,  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  pillows  at  his  side. 
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"  Augusta !  dearest  love  1"  he  murmured ;  and 
he  fondly  clasped  the  arm  that  was  thrown  in  such 
agony  across  his  breast.  He  held  out  his  hand  to 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  then  to  Mary.  There  was  a  deep 
silence  in  the  room ;  a  pause  of  feeling,  solemn, 
affecting !  scarcely  an  agitated  breath  was  heard. 
At  length  Mary  felt  her  hand  more  strongly 
grasped,  and  a  smile  passed  into  those  dark,  un- 
earthly eyes,  as  if  gratefully  blessing  her. 

"  Mercy — pardon — Christ — "  he  murmured. 

Suddenly  a  spasm  of  pain  shot  through  his 
breast.  And  then,  as  he  felt  the  death-strife  begin, 
the  first,  fond,  fast-rooted  affection  of  his  heart 
overbore  all  else.  He  quitted  Mary's  hand,  and 
threw  his  arms  passionately  round  his  sister. 

That  poor,  poor  sister !  She  threw  herself  upon 
his  neck,  and  with  heart-rending  cries,  told  him 
"  he  must  not — could  not — should  not  leave  her." 
He  gasped  out  tenderest  words  of  peace,  of  love, 
of  faith  ;  till — at  last — fainter  and  fainter — the 
sounds  died  upon  his  lips,  and  his  spirit  had  passed 
away. 

She  knew  it  not ;  the  agony  of  her  own  cries 
made  her  unconscious  how  silent  now  were  those 
palUd  lips  ; — the  throbbings  of  her  own  heart — 
how^  still  the  breast  on  which  she  lay. 

The  old  minister,  himself  overcome  with  grief, 
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put  his  arm  kindly  round  Mary,  and  withdrew  her 
from  the  harrowing  scene.  Mr.  St.  Claif  could 
not  stir ;  his  arm  was  still  beneath  the  poor,  un- 
conscious head ;  and  he  could  not  make  known 
her  loss  to  that  unhappy  sister.  There  he  leant, 
upon  that  bed  of  death,  alone  with  those  two. 
Strange  !  that  he  should  be  there ; — that  it  should 
be  his  hand  to  close  those  dying  eyes — his  voice 
first  to  speak  of  comfort  to  that  wretched  mourner  ! 

In  a  little  while  she  had  missed  the  fond  breath- 
ings of  that  loving  heart ;  and  in  sudden  terror 
she  stopped,  and  listened.  No  sound,  no  breath, 
no  motion  ! — "  It  could  not  be,  she  would  not  have 
it  so  !"  She  called  to  him,  and  commanded  him 
to  speak,  with  all  her  old  determined  will.  Then 
drawing  back  she  looked  into  his  face.  Oh,  the 
the  shriek  she  gave  !  It  rang  through  Wilfred's 
brain  for  days  and  days  ! 

She  dashed  herself  upon  the  corpse ;  she  tore 
the  hair  in  handfuls  from  her  head ;  she  shrieked 
in  wild  distraction  !  She  put  around  her  neck 
again  those  helpless,  unresisting  arms,  and  bid 
him  press  her  once  more  to  his  heart ;  and  not 
"  leave  her  so  cruelly  alone — alone — alone — " 

The  despair  of  her  grief,  the  tenderness  of  her 
appeals  to  him  whom  she  had  loved  with  such  a 
perfect  love,  completely  overcame  Mr.  St.  Clair; 
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and  his  emotion  became  almost  as  irrepressible  as 
her  own.  She  ,heard  his  voice,  and  looking  up, 
saw  that  pale,  young  face  bending  over  the  dead, 
and  bathing  that  solemn  brow  with  tears.  She 
gazed  with  blank  astonishment. 

But  soon  the  truth  flashed  over  her — she  felt 
who  it  must  be.  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  threw  her  head  down  again  beside  the  dead ; 
but  now  she  wept  with  less  passion,  less  bitterness 
than  before.  Those  tears  of  his — that  sympathy 
— had  fallen  like  balm  on  her  heart ;  and  when, 
amid  her  own  grief,  she  remembered  from  whom 
they  came — from  him,  the  wronged,  the  injured — 
her  very  soul  shrunk  within  her,  confounded — 
melted — overpowered  ! 

Oh,  godlike  kindness !  what  power  it  has ! 
How  near  to  Heaven  would  even  this  parting 
earth  be,  if  all  could  feel — all  would  shew  it ! 

"  He  is  happy  now,  Lady  Davenport,"  he  whis- 
pered, in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion ;  and  he  closed 
those  wearied  eyes,  which  had  opened,  he  trusted, 
on  brighter  scenes. 

"  Oh  !  but  he  must .  not  leave  me — "  she  ex- 
claimed, distractedly.  "  I  cannot,  cannot  part  from 
him !" 

Then  raising  herself,  she  gazed  again  on  that 
dear  face  that  had  been  all  life  to  her,  still  tender 
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with  its  parting  feelings ;  and  with  a  gentle  sorrow, 
more  touching  even  than  her  passionate  grief,  she 
spoke  to  the  dead,  gently,  soothingly, — as  to  a  sick, 
and  restless  child.  Her  mind  seemed  to  wander, 
and  she  spoke  of  other  times — and  how  they  had 
been  as  children  together,  and  had  known  no 
happiness  apaTt ;  and  that  he  must  not  grieve,  nor 
sorrow  any  more  ;  but  stay  with  her,  and  all  would 
be  well.  And  she  smoothed  the  dark  and  waving 
hair,  and  pressed    her    cheek  to  the  cold  cheek, 

and  whispered  words  of  love 

It  was  more  than  Mr.  St.  Clair  could  endure ; 
he  felt  his  own  brain  turning — for  the  grief  of 
others  was  always  his — and  he  felt  also  steal  over 
him  again  that  dark,  and  shadowy  fear  which, 
vague  and  shapeless  as  it  was,  yet  coming  at  that 
moment,  crept  like  an  ice-stream  through  his 
heart,  and  made  the  drops  of  terror  stand  upon 
his  brow.  He  gently  withdrew  his  arm  from 
beneath  the  heavy-resting  head,  and  unobserved  by 
poor  Lady  Davenport,  who  was  lost  in  her  touching 
communings  with  the  dead,  he  left  the  room,  and 
going  down  stairs,  begged  Mr.  Aubrey  to  go  and 
try  to  comfort  her ;  and  throwing  his  arms  round 
Mary,  he  held  her  long  in  silence  to  his  heart ;  too 
troubled,  too  confused  to  speak,  save  in  long-drawn 
sighs. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

But  thus  removed  ! 
Borne  o'er  the  abyss  no  sounding-line  hath  proved  ; 
Joined  with  the  unknown,  the  viewless ! 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

All  the  earth 
Hath  not  another  voice  to  reach  my  soul, 
Now  *  his'  is  silent. 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

The  St.  Clairs  remained  at  the  Park  House  till 
after  the  funeral  had  been  performed.  Mr.  St. 
Clair  had  made  it  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
the  last  token  of  his  respect  to  the  departed,  and 
Lady  Davenport  had  gratefully  accepted  the  offer. 
She  was  of  course  aware,  that  the  outhne  at  least, 
of  the  affair  with  Mary — varied  of  course  into  a 
thousand  oblique  shapes — was  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  had  therefore  shi*unk  from  accept- 
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ing  any  of  the  many  similar  offers  that  had  been 
made  by  others,  stating  her  wish  that  the  funeral 
should  be  as  private  as  possible.  But  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  thought  of  Mr.  St.  Clair's 
attending  it  was  grateful  to  her  heart.  She  had 
felt  much  touched  by  his  kindness;  and  she 
thought  too,  with  her  ever-watchful  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  departed,  that  his  being  there 
might  in  some  measure  tend  to  disprove,  or*  at 
least  soften,  the  reports  that  were  in  circulation. 

She  had  been  in  the  most  lamentable  state  of 
mind  ever  since  the  fatal  event ;  sometimes  quite 
distracted,  at  others  sitting  in  moody  silence  for 
hours  together.  Then  the  torrent  of  her  grief 
would  burst  forth  again,  and  she  would  fill  the  air 
with  her  shrieks.  Food  had  scarcely  passed  her 
lips ;  nor  had  she  once  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep, 
since  those  beloved  ones  had  closed  in  death.  She 
had  never  read,  never  prayed,  nor  ever  spoken  of 
him  to  any  one ;  her  spirit  had  never  been  com- 
municative, save  to  one,  and  now  that  ear  was  dull, 
that  heart  was  cold  1 

Oh !  the  weight  of  unsanctified  sorrow !  that 
sorest,  most  afflictive  sight  in  all  this  sorrowing 
world  ! 

She  had  scarcely  for  a  moment  left  the  dear 
remains ;    her   hand    had    wrapped    the    shroud 
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around  them;  her  hand  had  laid  that  beloved 
head  in  its  last  resting  place ; — sore  retribution  ! 
for  it  was  her  hand  which  had  wrapped  his  soul 
in  the  shroud  of  selfishness, — which  had  laid  his 
honour  in  the  dust. 

Not  hers  the  grief  that  could  deck  that  solemn 
couch  with  buds  and  flowers ;  there  was  no  hope- 
wreath  mingled  ^vith  the  cypress  in  her  mind; 
all  was  gloomy,  black,  and  harsh, — as  she  con- 
sidered the  heavy  stroke  to  be,  that  had  cut 
her  life  as  it  were,  in  two ;  robbing  her  of  all 
the  sunshine,  and  leaving  only  the  cold,  drear, 
shadow  of  despair,  and  woe. 

And  well  did  the  stern,  and  rigid,  though  finely 
cut  lineaments  of  him  who  lay  so  silent  there,  suit 
with  the  sable  trappings  around ;  the  noble  stature, 
and  fine  form,  bearing  witness,  in  its  utter  power- 
lessness,  how  weak  is  the  strength  of  man,  and 
his  life  a  thing  of  nought,  when  once  the  death- 
blast  has  gone  forth  against  him. 


And  here  let  us  pause  a  moment — it  is  well 
worth  it — to  trace  the  mercies  of  God  in  His 
dealings  with  this  proud  and  penitent  man ; — to  ob- 
serve how,  against  his  obduracy  and  neglect  He  had 
raised  up  His  own  purposes  of  love  and  goodness. 

Had  he   attached  himself  to  one  who   though 
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she  might  have  been  gentle  and  lovely  as  Mary, 
yet  had  been  without  her  godly  feelings,  he  would 
have  had  all  the  heart's  sorrow,  without  the  soul's 
benefit.  And  though  at  the  moment,  it  were 
impossible  not  to  have  mourned  the  overthrow 
of  the  better  feelings  and  resolves  that  had  once 
possessed  him,  yet  that  very  overthrow  it  was, 
which  had  led  him  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  in 
humble,  broken-hearted  contrition.  The  besetting, 
the  ruling  sin  of  his  nature  had  been  pride ; — 
pride  of  character,  of  heart,  of  feeling.  Though 
in  the  great  sacrifice  he  had  once  contemplated,  a 
sudden  tenderness  towards  Mary  had  mingled 
its  silver  stream  with  the  more  turbid  waters 
of  his  soul,  yet  pride  had  had  a  mighty  part 
in  them.  "He  would  win  their  esteem,  their  gra- 
titude;— he  would  show  Mr.  Bruce  that  another 
besides  himself  could  love  nobly,  though  in  vain !" 
And  had  he  been  permitted  to  carry  out  that 
"  splendid  sin,"  that  act  of  generosity  in  which 
God  had  no  part,  —  the  canker-evil  of  his 
nature — his  self-esteem  would  have  been  exalted 
above  measure ;  and  his  self-poised  character  have 
stood  in  more  awful  independence  of  his  God 
than  ever.  Therefore  he  was  allowed  to  fall ; — 
allowed  to  fall  that  he  might  not  be  cast  down 
for  ever; — allowed    to    do    that    which    degraded 
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him  in  his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  learn  to  seek 
the  honour  that  cometh  from  God  alone ;  allowed 
to  manifest  his  sin  before  man,  that  he  might 
see  and  repent  it  before  God.  "  That  stumble 
against  the  stone  had  saved  him  from  the  pre- 
cipice," and  "  where  sin  had  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound." 

Ah !  cannot  we  feel  what  a  motive  this  is  not  to 
sin  ?  Who  w^ould  wish  to  offend  a  love  that  had 
already  forgiven  ? — a  love  which  "  never  willingly 
afflicts  "  but  only  that  we  may  be  made  holier 
thereby.  Suffering  is  not  sent  to  God's  children 
as  a  punishment  of  past,  but  only  as  a  preventative 
of  future  sin ;  and  the  sooner  we  humble  ourselves 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God — the  sooner  we 
conform  ourselves  to  His  Divine  nature,  the 
sooner  will  He  be  enabled  to  gratify  His  own 
exceeding  love  by  lifting  off  from  us  the  pressure 
of  that  trouble  and  affliction,  in  each  stroke 
of  which  He  has  with  such  infinite  tenderness 
sympathised  with  us. 


The  only  signs  of  softened  feeling  that  Lady 
Davenport  had  shown  were,  when  any  word  or 
message  had  come  from  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  then  she 
had  roused  herself,  and  sent  some  kindly  answer. 
That  the  thought  of  him   should  be  continually 
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blended  with  that  of  her  brother,  was  most  natural 
' — indeed  inevitable  ;  but  that  that  blending  of  their 
images  should  partake  of  anything  like  pleasureable 
emotion  seemed  most  strange.  Yet  the  power  of 
sympathy  had  effected  that.  She  felt  intuitively 
Mr.  St.  Clair's  truth  ;  and  of  his  nobleness  and 
feeling  she  could  not  doubt  ;  and  not  having 
opened  herself  to  the  kindly  ties  of  real  friendship 
but  in  one  instance, — true,  freely-expressed  sym- 
pathy bore  a  strange  charm  to  her,  and  unknow- 
ingly she  yielded  to  its  power.  True  she  had 
injured  him  ;  but  up  to  the  very  time  of  that  fear- 
ful marriage  ceremony,  she  had  really  thought  him 
unworthy.  It  was  for  his  sake  too,  (she  thought 
entirely,)  that  Mary  had  rejected  her  brother  ;  but 
still  it  was  Mary  who  had  rejected  him — had 
overthrown  her  designs,  and  baffled  her  arts — and 
against  her  therefore  her  indignation  remained  un- 
mitigated, while  towards  Mr.  St.  Clair  her  feehngs 
were  much  softened. 

She  insisted  on  attending  the  funeral  herself; 
she  would  not  lose  sight  of  what  contained  the 
precious  remains,  till  they  must  of  necessity  be 
shut  from  her  for  ever ;  and  it  was  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  arm — strange  !  -  that  sustained  her  during 
the  terrible  trial.  When  it  was  over,  she  returned 
^0  Lorrington  to  make  her  last  dispositions  for 
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leaving  that  loved  spot  for  ever.  The  estate  went 
to  a  distant  cousin  ;  but  had  it  been  her  own,  she 
would  never  have  borne  to  have  lived  there  ;  never 
have  endured  to  go  again  about  a  place  so  full 
of  his  loved  idea  —  of  his  image  from  child  to 
man  ; — fraught  too  with  remembrances  of  such 
humiliation,  such  grief !  She  had  not  once  borne 
to  see  it ;  since  he  died  she  had  never  allowed 
the  shutters  to  be  opened,  but  had  had  them  kept 
entirely  closed,  that  she  might  not  see  even  one 
gUmpse  of  the  surrounding  beauties  ;  and  at  last 
she  chose  the  darkness  of  night  for  setting  forth, 
alone,  a  wretched,  wretched  wanderer,  over  a  desert 
earth. 

She  sent  Mr.  St.  Clair  a  valuable  remembrance 
of  him  whose  faults  had  brought  on  himself  so 
terrible  a  doom,  and  whose  repentance  had  been 
so  sore — the  bitterness  indeed  of  a  broken  spirit, 
and  broken  heart  ! — and  accompanied  it  with  a 
letter  in  which  she  spoke  her  own  grateful  feel- 
ings. But  she  breathed  no  word  of  wrong  done, 
or  repentance  felt.  That  could  scarcely  perhaps 
have  been  expected ;  and  it  is  only  matter  of 
wonder  that  her  feelings  had  softened  to  the  degree 
they  had  towards  him.  Frequently  afterwards  did 
she  send  him  kind  remembrances  and  letters  ;  but 
it    was  long  before  Mary's  name  was  ever  raen- 

VOL.    III.  s 
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tioned  in  them.  It  was  so  after  a  time  however, 
and  he  hoped  it  was  a  sign  that  better  feelings  had 
been  awakened,  and  that  her  bitter  sufferings  had 
not  been  wholly  unblessed  to  her. 

Mary  had  seen  the  sad  remains  borne  in  through 
the  churchyard  gate,  where  he  had  assisted  her 
from  the  carriage — and  down  the  path  where  he 
had  followed  her  with  so  crushed  a  spirit ;  and  had 
heard,  when  the  party  of  mourners  had  entered 
the  church,  the  shutting  again  of  that  solemn  door, 
whose  hollow  sound  had  rung  so  drearily  in  their 
hearts  before ;  and  though  her  tears  would  fall 
from  tender  kindness  to  him  who  was  gone,  and 
from  feeling  sympathy  for  her  who  was  left  behind, 
yet  she  could  not  but  feel  how  far  happier  now  was 
his  state  than  when  he  had  been  so  sorely  out- 
raging his  better  nature  to  follow  his  wayward 
will ; — how  infinitely  brighter,  and  happier  than 
even  the  fate  he  had  so  coveted  on  earth,  the 
calm,  forgiven  peace  which  she  felt  he  had,  through 
infinite  mercy,  now  obtained.  As  she  stood  sadly 
looking  forth,  her  mind  unconsciously  went  back 
through  all  the  scenes  they  had  passed  together : — 
their  first  acquaintance — their  voyage  home,  and 
earhest  intercourse  in  England, — when  the  almost 
unaccountable  fear  she  had  felt  of  him  seemed  to 
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shadow  forth  the  sufferings  he  would  afterwards 
occasion  her.  And  then — oh !  the  last  few  days  ! 
— those  interviews — those  touching,  painful,  hope- 
ful internews  ! — And  all  was  viewed  through  the 
medium  of  that  sad  reverence  which  ever  attends 
the  memory  of  the  dead, — that  softening  tender- 
ness which  so  often  hangs  around  the  thought  of 
those  who  have  loved  us  with 

'•  Unrequited  love  and  true." 


s  2 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

She  is  like  that  harp  the  winds  do  play  upon.  Mark  her 
well ;  she  shall  tell  you  what  she  dreams  unwittingly,  for 
her  face  is  no  mask — nothing  but  a  veil ;  and  under  it  you 
shall  see  her  heart  beat. — old  play. 

*  He'  had  not  dreamed  of  love — '  he*  deemed  'twas  past, 

*  His'  day  of  love ; — yet  as  a  sudden  blast 

Will  sweep  the  silent  harp- strings  till  they  wake, 
So  was  '  his'   spirit  touched — and,  e'er   *  he'   knew — it 
spake. 

Mary  and  her  husband  returned  to  Mrs.  St. 
Clair. 


Time  sped  on ;  but  winter  did  not  tend  to 
increase  Mary's  strength ;  and  her  health  though 
not  actually  bad,  was  yet  not  satisfactory.  She 
sighed  for  her  native  air,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
that  might  quite  restore  her ;  so  before  the  biting 
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March  winds  set  in,  they  made  their  dispositions 
for  quitting  England  for  a  time,  for  the  warmer, 
balmier  air  of  Nice ;  but  as  the  spring  winds  even 
there  were  often  very  trying,  and  as  they  had 
received  continual  pressing  invitations  from  the 
Marquis  Villa  Hermosa  to  visit  him  in  Spain,  they 
determined  to  do  so  on  their  way  out. 

To  their  surprise  they  found  Mr.  Bruce  still 
there.  The  last  time  they  had  heard  from  him  he 
had  talked  of  going  away ;  and  they  had  fancied 
him  far  off,  though  they  knew  not  where. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  parties  was,  for 
obvious  reasons,  one  of  great,  and  curious  interest ; 
but  a  very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  show  Mr.  St. 
Clair  what  he  most  desired  to  know :  that  Donna 
Mercedes  was  not  changed,  and  that  Norman 
Bruce  was. 

She  was  evidently  very  nervous  at  first ;  but  it 
was  delightful  after  a  while  to  see  her  with  Mary ; 
to  see  those  two  beauteous  creatures  sitting  to- 
gether, looking  at  each  other — widi  warm  pleasure 
on  Mary's  side ;  and  with  intense  interest  on 
Donna  Mercedes' ;  who  could  not  but  sigh  when 
she  saw  how  lovely  she  was,  and  felt  how  impos- 
sible it  must  be  for  Norman  ever  to  forget  her. 


It  is  seldom  that  any  one,  especially  perhaps  a 
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woman,  is  blind  to  the  feelings  of  attachment  which 
they  inspire.  Yet  it  was  so  with  Donna  Mercedes. 
She  saw  not  that  Norman  loved  her.  She  had 
never  thought  it  possible  he  should  do  so.  To 
her  inexperienced,  and  ^romanesque'  mind,  to  love 
once  was  to  love  for  ever;  and  in  all  her  kind 
endeavours  to  cheer  him,  she  had  never  had  a 
thought  of  self;  never  dreamed  that  she  could  for 
a  moment  replace  to  him  the  being  he  had  so  truly, 
and  devotedly  loved.  When  therefore,  she  saw 
that  he  gradually  more  and  more  sought  her  society, 
preferring  to  be  with  her  rather  than  her  brothers, 
she  simply  thought  that  perhaps  she  suited  him 
better  in  his  sadness ;  perhaps — and  then  she  her- 
seK  elt  sad — reminded  him  of  Mary. 

iut  Norman  loved  Mercedes — with  a  love  as 
tv.._der,  if  not  as  vehement  as  that  he  had  felt  for 
Mary.  He  had  been  astonished  at  the  change 
that  a  few  short  years  had  made  in  her ;  how  they 
had  developed  all  that  was  lovely  in  her  counte- 
nance and  character,  and  tempered,  or  destroyed 
the  few  faults  that  had  perhaps  before  floated  on 
the  surface  of  her  mind. 


No  change  is  so  rapid,  and  decided,  as  that  from 
girlhood  to  womanhood.  Men  may  be  boys  all 
their  lives  if  they  like  it ;  may  indulge  in  all  the 
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buoyancy  and  gaiety  of  early  youth,  even  to  old  age, 
— yet  not  step  out  of  propriety,  or  bring  their  graver 
qualities  into  disrepute.  Indeed,  if  well  done,  the 
occasional  "  boy,"  rushing  forth  from  beneath  the 
wig  of  the  lawyer,  the  gown  of  the  lecturer,  the 
*  decore'  uniform  of  the  field-marshal,  or  even  the 
cassock  of  the  divine,  may  add  an  infinite  charm 
to  the  "  man,"  who  is  thus  for  the  moment  super- 
seded. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  a  woman ;  she  must  step 
into  a  quite  new  existence.  Her  girlhood's  laugh 
must  be  exchanged  for  the  "quiet  maiden's  smile  ;" 
her  mind,  though  it  may  retain  its  playfulness, 
must  quit  its  volatility ;  her  actions  must  be  ruled 
by  the  tranquil,  inward  dignity  of  self-respect,  and 
her  manners  moulded  by  her  grace  of  mind,  or, 
however  '  piquante,'  she  will  never  be  what  woman 
should  be :  the  soother,  the  calmer,  the  elevater, 
the  refiner  of  man ;  the  "  anodyne  pillow"  of  his 
heart,  his  winner  to  the  gates  of  heaven  ! 

Mr.  Bruce  had  been,  we  have  said,  astonished  at 
the  improvement  in  Donna  Mercedes ;  but  not  less 
was  he  struck  with  the  change  of  her  manner 
towards  himself.  He  could  not  of  course  have 
expected  her  to  be  the  same  as  when  in  childhood 
she  had  frolicked  round  him,  or  they  had  together 
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roamed  the  "  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood"  of 
his  own  land ;  but  there  was  a  shrinking,  a  reserve, 
which  was  more  than  her  mere  age  could  account 
for  ;  and  withal  a  gentleness  so  akin  to  sadness, 
that  irresistibly  it  excited  his  interest,  and  attracted 
his  sympathy.  His  own  heart  was  still  heavy ;  for 
though  much  of  the  pain  of  his  unhappy  feeling 
had  passed,  yet  still  there  was  "  the  void  left  of  a 
lost"  affection,  and  he  could  therefore  feel  for  any- 
thing that  looked  like  sorrow.  He  was  naturally 
open-hearted ;  but  he  could  not,  even  to  Mercedes, 
gentle  as  as  she  was,  speak  of  Mary ;  a  calm 
brooded  over  her  image  in  his  mind,  which  he 
dared  not  trouble  or  disturb. 

He  stayed  by  her  then,  his  own  heart  closed, 
but  anxious  to  open  again  in  hers  the  "  sparkling 
flow"  of  youth's  bright  happiness.  He  sought  to 
cheer  her,  and  by  that  kindly  effort  he  himself  was 
cheered.  He  sought  to  remove  her  difhdence  and 
reserve, — so  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  her.  He 
sought  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  source 
of  real  uneasiness  in  her  mind,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  the  dullness  of  a  monotonous  life  that  had 
oppressed  her  young  spirit ;  and  w^hen  he  saw 
there  was  a  something  more,  he  sought  with 
natural  interest  and  curiosity  to  discover  what  it 
was. 
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Slowly  the  truth  dawned  upon  him  ; — slowly, 
but  not  unpleasingly ;  and  iiTesistibly.  step  by  step, 
as  he  gained  an  insight  into  her  feelings,  his  own 
responded  to  them.  He  could  hardly  believe  that 
for  so  many  years  his  image  could  have  lain  un- 
broken in  the  depths  of  that  pure  heart ;  that  the 
thought  of  him,  absent,  forgetful, — could  have 
dimmed  the  morning  of  a  life  so  bright,  have 
stamped  itself  so  indelibly  on  so  young  a  memory. 
And  yet  he  found, — he  felt  it  was  so ;  and  with 
what  a  wondrous  charm  did  the  conviction  come 
over  him  ! — he,  w^ho  had  lived  so  long  under  all 
the  horrors  of  an  unrequited  love !  It  was  hke  a 
bright,  w^arm  sunrise  to  one,  who  through  mid- 
night journeyings  had  been  battling  with  storm 
and  tempest. 

But  he  could  not  tell  her  he  had  read  her  heart. 
The  secret  seemed  of  such  beauty  he  could  not 
open  it  to  the  light  of  day.  And  so  she  knew  not 
that  he  loved  her,  or  that  her  love  was  known  to 
him  ;  but  she  lived  with  him  beside  her,  in  un- 
questioned peace,  and  unexamined  happiness  ;  and 
as  month  after  month  passed  by,  she  still  w^as 
happier  from  seeing  his  unhappiness  depart, 
though  she  thought  it  merely  the  effect  of  time, — 
of  resignation, — and  knew  not  it  was  herself. 
Still,  his  happiness  was  hers,  and  she  was  happy. 
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Perhaps  by  that  secret  mesmeric  power  which,  in 
some  mysterious  way  certainly  does  pervade  the 
world,  she  felt  the  influence  of  his  love,  though  its 
existence  was  unknown,  even  to  her  thoughts ; — 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  for  the  time,  her  grief  was 
gone,  and  her  peace,  and  the  gentle  gaiety  of  her 
heart  restored ;  and  as  they  spoke  together, — as  they 
often  did, — on  heavenly  things,  lovelier  worlds 
seemed  to  open  to  their  view,  and  they  felt  that 
their  mutual  hope  bound  their  hearts  together  in 
ties  that  could  never  be  dissevered  ! 

"  Well,  St.  Clair !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bruce,  one 
day  as  they  were  walking  together ;  "  have  you 
renewed  your  prostrations  before  Mercedes  yet  ? 
or  was  it  all  bravado — that  message  of  yours,  sent 
by  me  ?  I  gave  it  though,  and  thought  she  would 
have  expired  '  sur  place,'  she  was  so  thoroughly 
discomposed.  Do  you  know  I  never  shall  be  quite 
satisfied — never  shall  be  able  to  die  in  peace, 
(which  I  wish  particularly),  till  I  have  found  out 
all  how  and  about  that  same  thing  !  *  It  is  my 
thought  by  day,  my  dream  by  night.'  When  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  Don't  you  remember,  Bruce,  one  day  when 
we  didn't  especially  agree  about  everything,  that  I 
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said  I  should  tell  only  one  person  about  it  ?  Well, 
I  have  never  told  her  yet." 

''Why  not?" 

"  She  was  not  curious." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  !" 

"  So  I  see ;  but  I  like  a  secret,  it  is  a  very 
marketable  article,  '  et  je  pose  en  principe  de  ne 
rien  ceder  sans  une  indemnite  pleine,  entiere,  et 
prealable !'  " 

"  *  Prealable  !'  that's  keeping  the  gam.e  in  your 
own  hands  in  good  truth." 

"  I  suspect  you  have  the  purchase-money  in 
yours,  Bruce. — TeU  me,  my  good  fellow,"  he 
continued,  his  laughing  tone  changing  to  one  of 
earnest  kindness  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  com- 
panion's shoulder,  "have  you  not  a  secret  which 
you  might  think  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  ?" 

"  Me  ?"  exclaimed  the  other,  colouring  deeply  ; 
"  what  secret  can  I  have  ?" 

"  One — I  think  at  least — that  I  should  be  glad 
beyond  anything  to  hear." 

Norman  walked  on  in  silence ;  his  countenance 
fuU  of  agitation.  At  last,  stopping  short,  and 
turning  abruptly  to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  he  said : 

"  I  don't  know  either,  why  I  shouldn't  tell  you ; 
for  hundreds  of  times  I  have  longed  to  have  you 
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to  talk  to  about  it.  But  yet,  St.  Clair,  you'll 
think  me  the  most  weak,  changeful,  shallow  fool  in 
creation." 

"  Not  if  it  is  what  I  think,   Bruce  ; — not  if  it 
is — that  you  love  your  cousin." 


Then  Norman  poured  forth  all  his  feelings; 
told  him  of  his  happiness,  his  hopes,  his  affection  ; 
told  him  too,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  how  he 
felt  sure  Mercedes  had  thought  of  him  continually 
while  he  was  far  away. 

"  And  now,"  he  exclaimed  after  having  talked 
for  ages,  suddenly  seizing  Mr.  St.  Clair  by  the  collar, 
with  all  his  old  buoyancy  of  spirits,  "  Traitor !  or 
rather  too  trusty  man !  deliver  up  your  secret ;  I 
have  a  double  right  to  it  now.  You  have  had 
your  '  indemnite  pleine  entiere  et  prealable,*  so 
deliver,  or  perish  !  That  prostration  ! — that  genu- 
flexion ! — speak  !" 

"  '  Not  upon  compulsion,  Hal,'  "  said  the  other, 
shaking  off  his  grasp ;  "  but  in  sweet  courtesy  and 
condescension,  perchance  I  may,  some  day.  Not 
now ;  so  don't  look  fierce.     Not  now,  I  tell  you." 

Mr.  Bruce  fumed  and  raged,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail.     The  secret  remained  a  secret  still. 

"  But  tell  me  now,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  "  have 
you  spoken  to  Donna  Mercedes  ?" 
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"  No,"  replied  the  other,  quieting  down  in  an 
instant ;  "  I  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  it.  It  is  a 
state  too  happy,  a  dream  of  life  too  perfect,  to 
exchange  for  any  reality,  even  greater  joy." 

"  But  does  she  know  your  feelings  ?" 

"  She  feels  them,  I  am  sure." 

"  But  you  should  speak ;  she  must  have  suffered 
enough  through  these  long  years." 

"  She  doesn't  suffer  now ;  she  is  very  happy. 
Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  every  turn  of  her 
changeful  countenance  ?  every  thought  of  her  crystal 
heart  ?  '  Par  pitie,  laisses  nous  tranquils  !  laisses 
nous  respirer — jouir  un  moment  dans  ce  has 
monde!'  But  really,  St.  Clair,  I  know  she  is 
happy  ;  and  w^e  have  both — "  and  a  shadow  of  his 
old  sorrow  came  over  his  countenance,  "  both  need 
of  quiet  and  rest ;  and  we  find  it  in  each  other  as 
we  are.  A  word  spoken, — and  then  come  consents, 
and  settlements,  and  congratulations  !  enough  to 
kill  the  strongest  man  !  No,  this,  '  chiar-oscuro,' 
this  summer-morning's  twilight  suits  us  best.  I 
would  not  break  its  charm,  even  for  the  sun's 
own  glorious  rays." 


The  charm  of  that  "  summer-morning's  twilight" 
was,  how^ever  soon  broken ;  and  that  "  sun's  own 
glorious  rays"  did  soon  arise  on  Donna  Mercedes' 
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astonished  heart.  It  was  impossible  but  that  it 
should  so  be !  Norman  could  not  go  on  for  ever 
speaking  only  a  silent  language. 

We  have  said  that  she  had  never,  as  he  had 
imagined,  ^^ felt  his  feelings;"  and  she  was  indeed 
astonished,  when,  while  still  thinking  that  she  was 
looking  on  a  rival  in  Mary,  still  soothing  a  desolate 
heart  in  Norman,  she  found  she  was  the  conqueror 
of  the  one — the  beloved  of  the  other.  To  her, 
therefore,  these  "sun's  rays"  were  indeed  "glorious;" 
but  Norman  was  right  in  thinking  that  to  him  the 
"  morning's  twilight"  was  most  perfect ;  for  then 
did  come  the  asking  of  "  consent,"  and  what  his 
fiery  spirit  little  dreamed  of,  and  ill  brooked — the 
delay  in  gaining  it. 

His  was  not  a  character  that  was  either  proud 
or  vain ;  but  a  certain  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority in  most  things  over  others,  made  him,  with- 
out thinking  of  it,  in  real  simplicity  of  mind,  sup- 
pose that  he  should  be  welcome,  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  and  in  all  capacities ;  and  he  had  never 
dreamed  that  if  he  wished  to  marry  Donna  Mer- 
cedes, all  her  kindred  would  not  be  enchanted  at 
the  idea.  But  the  proud  old  noble  looked  higher 
for  his  admirable  daughter ;  and  would  fain  have 
seen  her  first  in  position,  as  she  was  in  beauty. 
He  loved   his   nephew,  however,  dearly;   and  in 
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refusing  his  consent,  was  careful  not  needlessly  to 
offend  a  haughtiness  which  was  rather  pleasing 
than  displeasing  in  his  eyes.  He  contented  himself 
with  saying,  that  he  wished  Donna  Mercedes  to 
marry  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  not  to  be 
settled  in  another  land  but  his.  But  when  he  saw 
how  vehement  Norman's  anger  was, — how  deeply 
Mercedes  felt  it,  and  thought  too  of  the  troubled 
state  of  his  own  land,  and  how  her  affections  had 
even  clung  to  her  mother's  home,  his  heart  relented, 
and  his  pride  gave  way. 

Mercedes  too,  had  again  wept  on  Feman's  breast, 
had  again  wound  round  his  loving  heart  \\ith  her 
sweet  ways  and  fond  affection  ;  had  reminded  him, 
as  she  again  pressed  her  gentle  cheek  to  his,  of  his 
promise  to  be  "  her  friend — ever — always  1" — en- 
trusting to  his  faithful  ear  the  confession  that  it  was 
for  Norman  that  those  former  tears  were  shed ;  till 
pride,  ambition — all — melted  away  before  his  love 
for  her ;  and  promising  that  he  would  indeed  be 
*'  her  friend — ever — always,"  he  undertook  to  be 
her  advocate  with  her  father. 

All  was,  therefore,  after  a  time  settled ;  and 
then  even  Norman  found  the  "  sun's  rays"  happy 
ones ;  though  he  still  felt  that  the  "  greenest  spot 
in  earthly  memory,"  would  ever  be,  that  unacknow- 
ledged   knowledge  of  his  joy,   that  undisturbed. 
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unspoken   happiness   which    had    preceded    their 
rising. 

**  'Tis  so  in  love  !  the  faithful  heart 
From  her  dim  vision  would  not  part — 
When  first  to  her  fond  gaze  is  given. 
That  purest  spot  in  fancy's  heaven. 
For  all  the  gorgeous  sky  beside, 
Though  pledged  her  own,  and  sure  t'  abide  ; 
Dearer  than  every  past  noon- day, 
That  twilight  gleam  to  her,  though  faint  and  far  away.*' 


"  And  now  again,"  he  exclaimed  to  Mr.  St. 
Clair  the  day  before  that  settled  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  latter,  "  traitor  !  or  rather  too 
trusty  man  !  now  again,  I  say ;  deliver  up  your 
secret,  or  die,  '  and  the  last  pang  shall  tear  it  from 
your  heart.' " 

"  Tell  me  first,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair ;— "  is  it  pure 
curiosity  that  makes  you  want  to  know  it  ?" 

"  Of  course !  what  else  should  it  be  ?" 

"  You  once  talked  something  about  *  her  vanity, 
or  something. ' " 

"  Ah,  vengeful  monster  !  how  well  you  treasure 
up  my  words.  But  I  will  answer  too  in  yours : 
*  She  has  no  vanity !'  No  !  it  is  simple,  unalloyed 
curiosity  ;  curiosity  of  the  purest  water — a  perfect 
gem  !     Talk  of  your  women  !    If  I  didn't  consider 
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curiosity  the  noblest  quality  of  the  human  heart, — 
how  were  they  libelled  when  called  curious!  No, 
if  you  want  your  really  curious  animal — your  cu- 
riously curious  animal — -you  have  it  in  your — man. 
Perfect — as  he  always  is  in  everything — he  is  your 
*  perfect  curiosity.'  And  now — remember— I  am — 
'Man.'" 

'*  Well  then,  I  will  speak  to  thee." 

And  with  infinite  tact  he  told  him  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Norman  frowned,  and  reddened  when  first  he 
heard  that  Donna  Mercedes'  affection  for  him  had 
been  guessed  by  another  previous  to  his  own  know- 
ledge of  it.  But  when  he  remembered  who  that 
other  was,  how  noble,  how  perfect  in  feeling — he 
was  almost  gratified  that  so  delightful  a  secret 
should  have  deposited  itself  in  such  a  casket ;  and 
when  he  learnt  how  naturally — how  simply — how 
unconsciously — how  in  accordance  with  all  her 
lovely  character,  that  secret  had  escaped  from  Mer- 
cedes' heart,  his  own  felt  melted  in  tenderness.  i\nd 
further — when  he  found  in  answer  to  his  own  close 
questioning,  that  she  had  been  aware  of  his  love 
for  another,  and  knew  how  beautifully,  piously, 
magnanimously,  she  had  borne  that  painful  know- 
ledge,  he    with    difficulty    restrained    a    burst   of 

VOL.   in.  T 
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emotion ;  and  prayed  with  fervency  that  it  might 
be  the  last  grief  she  should  ever  receive  through 
him. 

He  was  silent  for  a  length  of  time ;  when  looking 
up  at  last  at  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  remembering  that 
his  sufferings  had  greatly  been  owing  to  this  *  secret' 
which  he  had  maintained  so  inviolably  for  Mercedes' 
sake,  his  thoughts  grew  deeply  painful;  and  his 
admiration  of  his  friend's  character  rose  if  possible 
higher  than  ever. 

"  And  you  have  never  mentioned  this,  even  to 
your  wife  ?"  he  asked  in  a  low  changed  voice. 

"  No,  it  was  not  needed ;  our  mutual  confidence 
is  too  sure  for  that;  and  I  felt  that  she  would 
rather  have  had  it  left  untold — so  untold  it  has 
been — till  now." 

"  God  bless  you  for  it,  St.  Clair,"  said  his 
friend  grasping  his  shoulder  ;  "  God  bless  you  for 
it ; — for  all  you  have  been  to  me — all  you  have 
borne  for  her.  If  my  never- slumbering  prayers  can 
gain  augmented  happiness  for  either  of  you,  you 
will  have  it  most  surely,  both  here  and  in  still 
brighter  realms." 

Ah  !  those  '  brighter  realms  !'  Without  them 
what  were  this  dying  world  !     Norman  thought  of 
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that,  as  the  remembrance  of  Mary's  pale  cheek  and 
languid  eyes  rose  before  him ;  and  shudderingly  he 
lifted  up  his  fearful  heart  to  God. 


[The  remainder  of  the  narrative  will  be  given  in 
Mr.  St.  Clair's  words.] 


T  2 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

An  under-tone 
Was  given  to  Nature's  harp,  for  me  alone, 
Whispering  of  grief. 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

Somehow  love  is  best  when  not  even  self-conscious ; 
when  it  lives  in  us,  as  invincible  and  unfelt  as  our  heart's 
pulse,  or  the  breath  we  draw. 

We  left  the  friends  we  loved  so  much,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Nice.  Mary  was  enraptured  to  inhale 
once  more  the  soft  air  she  had  first  breathed,  and 
to  look  again  on  the  scenes  where  she  had  spent 
her  childhood  : — where  we  had  first  met — where 
our  eternal  union  had  begun.  She  delighted  in 
taking  me  and  my  mother  to  all  her  favourite 
spots,  and  all  the  endeared  haunts  of  her  earlier 
days ;  and  rejoiced  to  see  again  her  former  friends. 

After  a  time,  to  our  infinite  delight,  a  son  was 
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given  to  us ;  whose  loved  existence,  though  it 
could  not  add  to  our  happiness  in  each  other,  yet 
opened  to  us  a  new  channel  of  enjoyment.  Mary's 
health  too  was  improved,  and  all  seemed  smiling 
around  us. 

Yet  still — I  sought  not  to  know  why — I  ever 
felt  as  if  walking  on  a  giddy  height,  from  which 
in  a  moment  I  might  be  hurled.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anything  of  my  former  morbid  tempera- 
ment in  this ;  I  think  it  came  from  natural  causes  ; 
but  as  I  would  never  stop  to  investigate  them, 
their  vague  influence  over  me  made  me  often  feel 
as  if  in  a  dream. 

And  in  looking  back  it  is  still  the  same ;  that 
time  appears  like, — not  a  portion  of  my  life,  but 
an  episode, — a  bright,  fearful,  trembhng  episode, 
whose  exquisite  joy  was  too  subtle,  too  etherial  to 
rest  upon ;  the  sense  of  its  tenderness  being  kept 
too  acutely  alive  by  the  shadowing  evil  whose 
undefined  shape  seemed  even  to  hover  around  it. 
Had  I  had  courage  to  name  the  fear  I  had  to 
myself,  and  taken  it  in  all  faith,  and  confidence  to 
God,  He  would  perhaps  have  taken  it  from  my 
heart,  or  else  have  given  me  His  peace,  and  that 
felt  confidence  in  His  mercy  which  alone  can  com- 
pensate for  human  fear  or  tribulation.     But   mv 
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heart  could  not  shape  it  into  words  even  before 
Him  ;  so  I  had  to  go  on, — like  a  swimmer  float- 
ing in  a  glorious  sea ;  exulting  in  every  wave  he 
meets ;  yet  feeling  that  in  a  moment  they  may  curl 
their  crested  heads  above  him,  and  whelm  him  in 
their  depths. 

Oh  !  it  is  terrible  to  love  an  earthly  thing  with 
such  a  ceaseless  consciousness  of  loving  !  Here- 
after it  will  be  our  bliss  to  do  so,  for  there  "  the 
thing  we  love  may  not  die.'*  But  here,  to  feel  the 
constant  edge  of  love's  keen  weapon  against  our 
hearts,  when  sharpened  too  by  the  fear  of  death, 
— of  separation — is  hard  to  bear,  I  did  not  love 
too  much — no  one  can  do  that; — but  the  tender- 
ness which  ever  hovers  over  what  we  fear  to  lose, 
made  me  feel  everything  with  "  unsheathed  nerves." 
There  was  no  repose  in  my  affection  for  her  who 
was  so  dear  to  me ;  it  was  an  ever-felt  feeling 
for  which  our  natures  here  are  too  weak,  too 
limited. 

Yet  it  was  happiness,  thrilling  happiness  to  be 
with  her  always, — and  when  were  we  ever  apart  ? 
And  now — to  see  her  with  our  baby !  to  trace  her 
likeness  in  its  little  face,  her  smile  on  its  soft  lips, 
her  action  in  its  tiny  hands,  so  small  and  beautiful ! 
Yet  its  long-cut  eyes  would  be  blue,  and  its  soft 
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curlins:  hair  lig-ht  like  mine.  But  that  she  said 
she  Hked  ; — so  both  were  pleased — both  saw  each 
other  in  this  new  gift  from  Heaven. 

It  was  charming  too  to  me  to  see  my  mother's 
delight !  and  never  can  T  forget  her  dear  coun- 
tenance when  first  she  took  the  babe,  and  "  laid  it 
in  her  bosom."  The  thoup-ht  of  Naomi  instantlv 
occurred  to  me;  and  throwing  my  joyful  arms 
around  her,  I  quoted  the  words  that  suited  to  such 
perfection  :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord !  for  thy  daugh- 
ter-in-law which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to  thee 
than  seven  sons,  hath  borne  him."  Ah !  better 
indeed  than  "  seventy"  sons  like  me. 

And  then  there  came  the  remembrance  of  that 
day  when  she  was  singing  the  song  of  "  Ruth," 
on  board  our  frigate  on  our  voyage  home,  when 
Norman  Bruce's  pain  of  heart  flashed  up  in  anger ; 
and  I  felt  how  feeble  was  the  tie  that  bound  us 
then,  compared  to  what  now  it  was. 

The  autumn  passed  in  happiness,  for  Mary 
seemed  w^ell ;  and  my  haunting  fear  nearly  slum- 
bered within  me.  But  winter  came — and  then 
the  slight  cough — too  slight  for  any  ear  but  mine 
to  catch — was  heard  again,  at  intervals. 

No  one  can  know  what  the  sound  of  that  cough 
was  to  me  !  Scarcely  more  than  a  quicker  breathing, 
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it  would  rouse  me  from  the  most  absorbing 
studies — disturb  the  deepest  midnight  sleep,  No  ! 
no  one  can  know  what  it  was  ! — the  "  Httle  cloud 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  1" 

Then  came,  as  spring  advanced,  the  added 
languor  of  look  and  motion;  and  the  sudden 
flushing  of  the  cheek,  speaking  of  inward  weak- 
ness. Yet  still  she  was  cheerful,  and  went  on  as 
usual. 

At  length  she  perceived  my  uneasiness,  and 
spoke  to  me  about  it.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
day.  It  opened  a  new  volume  in  my  existence, 
whose  colour,  though  it  has  deepened,  has  never 
changed.  Yet  dark  as  it  was,  and  is,  its  pages 
were  ever  edged  with  gold. 

My  mother  had  been  called  toEngland  on  business; 
and  in  the  cool  of  one  hot  summer's  evening  we 
had  gone  up  on  the  hills.  Donna  Mercedes  as 
a  remembrance  of  her  affection,  had  given  Mary  a 
beautiful  little  Spanish  jennet,  as  docile  as  a  lamb, 
and  she  rode  upon  that ;  and  then  sent  it  down, 
preferring  to  walk  home.  In  a  solitary  place  we 
sat  down,  and  watched  the  little  vessels — like 
butterflies  with  their  white  latine  sails — skimming 
over  the  still,  blue  waters  of  the  gulf  It  was  just 
about  that  time,  four  years  before,  that  I  had  been 
there  first,  alone ;  a  vague,  reckless,  empty-hearted 
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being.  I  was  now  with  her,  whom  I  had  then  not 
met ;  my  heart  over-full  with  strong  affections, 
and  my  aim,  I  trust,  a  steadfast  one  :  to  glorify 
my  God.     I  could  but  be  thankful  for  the  change. 

How  beautiful  it  was  there  !  flowers  blooming  on 
all  the  mountain-sides.  The  wild  tuUp  of  spring, 
peculiar  to  that  place,  had  given  way  to  the  more 
numerous  blossoms  of  warmer  months  ;  and  the 
spring-song  of  the  birds  was  hushed  into  summer 
silence.  It  was  so  calm  all  around  !  The  "  mur- 
murs of  the  mountain  bee,"  the  stealthy  rustling 
of  the  wind  as  it  crept  over  the  the  thymy  pasture, 
was  all  that  reached  us  on  that  breezy  height. 
We  had  been  talking  of  Bruce,  and  of  the  happi- 
ness w^hich  his  new  prospects  gave  us ;  and  I  then 
at  last  told  her  about  my  mysterious  kneeling 
before  Donna  Mercedes.  She  was  much  inte- 
rested at  the  account  of  the  early  and  constant  love 
of  that  young  heart,  and  rejoiced  the  more  that  it 
had  found  such  happy  ending.  But  then  a 
sadness  stole  over  her  countenance ,  and  as  she 
caught  my  eye  fixed  on  her,  her  colour  rose, 
though  she  smiled. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"  I  was  only  thinking,"  she  replied,  "  how  strange 
it  was  that  such  a  trifle  should  have  such  serious 
consequence ;    though,  in    truth,    '  it  is  only    the 
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littleness  of  man  that  maketh  him  esteem  anything 
a  trifle.' " 

"  It  was  no  trifle  certainly — my  intemperate 
action — siilce  it  wrought  you  much  of  the  sorrow 
you  endured ;  and  which  has  so  shaken — " 

"  No,  no,  it  was  not  that ;  it  was  the  evil — 
though  forgiven — of  others ;  for  why,  even  could 
you  have  been  unworthy,  should  I  have  been  per- 
secuted to  marry  one  I  could  not  love  ?  But 
Willy,"  she  added  after  a  pause,  laying  her  dear 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  as  my  arm  supported  her, 
*'  you  think  my  health  is  shaken." 

Tremblings  seized  me  as  she  began  speaking  so, 
and  I  could  not  answer. 

"  I  have  seen  that  you  do  for  some  time,"  she 
continued,  her  tender  voice  growing  tenderer  still, 
for  she  knew  the  chord  she  was  touching  ;  "  but  I 
do  not  think  you  need  fear  for  me  now.  I  am 
not  very  strong,  but  I  have  no  pain,  or  scarcely 
uneasiness,  and  I  may  get  strong  in  time.  But 
even,  dear  husband,  if  not — " 

She  stopped ;  and  putting  up  her  hand — as  I 
had  so  often  seen  her  do,  in  her  child-like  love  to 
her  father — she  drew  my  cheek  down  to  her 
sweet,  uplifted  face,  and  kissed  me  repeatedly  with 
I  felt,  quivering  lips.  I  could  not  return  her 
caress,  for  my  heart  seemed  hke  stone  within  me. 
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"  Willy — dear  husband !"  she  murmured,  "  we 
have  been  so  happy  together — your  love  has  been 
so  precious  to  me  !  and  we  may  be  happy  here 
together  yet,  for,  perhaps  a  long  time ;  but  I  saw 
you  were  uneasy ;  and  I  could  not  bear  you  should 
have  one  unspoken  thought  with  me,  even  though 
a  painful  one." 

"  How  could  I  speak  of  it,"  I  exclaimed  vehe- 
mently, *'  when  I  have  not  borne  to  feel  I  thought 
it? — I  cannot — will  not  think  it,  Mary.  You 
are  not  ill — not  likely  to  be  ill."  And  I  drew 
myself  half  away  from  her,  striving  to  change  into 
petulence  the  tremours  of  my  heart. 

She  dropped  her  head  again  silently  upon  my 
shoulder ;  but  the  pressure  was  closer — fonder. 
She  felt  for  me,  and  understood  me.  She  was 
never  angry — never  hurt ; — she  knew  I  could  not 
ever  mean  to  vex  her. 

But  oh  !  the  difference  between  a  vague  fear, 
torturing  as  that  may  be — and  an  acknowledged, 
spoken  one  !  I  now  looked  upon  my  misery  as  a 
certainty, — a  mere  question  of  time! — and  the  world 
seemed  already  gone.  After  the  first  shock  how- 
ever I  felt  that  she  was  right  that  it  was  happiest 
— best  not  to  have  even  that  unspoken  thought 
between  us,  and  I  told  her  so  ;  and  thanked  her 
for  her  courage,  and  her  candour.     She  seemed 
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struck  by  my  manner,  and  the  altered  tone  of  my 
voice,  which  I  was  aware  of  myself,  without,  having 
the  power  to  control  it;  for  a  dull,  heavy  torpor 
had  fallen  upon  me,  which  seemed  to  numb  all  my 
faculties.  I  was  tranquil ;  but  it  was  not  peace — 
only  the  death  of  Hope  1  She  looked  up  at  me, 
— but  I  could  not  look  at  her ;  and  the  arm  that 
encircled  her  hung  heavily  round  her  slight  form, 
without  having  strength  to  press  her  to  the  heart 
that  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  for  her. 
Great  God !  what  sufferings  human  nature  can  live 
through  ! 

No  subsequent  pain  can  ever  surely  exceed  the 
first  conviction  of  the  danger  of  those  we  love  ! — 
It  is  an  agony  quite  apart  from  others, — frightful 
— appalling.  Mary  saw  what  was  going  on  within 
me,  and  tried  to  rouse  me. 

*'  Wilfred,"  she  said,  "  we  are  not  going  now  to 
part.  I  may  live  on  a  long,  long  time.  It  is  only 
that  I  am  not  strong ;  and  any  shock  or  illness 
might  I  think,  be  too  much  for  me.  Dear  hus- 
band— dear  husband !  I  should  not  have  spoken, 
only  I  saw  your  fears ;  and  sometimes  w^hen  I  have 
spoken  of  the  happiness  of  Heaven,  I  have  seen 
you  grow  pale  as  if  you  thought  that  I  was  think- 
ing it  was  near  for  me ;  and  that  has  checked  my 
speaking ;   I  have  often  now  to  think   of  w' hat  I 
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shall  say,  and  what  I  shall  not  say,  and  that  is 
terrible,  between  us.  Why  should  we  not  think 
of  death,  Wilfred  ?  it  is  not  an  enemy." 

"  Not  to  you,  Mary, — oh,  not  to  you :  but  to 
me  !" 

"  We  could  not  at  least  be  long  parted,"  she 
said,  her  low  voice  growing  tremulous. 

"  Oh  !  but  a  day  !"  I  exclaimed  passionately ; 
as  I  threw  myself  dow^n  on  the  grass  behind 
her,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 

"  Dear  Willy  ! — dear  Willy  !"  she  murmured, — 
her  voice  full  of  tears,  as  she  pressed  her  hand 
tenderly,  and  repeatedly  on  my  arm. 

After  a  moment  I  tried  to  conquer  myself;  but 
as  I  raised  myself  and  looked  at  her,  there  was 
such  a  sadness  in  her  dark,  angel-eyes,  that  I  felt, — 
she  had  not  spoken  to  me  too  soon.  All  in  a 
moment  a  perfect  calmness  fell  upon  my  heart ;  a 
wonderous  hushing  of  all  fear  and  grief.  I  knew 
what  my  fate  was ;  knew  that  the  lonely  sentence 
had  gone  forth  for  me,  but  I  seemed  to  accept  it 
with  open  hands — with  an  elevation  of  feeling  that 
bore  me  above  this  fleeting  world.  Yes !  I  felt 
that  I  could  yield  her  up  to  God  without  a  mur- 
mur, though  my  heart  might  break. 

"  Mary  !"  I  said  after  a  time,  "  you  are  right ; 
death  is  no   enemy ;  let  us  speak  of  it — of  that 
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which  it  will  be  to  us — which  it  will  open  to  us  ; — 
that  deathless  world  of  perfect  peace — that,  bright 
unsetting  day — that  presence  of  our  God  !" 

She  looked  at  me ;  when  seeing  that  it  was  real 
faith,  and  peace  that  I  felt,  and  that  I  needed  not 
then  her  strength  to  strengthen  me,  her  courage 
seemed  to  fail  her  in  a  moment ;  all  was  gone, — and 
in  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  suddenly  throwing  her 
arms  round  me,  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  wild 
despair : 

"  Oh  !  what  can  make  up  for  leaving  you  ?" 
"  Mary !  my  own  dear  Mary  !"  I  said,  as  almost 
unconsciously  I  stroked  with  both  my  hands  the 
pale,  heavenly  face  that  looked  with  such  terrible 
love  into  mine ;  "  you  will  not  think  of  that — you 
will  not  feel  that  when  the  time  comes,  and  such 
glorious  things  are  set  before  you.  Is  it  not 
always  those  who  go,  who  comfort  those  that  are 

left  r 

''  But  you,  Willy  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  be  long  here,  dear  love.  God 
will  not  leave  me  long.     I  could  not  live  without 

you." 

"  But  our  baby !  Oh !  you  must  live  for  him, 
if  I  must  leave  him." 

In  my  thought  for  her  I  had  forgotten  for  a 
moment  that  sweet  creature ;  and  then,  as  I  felt 
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sorely  that  there  was  one  for  whom  I  could  not 
but  wish  to  live, — that  my  soul  could  not  yet  fly 
unfettered  from  the  earth,  my  spirit  sunk,  and  I 
could  only  murmur : 

"  God  will  rule  all  aright,  Mary.  I  desire  to  be 
passive  in  His  hands ;  to  hve,  to  die,  to  suffer,  to 
enjoy  ! — be  it  all  as  He  wills." 

She  hid  her  face  on  my  breast,  and  I  heard 
amid  her  low^  sobs,  her  gentle  voice  exclaiming  : 

'•  My  boy  !  my  boy  !  oh,  to  leave  him  too — to 
leave  him  !" 

"  With  God — and  me,  Mary  !  Can  you  not 
trust  hiiA  to  our  love  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  straining  me  again  and 
again  to  her  poor  sinking  heart ;  "  but  I  know- 
bis  little  ways,  all  his  Httle  wishes." 

"  God  can  teach  me  to  know  them,  dearest ; 
and  you  shall  teach  me.  He  shall  always  be  near 
me,  never  leave  me ;  — and  I  am  not  a  rough 
nurse,  Maiy,  am  I  ?" 

"  Ah,  gentlest,  kindest,  most  loving !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Yes,  I  can  leave  him  to  you,  and  he 
will  not  miss  me  ;  and  I  shall  see  him  again. 
Oh !  I  am  weak  and  wicked,"  she  added,  as  she 
raised  her  head  and  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
"  and  faithless,  as  if  my  Saviour  were  not  in 
Heaven  planning  my  happiness  and  holiness,  and 
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tenderly  considering  all  things  for  me.  But  so 
young,  Wilfred  ! — And  life  did  seem  so  happy  to 
me  now,  after  all  my  bitter  suffering;"  and  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "Yet,"  she 
added  after  a  silence  which  I  could  not  break, 
"  He  knows,  He  must  know  what  is  best ;  and  in 
His  joyful  heaven  all  grief  will  be  hushed.  Yes  ! 
He  will  make  my  path  light  for  me,  and  fill  me 
with  that  rejoicing  He  has  so  often  given  me.  And 
oh  !  what  happiness  to  have  to  look  back,  not 
forward  to  death,  and  to  watch  and  wait  for  your 
coming,  my  beloved,  and  be  the  first  to  welcome 
you  where  we  can  never  more  part.  The  joy  of 
that  thought  begins  to  fill  my  heart  even  now  ; 
and  I  have  so  often  rejoiced  at  it." 

"  God  would  not  leave  you  long,  I  felt,  to  your 
despondency,  Mary.  Remember  how  you  used  to 
delight  in  the  account  of  the  'messenger'  being  sent 
to  the  different  *  pilgrims ;'  and  then  their  crossing 
the  *  Jordan'  with  the  'shining  ones'  waiting  for 
them  on  the  other  side.  And  remember,  too, 
how,  for  the  one  who  had  been  fearful,  the  waters 
were  made  shallow.  They  will  be  so  to  you, 
Mary,  doubt  not — for  your's  is  a  merciful,  a 
gracious  God."  And  I  folded  her  to  my  heart 
with  a  tenderness  no  words  can  tell. 

"  I  will  not  doubt,"  she  murmured.     "  When 
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thou  art  in  the  waters,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee,"  is  His  promise;  and  He  is  ever  true.  And 
those  '  shining  ones,'  may  they  not  be  those  who 
have  loved  me  here  ?  Ah  !  no  angel's  form  could 
be  to  me  like  my  father,  my  mother !  How 
rejoiced  should  I  be,  to  see  him  happy  !  How 
wondrous  to  think  that  we  shall  meet  in  perfect 
joy,  and  love  each  other  with  an  angel's  love  for 
ever.  Yet  not  the  love  I  shall  have  for  you,  my 
husband ;  there  must  be  differences  there  as  well 
as  here — and  we  shall  love  in  heaven  as  we  do 
here ; — we  cannot  better." 

And  her  voice  sunk  low  again,  for  weakening 
human  love  had  overcome  her.  I  saw  how  ex- 
hausted she  was,  and  pressed  her  dear  head  down 
again  upon  my  shoulder,  and  told  her  to  rest  there, 
and  that  I  would  not  speak.  She  lay  there  silent 
for  a  time,  her  eyes  fixed — even  as  her  thoughts 
had  been — on  the  point  where  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  met — till  at  length  they  wearily  closed. 
The  air  was  still  hot  and  soft,  but  I  was  fearful  of 
her  sleeping  there,  so  gently  lifted  her  light  form, 
and  carried  her,  as  easily  as  I  w^ould  a  child,  along 
the  mountain's  side,  where  the  downward  slope 
was  gentle.  She  roused  a  little  as  I  raised  her  in 
my  arms,  then  smiled  and  murmured  loving 
thanks  as  her  head  rested  again  on  my  shoulder. 

VOL.  in.  u 
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What  an  ineffable  tenderness  flooded  my  soul  as 
thus  I  held  her,  pressed  to  my  heart,  bearing  all 
her  dear  weight  myself — protecting — fostering  her  ! 

Great  Shepherd  of  Thy  sheep  !  I  thought  too  of 
Thee  !— how  Thou  gatherest  Thy  lambs  in  Thine 
arms,  and  earnest  them  in  Thy  bosom  !  But 
for  Thee,  sole  Saviour  !  what  were  we  ?  Miserable 
wanderers  in  a  thorny,  weary  wilderness — exposed 
to  all  the  sorrows,  all  the  sins,  all  the  temptations 
of  life,  without  a  voice  to  comfort,  a  hope  to 
strengthen,  a  hand  to  sustain !  How  elevating 
were  my  thoughts  of  Thee  that  hour,  Thou  blessed 
Being  !  How  did  I  resign  myself,  my  life,  my 
happiness,  all  to  Thy  gracious  care ; — resign  her 
who  seemed  myself — my  life — my  happiness  !  I 
had  no  power,  no  wish  to  resist !  Like  Abra- 
ham's, my  bowed  heart  obeyed  in  silence,  though 
I  felt  and  knew  that  "  God  had  provided  Himself 
an  offering."  Oh  !  had  I  been  suffered  to  rebel — 
had  I  been  tempted  to  look  around  me  for  some 
"  ram  caught  by  its  horns  in  a  thicket,"  some 
other  thing  besides  the  thing  God  called  on  me  to 
resign,  I  must  have  died  —  I  could  not  have 
endured  the  strife.  But  He  was  gracious  to  me, 
as  He  has  ever  been ;  and  I  was  spared  it. 

The  knowing  we  must  part  too,  is  not  the 
parting  itself;  the  presence  of  the  beloved  is  such 
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balm !  coming  into  the  heart  with  such  power, 
that  though  we  suffer,  yet  it  is  exalted  almost  into 
happiness ; — we  cannot  feel  the  misery  that  we 
know  we  have.  How  often  in  recalling  that 
terrible  time,  have  those  sad,  beautiful  lines  come 
to  my  thoughts : 

"  Then  leave  me  now  that  I  may  know  my  grief ! 
'Tis  but  surmised  whilst  thou  art  standing  by — 
Yet  harder  far  to  part  than  'tis  to  die." 

"  Harder  to  part  than  die !"  Yes,  a  million 
times  !  And  as  I  thought  of  it,  and  felt — or  rather 
perhaps  only  faintly  "  surmised  "  w^hat  it  w^ould  be, 
I  thanked  my  God  that  the  bitter  agony  was  to  be 
mine — not  hers. 

The  path  soon  became  steep  and  rugged,  and  I 
did  not  dare  proceed  with  her  in  my  arms,  so  I 
gently  roused  her ;  w^hen,  refreshed  by  her  short 
sleep,  she  leant  on  my  arm,  and  we  slowly  pur- 
sued our  way.  We  did  not  speak  much,  for  our 
hearts  were  heavy,  and  I  dreaded  for  her  any 
added  fatigue,  or  excitement. 

We  were  going  along  a  path  that  wound  round 
part  of  the  hill,  when  w^e  saw  some  one,  slowly 
and  with  feeble  steps  coming  tow^ards  us.  I 
thought  I  knew  the  figure ;  but  it  was  not  till  he 
got  nearer  that  I  saw  it  was  my  poor  old  friend 

u  2 
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the  little  Italian  barber.  I  had  sought  for  him, 
immediately  on  my  return  to  Nice,  but  found  he 
had  been  ill,  and  had  gone  away  for  change  of  air. 
Now  however,  it  seemed  he  was  returned ;  while 
his  pallid  looks  and  tottering  limbs  proved  that 
the  account  of  his  illness  had  not  been  incorrect. 
He  looked  up  as  we  approached,  with  heavy  list- 
less eyes ;  but  what  radiance  of  delight  rushed 
into  them  when  he  saw  who  w^e  were  !  In  sudden 
ecstasy  he  threw  himself  down  at  our  feet,  and 
kissed,  literally,  the  hem  of  Mary's  garment.  He 
laughed,  he  wept,  and  knew  not  how  to  give  vent 
to  his  rapture  at  seeing  her  again.  But  he  soon 
became  exhausted,  and  then,  when  more  tranquil, 
he  first  seemed  to  be  struck  with  the  change  in 
Mary's  appearance. 

How  dreadful  was  the  effect  that  his  start,  and 
the  horrified  expression  of  his  countenance,  had 
on  me.  When  we  are  continually  with  people, 
the  change  that  comes  gradually  over  them,  is 
never  so  perceptible  to  us  as  to  those  who  only 
occasionally  see  them,  and  anxious  as  I  had  felt,  I 
had  never  been  anything  like  aware  of  the  fearful 
alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  her  appearance, 
till  I  then  suddenly  saw  it — as  it  were — with  his 
eyes.  The  blow  seemed  to  fall  afresh  upon  my 
heart,  but  as  he  looked  with  a  sort  of  terrified 
appeal  to  me,  I  strove  to  make  light  of  it ;  I  could 
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not  acknowledge  the  fear  that  held  my  heart  so 
tightly  in  its  dreadful  grasp.  "  She  had  not  been 
well — she  would  be  better  soon."  But  he  shook 
his  head  as  the  large  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks, 
till  his  emotion  almost  overcame  me ;  there  was 
something  in  it  so  simple,  so  childlike,  so  pro- 
phetic !  those  tears  seeming  as  the  beginning  of 
those  which  could  never  cease  ! 

He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  turn  back  with  us ; 
and  going  before  Mary,  he  cleared  from  her  path- 
way every  rough  stone,  every  straggling  briar  that 
came  in  it ;  though  one  would  have  thought  him 
scarcely  able  to  have  surmounted  them  himself. 
Once  when  a  very  steep  part  occurred,  turning 
back,  he  offered  her  his  arm  for  her  to  rest  upon ; 
and  most  touching  was  the  expression  of  his  faded 
eye,  as  with  sorrowful  respect  he  Hfted  it  up  to  her, 
saying :  "  Se  lei  vuol  prender  questo  debole  sos- 
tegno  ?"  Oh !  how  graven  on  my  memory  is 
every — the  most  trifling  thing  that  that  day 
occurred ! 

We  parted  with  the  good  old  man,  for  we  could 
not  persuade  him  to  come  to  the  house  then,  though 
Mary  made  him  promise  soon  to  do  so ;  and  we 
proceeded  home. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  door  when  the 
nurse  met  us,  and  with  an  agitated  air  told  us  that 
the  child  was  not  well — had  been  taken  with  sudden 
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fever  and  restlessness ;  that  they  had  been  uneasy, 
and  had  sent  for  the  physician.  Mary  trembled 
violently,  and  a  sickening  fear  came  over  me.  We 
hurried  to  his  room.  He  was  lying  in  his  little 
bed,  by  the  side  of  ours — where  he  always  slept,  his 
soft  cheek  crimson,  and  his  eye  sparkling  with  fever ; 
but  on  seeing  us,  he  showed  his  usual  dehght — 
with  his  gentle,  inarticulate  sounds  of  joy,  for  he 
could  not  speak  ; — '*  Angels  first  taught  him 
speech."  We  knelt  by  him.  Everything  was 
done  that  could  be  thought  of; — but  vainly — the 
fever  still  raged  on.  At  length  he  grew  drowsy, 
but  still  from  time  to  time  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
smiled  at  his  mother,  and  held  out  his  little  hands 
to  her,  "  to  her  who  could  not  save,"  as  if  to  ask 
for  help.  In  a  few  hours  he  had  gone  from  us — 
faded,  in  his  beauty,  like  a  flower.  I  cannot  dwell 
upon  it ! 

We  can  bear  to  think  sometimes  of  life's  last 
scenes,  even  if  the  lost  were  as  our  own  souls — 
where  reason  had  enabled  them,  to  understand, 
and  bear  their  trial  hour  of  suffering.  But  a  child 
— one's  own  child !  Years  have  passed  away,  but 
it  is  still  the  same.  I  love  to  think  of  him  as  the 
happy  being  he  was  on  earth — the  happy  spirit  he 
is  now  in  heaven  ;  but  that  brief  interval ! — I  can 
bear  sometimes  to  speak  of  it — but  to  feel  it — 
never ! 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

'Mid  sounds  of  morn  that  gentle  voice  is  not — 

But  in  his  mother's  heart  the  echo  dwells. 

*         *         *  *         Man's  varied  lot 

Of  ills  were  prowling  round  his  cradle-cot ; 

But  the  all-pitying  One  hath  snatched  him  hence. 

To  shield  from  harm  his  guileless  innocence 

In  His  own  sheltering  breast.     Morn  hath  forgot 

Her  looks  of  love  ;  and  'mid  the  sounds  of  Even 

That  gentle  voice  is  not ; — dun  hues  of  care 

Come  on,  and  liveries  of  wintry  Heaven. 

He  on  his  little  orb  sits  smihngly. 

And  sings,  and  sighs  that  all  on  earth  so  dear, 

"Were  but  as  happy  and  as  safe  as  he. 

J.  WILLIAMS. 

Mary's  presentiment  that  any  shock  might  be 
too  much  for  her,  proved  miserably,  fatally  correct. 
From  the  moment  of  our  unlooked-for  trial,  she 
sunk  fast.  Hourly  I  saw  the  change ;  her  strength 
was  gone ;  the  golden  sands  of  hfe  were  dropping 
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rapidly  away — and  the  glass  was  never  to  be 
turned ! 

All  that  had  remained  to  us  of  our  child  had 
been  hidden  from  our  sight ;  but  still  his  little  cot 
remained  by  her  side.  He  had  yielded  up  his  gentle 
spirit  from  her  arms — had  gone  from  his  mother's 
to  his  Heavenly  Father's  bosom — but  she  could 
not  bear  to  have  anything  altered  or  changed  in 
the  httle  couch  where  he  had  lain.  "The  very 
pillow  that  his  head  had  pressed,"  was  as  a  picture 
to  her;  and  often  in  the  night-darkness,  and  at 
morning  dawn,  would  she  put  out  her  hand,  and 
rest  it  on  the  place — all  cold  now — where  his  little 
form  had  been — where  she  had  so  often  soothed 
him  off  to  sleep.  He  had  no  restless  hour  now 
that  needed  her  comforting ;  and  though  she  wept 
— how  should  she  not  w^eep  ? — yet — and  increas- 
ingly as  she  felt  her  own  strength  fail — she  was 
thankful  for  his  happiness  ! 

"  How  near  this  makes  one  feel  to  the  world  of 
spirits,"  she  said,  as  before  he  was  taken  quite 
away  we  stood  gazing  at  his  sleeping  form.  "  I 
seem  to  go  there  w^ith  him,  or  to  feel  that  he  and 
all  Heaven  are  with  me  here,  only  veiled  from  my 
sight  till  death  enlightens  it.  And  this — even  this," 
and  she  stooped  and  pressed  her  hand  on  the  still 
brow,  and  golden  curls,  "  will  be  all  given  again. 
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We  lay  him  in  the  grave  in  '  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection/  and  we  shall  see 
him  again.  Oh  !  Wilfred  !"  she  added,  turning  to 
me,  "  how  I  mourned,  you  remember — at  the 
thought  of  leaving  him,  feeling  that  I  best  knew 
his  little  ways  and  wishes.  How  needless — how 
unbelieving — were  those  tears  !" 

"  God  knew  the  love  that  made  them  flow," 
I  answered ;  "  and  He  has  done  for  him  more 
than  even  your  heart  could  have  asked — could 
have  borne  to  ask.  You  will  have  the  more  to 
go  to,  Mary — the  fewer  to  leave." 

I  was  selfish  in  touching  that  string, — yet  it 
seemed  the  only  one  left  of  a  broken  lute ! — for 
her  look  of  high  hope,  and  faith  gave  place  in- 
stantly to  one  of  pain,  as  she  sorrowfully  shook 
her  head,  and  stooped  over  the  little  coffin  to 
hide  her  tears. 

It  is  ever  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  remember 
that  none  but  those  whose  "  hands  had  been  lift 
up  in  prayer  for  him,"  ever  touched  his  dear 
remains,  or  bore  him  forth  to  his  last  resting- 
place.  The  ashes  even  of  those  who  have  been 
subjects  of  redeeming  grace,  are  sacred.  They 
have  once  been,  and  they  shall  be  again,  the 
Temple    of    the    Spirit;    and  holy  reverence   is 
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mixed    with    human     love,    in    our    thoughts    of 
them. 

*'  Yea  it  is  the  poetry  of  death 
To  care  with  mindful  love  for  all  so  dear — and  dead." 


Abundant  was  the  sympathy,  kind  and  feeling 
that  we  received ;  but  from  none  more  touchingly 
than  from  our  poor  old  friend,  the  companion  of 
our  last  walk.  He  was  ever  at  the  house  ;  often 
sitting  humbly  on  the  steps  with  quiet  despond- 
ency, till  he  saw  some  one  of  whom  he  could 
make  inquiry  about  us  ; — and  bringing  fairest 
flowers  to  deck  our  child,  and  make  bright  and 
cheerful  the  couch  of  death.  And  when  he  was 
laid  in  the  still  earth — daily  were  wreaths  hung 
on  the  cross  that  rested  above  his  grave,  twined 
by  his  feeble,  affectionate  hands. 

Little  did  I  think,  when  first  I  saw  that  old 
man  in  all  the  volatile  animation  of  his  green  old 
age  (forming  rather  an  amusing  item  in  my  list 
of  remembrances,  than  anything  else)  that  he 
w^ould  prove  one  whose  sympathy  of  heart,  and 
touching  poetry  of  nature,  would  mingle  his 
memory  with  all  that  was  most  holy  and  most 
dear  in  life !  We  should  do  w^ell  indeed,  to 
despise  nothing  in  this  world !     However  lowly  it 
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may  seem,  God  may  raise  it  up  to  good,  often 
great,  purposes.  I  had  many  friends  in  Nice; 
but  in  my  hour  of  trial  none  were  to  me  what 
that  httle  poor  man  was, — I  could  endure  his 
presence  when  I  could  endure  no  one  else  in  life. 
Once — the  only  time  that  Mary  was  equal  to  the 
sad,  soothing  effort  of  visiting  the  place  where 
our  darling  lay,  in  his  "  guarded  rest,"  we  found 
him  there.  The  fresh  wreath  was  sending  its 
sweet  scents  on  every  side — he  was  sitting  on  the 
ground,  his  hands  clasped  on  his  knees,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  in  vacant  sadness  on  the  little  tomb. 
He  did  not  see  us  for  a  time;  but  then  the 
colour  flushed  up  in  his  sunken  cheek,  his  dark 
eyes  flashed  through  the  sudden  tears  that  flooded 
them,  and  rising  as  quickly  as  his  feebleness  and 
agitation  w^ould  allow,  he  hurried  towards  us,  and 
kneeling  down  before  Mary  he  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  eyes.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  us  since  our  loss.  He  seemed  incapable  of 
speaking ;  rising,  he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment — 
then  hurried  away,  striking  his  breast  as  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Mi  fa  piangere  il  cuore."  It  was  the 
last  time  he  saw  her, — she  never  left  the  house 
again. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

But  oh  !  sweet  friend  we  dream  not  of  love's  might. 
Till  death  has  robed  with  soft  and  solemn  light 
The  image  we  enshrine  !    Before  that  hour, 
We  have  but  glimpses  of  the  o'ermastering  power 
Within  us  laid. 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

Glide  softly  to  thy  rest  then ;  Death  should  come 

Gently  to  one  of  gentle  mould  like  thee. 

As  light  winds  wandering  through  groves  of  bloom, 

Detach  the  fragile  blossom  from  the  tree. 

Close  thy  sweet  eyes,  calmly  and  without  pain. 

And  we  will  trust  in  God,  to  see  thee  yet  again. 

BRYANT. 

Gradually  one  little  thing  after  another  was 
given  up ;  till  at  length  Mary  could  bear  only  to 
be  moved  from  her  bed  to  the  sofa — and  this,  all 
in  the  course  of  a  few   days — so  rapidly  did  this 
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grief  drink  up  the  springs  of  her  frail  life.  At 
times  she  suffered  much. 

"  Wile  my  dear  husband  away,"  I  heard  her 
whisper  once  to  her  faithful  servant,  "  that  I  may 
moan  without  restraint.  It  is  not  murmuring, 
dear  Susan,"  she  added,  "  but  it  eases  me  so 
much.     But  I  cannot  do  it  when  he  is  here." 

She  knew  not  that  I  heard  her;  but  I  made  some 
excuse  to  go,  and  then  noiselessly,  lest  she  should 
hear  me,  I  stole  back,  and  laid  down  on  the  floor 
by  the  bedside,  so  close  she  could  not  see  me.  I 
could  not  be  away  from  her,  though  I  covered  my 
head  not  to  hear  the  sounds  that  tore  my  heart 
to  pieces. 

At  calmer  times  she  would  talk  with  me  of  the 
happiness  she  felt. 

"You  do  not  think  me  selfish,  Willy?"  she 
said.  "It  is  not  the  thought  of  the  joy  that  is  so 
near,  nor  of  seeing  my  child  again ; — the  thought 
of  leaving  you  would  overbear  all  that.  It  is  that 
God  puts  happiness  into  my  heart,  I  know  not 
how;  but  He  is  there  Himself,  and  He  is  happi- 
ness." 

I  could  but  rejoice  that  it  was  so ;  and  at  such 
times  the  bitterness  of  the  parting-death  seemed 
almost  gone  for  me  too ;  and  we  spoke  of  her 
near  home  as  of  one  decked  with  all  pleasure  for 
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her  by  Him,  who  had  "  gone   before  to  prepare  a 
place  for  her." 

There  is  "  such  a  deep  rest  in  the  thought  of 
God's  eternity,"  that  to  image  her  enjoying  it  with 
Him,  brought  an  unspeakable  calm  and  quietude 
upon  my  soul.  It  was  only  when  our  mutual  love 
was  thought  of ! 

Often  had  we  spoken  together  of  the  bright 
coming  of  the  Lord  again  upon  the  earth. 

"  None  can  know,  of  course,  when  it  shall  fee," 
she  said  to  me,  the  day  before  she  died.  "  I  used 
to  hope  it  would  be  in  my  time — that  I  should  be 
saved  from  the  bitter  waters,  and  the  dark  valley. 
But  I  find  no  darkness  in  this  border-land,  and  if 
the  waters  are  bitter,  I  do  not  taste  them,  they 
shrink  away  before  my  feet.  You  told  me  they 
would  be  shallow  for  me,  Wilfred,  and  they  are  so. 
An  easy  death,  my  beloved !  a  gentle,  easy  death  ! 
and  such  a  golden  light  around — beyond." 

"  Your  happiness  shines  so  even  on  the  darkness 
of  my  heart,  Mary,  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  I 
were  going  with  you,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  can  trust  God 
so  perfectly  for  all — for  everything — 

"  *  I  do  not  ask  to  see  the  distant  scene 
One  step's  enough  for  me.' " 
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"  I  am  so  glad — so  happy,  Wilfred ;  it  is  such 
delight  to  know  that  the  Heaven  which  will  be 
perfect  joy  to  me  has  begun  already  to  spread  its 
happiness  on  your  heart.  What  a  blessedness  it 
is  to  feel  no  misgiving  for  myself,  or  for  you;  to 
know  that  the  cleansing  blood  has  washed  us  both. 
Oh !  how  can  any  one  wish  to  work  out  a  cold, 
hard  salvation  for  themselves,  when  they  can  owe  it 
to  so  dear  a  source.  That  love  of  Christ — how 
perfect !"  And  she  closed  her  eyes  as  a  glow  of 
tender  happiness  rested  on  her  pale  countenance. 

I  sat  silently  watching  her ;  I  would  not  interrupt 
the  communing  I  knew  was  going  on  between  her 
spirit  and  Him  who  had  so  blessed  it.  But  soon 
she  looked  up,  and  continued — following  the 
current  of  her  own  thoughts,  though  brokenly. 

"  Those  who  do  not  know  Him,  doubt  His 
love.  Poor  Captain  Normanton  thought  he 
never  could  be  forgiven.  He  did  not  know  the 
heart  of  Christ.  The  same  in  heaven  as  on  earth, 
He  '  receiveth  sinners.'  What  a  happiness  !  what 
a  happiness !" 

She  paused  again,  and  I  sat  silent  by  her.  With 
an  unutterable  sadness  and  tenderness  I  watched 
to  gather  in  all  the  radiant  beams  of  heaven  that 
shone  through  her  soul  on  mine,  and  to  store  up  in 
everlasting  remembrance  all  her  sweet  and  grace- 
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taught  words.  Soon  I  should  hear  them  no  more ; 
but  I  knew  that  "  the  stream  which  had  given  its 
sweetness  to  my  earthly  fountains  was  imperish- 
able— was  ever-full  and  ever-flowing." 

She  spoke  but  little  that  day,  her  weakness  was 
so  great,  but  she  liked  me  to  read  to  her,  and  pray 
with  her,  and  speak  to  her ;  and  kept  up  a  constant 
communication  by  the  pressure  of  her  dear  hand, 
or  by  her  looks  of  love,  and  often  by  her  heavenly 
smile,  even  when  she  could  not  unclose  her  eyes. 
All  pain,  and  her  wearying  cough  had  quite  left 
her;  and  she  felt  as  she  told  me  in  a  state  of 
unutterable  happiness.  She  could  not  realise  our 
parting  she  said ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  "Angel 
who  stood  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land  had  already 
lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sworn  that  time 
was  no  more." 

I  lived  each  moment  of  that  day ;  my  mind 
seemed  instinct  with  life  all  over,  to  catch  each 
angel  look,  each  bright  word,  each  token  of  that 
undying  love,  which  tore  yet  soothed  my  heart.  I 
was  full  of  swelling  emotions,  elevated  yet  oppressed; 
and  in  bewilderment,  I  could  scarcely  at  times  have 
said  whether  I  were  in  this  life,  or — where. 

She  slept  well  for  some  hours  that  night ;  but 
towards  morning  grew  restless,  and  wished  to  be 
laid  upon  her  sofa.     I  took  her  in  my  arms  for  the 
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last  time — alas  !  how  light  a  burthen — and  how 
dear !  and  laid  her  where  she  could  see  all  the 
beautiful  bay  spread  out  before  her.  She  felt 
much  refreshed ;  and  an  unwonted  strength  seemed 
given  her.  My  heart  died  within  me — I  felt  what 
it  was.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  cool 
green  light  of  early  dawn  lay  on  the  sky,  and 
the  reflecting  waters.  An  English  frigate  was 
lying  off  there ;  and  I  thought  of  the  time  when  I 
had  first  been  there,  and  we  had  so  often  together 
looked  at  my  beautiful  vessel  as  it  lay  painted  on 
the  waves,  or  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  light 
breeze.  She  thought  of  it  too,  for  she  glanced 
from  the  frigate  to  me,  as  a  quivering  sigh  sprung 
to  our  lips.  I  saw  her  wipe  away  a  gathering  tear. 
She  turned  to  me  again  ;  and  taking  my  hand  in 
both  of  her's,  folded  it  to  her  heart. 

"  Willy,"  she  said,  "  I  bless  my  God  so  much 
for  having  brought — your  ship  to  Nice.  How 
merciful  to  have  contrived — from  the  foundations 
of  the  world — such  happiness  for  one  so  small — 
and  low ;  to  have  forecast — each  word  of  love 
and  look  of  kindness — aU  which  has  made  my 
life  so  blest. — What  mighty  love  !" 

"  What  then  has  it  been  for  me  ?"  I  exclaimed, 
"  thoughtless,  ^vild,  foolish  as  I  was,  to  bless  me 
with  such  love  as  yours,  as  His !     I  was  so  utterly 

VOL.  III.  X 
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ignorant  of  Him,  when  He  was  preparing  for  me 
such  blessed  teaching." 

"  Yet  at  times  my  faithless  heart  grieves, 
Willy — that  you  should  have  loved  what  must — 
have  loved  me — when — " 

I  hid  my  eyes  and  could  not  answer. 

"  Yet,"  she  continued,  with  her  low  silvery  tones 
clear  again,  "  it  is  not  parting  1  Speak  to  me,  my 
husband — I  may  be  very  near.  God  may  let  me 
often  visit  this  dear  earth — and  then  whom  should 
I  seek — but  you.  What  now  could  keep  me  from 
you  ? — what  could  then  ?  No  !  think  of  us  as  near 
— my  boy  and  me — near — near." 

"  But  oh  !  should  you  see  my  sinful  heart,"  I 
exclaimed,  "  you  could  not  be  happy  !" 

"  God  is,"  she  replied ;  looking  up  with  such 
loving  reverence !  "  He  sees  your  heart  and  mine — 
and  the  worse  hearts  of  those — who  do  not  love 
him ;  yet  He  is  '  Happiness ;'  and  I  shall  have 
learnt  of  Him — His  holy  patience — His  loving- 
kindness  ;  and  shall  know  w^hy — He  still  sees  good 
to  leave  the  burthen — of  sin  in  the  redeemed  heart." 

"  Yes,  God  sees  us,"  I  replied,  "  and  yearns  in 
kindness  over  the  worst  and  vilest,  and  His  hap- 
piness is,  as  you  say,  Mary,  perfect  still.  It  is  all 
a  mystery,  a  glorious  mystery  !  And  you  will  look 
on  me,  if  God  permit,  with  the  same  tender  love 
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you  have  ever  done — tenderer,  more  loving,  it 
cannot  be  in  heaven." 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  will — I  think  I  shall  be  with  you 
here ; — for  God  loves  this  earth — and  blesses  it ; 
and  surely  I  may  be — wherever  His  blessing  rests. 
He  gives  me  the  joy  of  thinking  that — to  save  me 
from  what  this  hour  must  else — have  been  to  me." 
And  she  clasped  my  hand  still  nearer  to  her  heart 
as  her  eyes  closed,  and  the  large  tears  fell  over  her 
face.  I  laid  my  head  against  her  shoulder.  We 
were  both  silent. 

The  sun  had  now  risen ;  and  pouring  its  rays 
in  floods  over  the  hills,  gradually  lit  up  every  object. 
The  bay  was  studded  over  with  little  vessels  which 
one  after  another  caught  its  ruddy  glow  on  their 
white  sails ;  and  wave  after  w^ave  sparkled  in  the 
light,  lea^dng  the  little  margin  of  the  shore  that 
they  washed,  a  wavy  silvery  line  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  There  had  been  heavy  rain  in  the 
night,  and  the  frigate  began  now  to  unfurl  her  sails 
to  dry  them  in  the  w^arm  beams. 

*'  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  w^hen  she  saw  that  busy 
work  begin,  "  the  last  time  I  watched  that  done — it 
was  to  take  you  from  me,  Wilfred.  We  were 
soon  to  meet  again — and  sail  together — and  yet  I 
wept.  You  too  will  weep — when  I  spread  my 
heavenly  sails — and  for  a  time  must  leave  you ; — 

X  2 
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but  think  of  the  long  voyage — we  shall  go  together, 
— and  our  darling, — and  so  many  others, — on  the 
boundless  ocean  of  Eternity.  There  will  be  no 
jarring  feelings  there — Willy — nothing  but  love — 
nothing  but  love !" 

She  was  gazing  upwards,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
real  glory  from  the  inner  heaven  streamed  on  her 
face ; — it  was  like  an  angel's. 


It  had  been  settled  for  her  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment that  day. 

"I  am  so  thankful,"  she  said,  " to  be  stronger 
just  now.  It  is  good  of  God — to  give  me  a  few 
hours  to  speak  to  you — my  husband — and  take  the 
tokens  of  His  love.  He  bid  us  do  so — in  remem- 
brance of  Him — till  He  comes  again. — TiU  He 
comes  again  ! — that  glorious  day  !  Yes,  and  it 
is  sweet — to  have  anything  to  do — in  remembrance 
of  Him.  Amid  all  my  love  for  you — my  husband, 
He  knows  His  love  lies  deeper  still — in  the  very 
ground — of  the  heart !  Oh  !  that  I  could  speak  of 
Him — as  I  would !"  And  her  voice  choked  as  if 
the  unutterable  feeling  was  too  mighty  for  her 
frail  strength. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I  love  to  think  that  the  Lord  in  His  humanity  looks 
tenderly  upon  this  mortal  soil  on  which  He  sojourned  in 
His  wondrous  life  ;  and  that  here  perhaps,  in  these  very 
lands,  made  holy  by  his  grace  and  power,  "we  may  rest 
again."— ADAM  graeme. 

Voici  I'instant  supreme !  I'instant  de  nos  adieux. 

Oh  toi !  seul  bien  que  j'aimes  sans  moi  retournes  aux 

Cieux. 
Adieu  jusqu'a  I'Aurore  du  jour  en  qui  j'ai  foi, 
Du  jour  qui  doit  encore  me  reunir  a  toi. 

Schubert's  "adieu.'. 

When  the  communion  service  was  over,  and 
the  good  clergyman  had  with  deep  emotion  taken 
leave  of  one  he  had  known  and  loved  for  many 
years,  she  turned  to  me  as  I  knelt  by  her  side,  and 
murmured : 

"  Now  I  have  almost  done — wath  prayer. — 
Wilfred,"  she  added   after  a   time,  "praise    God 
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continually— when  I  am  gone, — for  then  our  voices 
and  our  souls — may  join  before  His  throne.  Turn 
your  prayers  even  to  praises, — for  I  cannot  join 
in  those, — and  we  must  be  one — quite  one — even 
now." 

Her  head  rested  on  my  shoulder,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  large,  dark  eyes,  in  whose  soft 
depths  there  lay  all  human  and  all  heavenly  love, 
was  almost  too  powerful  for  me.  I  pressed  her 
hand  continually  to  my  lips,  as  I  gazed  as  one 
entranced  upon  her,  my  heart  dumb  under  its 
overwhelming  weight  of  feeling.  I  could  not 
withdraw  my  eyes,  they  seemed  spell-bound  almost 
to  terror.  It  was  a  relief  when  the  door  at  last 
opened,  and  her  maid  came  in  with  some  refresh- 
ment. She  could  take  but  little;  and  when  the 
poor  girl  lamented  she  would  have  no  more,  she 
smiled,  saying: 

"  I  have  all  I  need — dear  Susan. — Yes,"  she 
added  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  upward 
as  a  sudden  radiant  solemnity  fell  upon  her 
features,  "  all  I  need  !  *  He  that  drinketh  of  this 
water — shall  thirst  again — but  he  that  drinketh  of 
the  water  that  I — shall  give  unto  him — shall  never 
thirst,  but  it  shall  be  a  well  of  water — springing 
up  to  everlasting  life.' — Everlasting  life! — Gift 
of  the  Father  through  the  Son ; — Holy  Spirit — 
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purchased  possession !"  And  she  seemed  lost  in 
heavenly  contemplation.  Susan  stood  by,  the 
silent  tears  coursing  down  her  cheeks.  Mary 
turned  her  soft  eyes  on  her  after  a  time;  and 
holding  out  her  hand,  drew  the  poor  sorrowing 
creature  down  to  her,  and  kissed  her  with  a  long, 
sobbing  kiss. 

"  There  is  happiness  before  you — so  much 
happiness  !"  she  said  at  length  ; — for  she  knew 
she  was  engaged  to  one  she  had  been  attached 
to  before  she  left  Nice; — "use  it  well,  Susan — 
let  none  go, — it  is  the  loving  care  of  God  to 
give  it  you. — Hold  it  as  His  dear  gift, — and 
you'll  not  forget  Him  in  it. — God  will  surely, — 
always  bless  you." 


When  we  were  again  alone,  she  begged  me 
to  bring  her  beloved  plant — her  passion-flower, 
which  she  had  always  carried  with  her — and  put 
it  by  her  side.  I  did  so ;  remembering  sorely 
as  I  lifted  it,  the  time  when  I  had  carried  it  with 
so  gay  a  heart  to  deck  her  summer  window.  The 
sun  had  made  its  blossoms  open  gloriously, 
and  she  lay  for  some  time  looking  at  it  with 
pleasure. 

"  '  All  blessed  memories  will  now — for  ever 
— be  associated  in   my   mind — with  this   flower. 
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God's  love — Christ's  love — and  yours.'  Do  you 
remember — when'  I  said  that,  Willy?"  ,  And 
she  turned  to  me  her  almost  glowing  face. 

My  eyes  alone  could  tell  her  that  I  did;  for 
the  remembrance — the  scene — the  hour — were 
rushing  through  my  heart.  Did  I  not  remem- 
ber it  ? 

"  Perhaps,"  she  added,  after  a  few  moments, 
"  I  may  see — this  very  flower  again,  —  again 
watch  over  it — with  heavenly  happiness.  Flowers 
will  bloom  upon  the  earth — when  it  is  renewed 
— in  righteousness ;  it  is  only  the  things  that 
'  offend  ' — which  will  be  consumed — by  that  dread- 
ful fire  ! — these  are  so  beautiful ! — Say  to  me 
those  lines — you  know  ?"  And  she  lay  so  calm 
— so  happy  as  I  said  them. 

"  Relics  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers. 
As  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as  fair, 
As  when  ye  crowned  the  sunshine  hours 
Of  happy  wanderers  there." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  with  animation ;  "as  pure,  as 
beautiful !  And  they  will  crown  again — our  '  sun- 
shine hours' — when  God  has  made — '  His  taber- 
nacle with  men ' — and  Eden  is  more  than  restored 
by  Him. — I  love  to  think  of  coming  back  again — to 
this  dear  earth — the  scene  of  all  I  have  known — 
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of  happiness ;  \Yhere  first  I  have  tasted  of  God's 
love, — first  known  you — Yes !  I  may  see — and 
train — this  plant  again  :  the  thought  may  be  more 
— than  fancy — and  falls  upon  my  heart — so  sooth- 
ingly ;"  and  with  her  trembling  fingers  she  strove 
to  arrange  one  of  its  wandering  shoots.  But  she 
could  not  do  it,  and  her  feeble  hands  fell  helplessly 
down.  She  smiled  at  me,  but  her  lip  quivered. 
"Your  care  now,"  she  said  tremulously  ; — "  yours 
for  a  time." 

How  many  memories  hung  around  that  plant ! 
— her  companion  through  many  sunny,  and  oh  ! 
how  many  stormy  hours  !  What  feelings  had 
crowded  around  its  eloquent  flowers  !  what  tears 
had  watered  it — what  deep,  deep  sighs  had  made 
its  slight  leaves  tremble !  what  constant  eyes  had 
watched  it,  and  gentle  hands — stronger  then — had 
trained  it !  Not  a  spray  or  shoot  but  had  its  tale 
to  tell — its  chronicle  of  deep  living  love,  of  joy,  or 
sorrow  ! 

She  watched  me  languidly,  as,  by  her  wish,  I 
did  what  she  had  tried  to  do,  and  then  replaced  it 
with  its  sunlike  flowers  in  the  window  ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  little  burst  of  strength  that  had 
flashed  up  was  fast  failing.  I  saw  with  terror,  a 
fearful  change  in  her  countenance,  when  I  returned 
to  her. 
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"  Mary  !"  I  exclaimed,  hastening  to  her. 

"  Mary  !"  she  repeated,  raising  her  eyes  with 
a  look  that  seemed  to  enter  heaven ;  "  that  blessed 
name  ! — the  first — my  Lord  pronounced — when 
risen  from  the  dead.  My  Lord — my  God,"  she 
faltered,  "  wilt  Thou  not  also — call  me  by  name  ? 
Thy  feeble — weak — but  loving — child." 

"  Oh,  He  has  called  you,  has  blessed  you,  and 
made  you  all  His  own,"  I  exclaimed,  as  for  a 
moment  I  seemed  lifted  above  my  grief ;  "  and 
where  He  is,  you  too  shall  be." 

"  With  Him, — yes,  with  Him — anyw^here — 
with  Him  !"  and  she  lay  tranquil,  but  that  her  lips 
moved  ;  and  listening  intently — so  dear  was  every 
breath  to  me  !  I  caught  the  words,  with  pauses 
between : 

**  The  distant — sound — of  my — Redeemer's — feet, 
Coming  to — fetch  me — to  my  Father's — home.'* 

Then  she  was  still — still  as  death — oh !  was  it 
that  ?     I  dared  not  think. 

But  soon  rousing,  she  looked  round,  as  if 
awakened  from  sleep ;  and  seeing  me  bending 
over  her  in  agony  she  said : 

"  I  shall  soon — be  gone — dear  Willy ! — Walk — 
in  our  sunny — garden — beneath — the  bright  heaven 
— and  think  of  me — so  happy  !" 
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I  stood  as  if  insensate.  I  knew  not  what  I 
felt. 

"  Let  me/'  she  said  suddenly  raising  her  head, 
*'  let  me — have — my  boy's — pillow." 

With  the  chill  of  death  at  my  heart,  I  rose  to 
fetch  it  for  her ;  the  first  time  it  had  been  moved 
since  his  dear  head  had  pressed  it.  I  laid  it  be- 
neath her's.  Oh  !  what  was  the  power  that  hin- 
dered me  throwing  my  own  dow^n  beside  her,  and 
dying  e'er  she  died? 

"  I  shall  see  him — soon,"  she  murmured ;  as  she 
turned  her  cheek  caressingly  on  the  pillow  ; — "  his 
radiant — face !"  And  again  she  closed  her  eyes 
whilst  a  happy  smile  crossed  her  face,  and  her  hps 
moved,  as  if  she  were  speaking  soft,  loving  words 
to  the  babe-angel  she  longed  so  much  to  see. 

I  knelt  beside  her,  and  in  sudden  agony  I  threw 
my  arms  around  her. 

"Oh,  why  should  I  be  left?"  I  exclaimed; 
as  the  intolerable  thought  seemed  to  drive  me 
to  distraction.  "  Why  should  I  be  left  —  a 
miserable  wretch — out-cast  from  heaven, — when 
all  I  love  is  there  ?" 

"  Hush — Willy — hush,"  she  moaned ;  as  if  my 
sudden  frenzy  troubled  .her  too  deeply; — and 
passing  lovingly  her  pale  soft  hand  over  my  cheek 
and  lips.       I  hid  my  face  beside  her,   trying  to 
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crush  down  my  towering  agony — and  struggling 
for  calmness  that  I  might  not  lose  a  moment — a 
breath  of  her  expiring  life.  Her  hand  lingered 
gently  on  my  head ;  and  she  murmured  prayers  to 
God  for  me.  I  heard  them,  and  felt  their  sooth- 
ing power; — and  God  had  pity  on  me. 

At  last  I  looked  up,  and  there  were  tears  upon 
her  cheek,  as  her  eyes  met  mine.  She  put  up 
her  face  to  kiss  me,  fondly  clasping  her  arms  round 
my  neck. 

"  God  will — surely — comfort  you,"  she  mur- 
mured softly — and  so  feebly ;  "  my  husband,  my 
own — dear — dear — Willy!  He  will  fill — the 
waste  place — and  soon — you  w^ill  be — with  us — 
with  Him.  You  have  been — such  an — angel  to 
me ;  no  word — no  look — but  of  an — angel." 

She  stopped  exhausted ;  and  I  could  not  speak, 
or  sigh,  or  scarcely  breathe.  Silent  rivers  of  tears 
flowed  without  pause,  or  sob,  or  effort.  I  had  no 
power  to  check  them ;  I  seemed  to  have  less  life 
than  she  had.  Then  suddenly  disengaging  herself 
from  me, 

"Now  let  me  go,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  clear, 
firm  voice,  "  my  God  !  my  Saviour  !  my  joy  !  my 
life  !" 

She  lay  looking  upward — when  a  sudden  light 
rushed  into  her  eyes. 
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"  My  boy !"  she  exclaimed  in  ecstasy. 

Her  look  remained  fixed  some  time  aloft,  but 
its  fervour  gradually  passed  away,  and  the  heavy 
lids  closed.  She  turned  her  cheek  to  rest  it  again 
on  mine,  and  threw  her  arm  round  my  neck.  I 
caught  the  murmured  words  :  "  For  ever  !" — 
There  was  a  deep,  low,  happy  sigh 


How  long  I  remained  there  I  know  not.  I 
seemed  in  a  sort  of  golden  trance ;  as  if  some  of 
the  light  of  the  Glorious  Presence  into  which  she 
had  entered,  had  reached  my  soul ! 

After  a  time  I  was  aware  of  some  one's  opening 
the  door,  and  of  making  with  conscious  falsehood, 
a  sign  for  them  to  go,  as  if  I  feared  her  being 
disturbed.  I  could  not  let  any  one  intrude  into 
the  mighty  secret  that  was  between  her  and  me, 
and  God  and  His  holy  angels.  A  mortal's  thought 
would  have  desecrated  it. 

I  knelt  there,  all  feeling  quieted  within  me — 
almost  at  last  stagnant — till  the  shadows  were  all 
changed  in  the  room,  and  the  slanting  rays  poured 
in  from  the  west.  The  cheek  that  rested  on  mine 
had  become  cold  and  colder,  and  pressed  heavier 
and  heavier ;  there  was  iro  breath  in  the  parted 
lips,  no  love  in  the  closed  eyes,  no  stir  of  life 
in  that  warm,  warm  heart — that  cold,  cold  breast ! 
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Again  the  door  opened  ;  but  now  I  had  no 
power  in  my  stony  frame  to  move.  A  step  came 
on — that  reverential  step  where  death  has  fallen  ! 
and  then  the  cold  arm  was  gently  taken  from  my 
neck,  and  the  dear  head  was  laid  upon  the  pillow, 
and  I  was  urged — though  without  word  spoken, 
to  rise.  I  rose,  and  looked  round  me,  quite  bewil- 
dered ;  my  eye  even  resting  on  her  some  moments, 
without  my  understanding  what  it  was  I  looked 
upon. 

Then  burst  forth  the  torrent — the  agony.  Oh, 
God  !  that  such  things  can  be,  and  we  live  through 
them !  I  heard  my  own  cries,  and  scarcely  knew 
that  it  was  I  whose  agony  was  rushing  forth  in 
those  wild  sounds.  I  was  only  conscious  that  in 
dashing  myself  to  the  ground  I  turned  from  her; 
— I  could  not  disturb  that  form,  or  ruffle  a  fold  of 
those  white  garments.  .  .  .  Sounds  of  tears  and 
lamentation  I  now^  heard  mingling  with  my  own, 
— but  quieter,  as  a  far  echo.  Then  a  trembling 
broken  voice  spoke. 

''  Oh  !  Sir,  think  where  she  is." 

It  was  the  "  Peace,  be  stiU"  of  the  Lord. 

I  rose  to  my  knees,  and  leant  my  head  upon  her 
couch  and  prayed ; — convulsive  prayers  and  sobs 
mingling  their  grief,  and  penitence,  and  faith 
before  God's  throne.     Then  came  her  beseeching 
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back  upon  my  soul — to  "  turn  my  prayers  into 
praises,"  and  such  a  flood  of  happiness  passed  over 
me  as  I  thanked  God  for  His  mercy  to  her — for 
having  redeemed  her  from  this  world,  and  all  its 
struggling  fears,  and  painful  sins,  and  wearying 
stri^dngs — that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  our  voices 
did  join  before  the  throne,  and  pour  forth  to- 
gether li^dng  praise  to  Him  that  sat  thereon. 
Then  worn  out,  overpowered — with  that  clear  joy 
upon  my  soul,  I  sunk  down  by  her  side,  and  slept 
calm,  happy  sleep. 

But  oh !  the  awakening ! — the  dim,  dark 
sense  of  misery,  so  large  in  its  undefined  black- 
ness ! — And  then  the  truth — as  I  looked  up  and 
saw  that  pure  and  quiet  face,  and  moveless  figure 
like  marble  in  the  moonlight  that  lay  so  chilly  in 
its  heartless  coldness  upon  her !  I  could  not  have 
her  moved ; — she  lay  so  tranquil  there ;  the  arm 
that  had  enfolded  me  in  death  crossed  on  her 
unheaving  breast;  and,  dimly  gleaming  on  the 
pale,  wasted  hand — the  ring  she  had  asked  of  me, 
and  never  taken  ofp,  but  to  put  beneath  it  the  out- 
ward pledge  of  the  dear  bond  w^hich  had  united  us  ! 
Oh  !  they  would  be  all  pain,  those  tender  me- 
mories, if  the  future  were  not  a  continuation  of  the 
past.  Surely — surely  there  are  no  abrupt  tran- 
sitions in  God's  works  !  With  Him  all  changes  are 
growths — harmonies — developments  !    I  could  not 
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take  off  that  ring ;  but  thought  as  I  covered  the 
cold,  beloved  hand  with  bursting  tears,  that  when 
she  rose  again,  that  pledge  of  a  love  so  God-given 
and  so  true, 

"  One-thoughted,  never- wandering,  guileless  love  !" 
might  almost  be  left  there  still. 


The  dawn  had  risen,  and  brightened  into  day ; 
and  the  light,  shining  through  the  rose  ribbons 
that  lay  with  the  soft  lace  upon  her  cheek,  gave  to 
it  a  mocking  glow  of  life.  But  I  would  not  have 
had  it  so.  The  storm  was  now  all  hushed  within 
me,  and  I  could  rejoice  that  she  was  safe,  and  had 
passed  from  earth's  poor  stage  to  God's  high 
heaven.  How  empty  the  world  seemed  to  me  1 — 
the  outer  world — while  the  inner,  seemed  bright 
with  thousand  glories ! 

After  a  time,  I  walked,  as  she  had  bid  me  do, 
forth  in  the  garden,  beneath  the  glowing  heaven, 
and  thought  of  her  as  "  happy."  I  felt  that  I 
must  soon  follow  her  ;  or  anyhow  that  all  must  be 
well  in  His  beloved  hand  who  had  taken  her  home. 

Oh !  it  was  very  resting  that  utter  peace,  that 
unruffled,  unreflecting,  unconscious  calm  !  But  if 
at  times  wild  thoughts  flashed  across  me,  I  rushed 
back  to  that  still  form,  and  all  was  quiet  again. 
I  had  no  feeling  of  grief  in  that  hushed,  holy  pre- 
sence ;  God  was  so  fully  there,  and  she  so  blest ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Oh,  Mother  dear !  unto  thy  breast  I  creep, 
And  weep — and  weep  ! 


"  Mother,"  and  "  Home." 

There  are  but  given, 
Two  names  of  higher  note — "  Father,"  and  "  Heaven.' 

POEMS    AND    PICTURES. 


Dedicate 
Unto  the  noblest  chivalry  of  earth, 
The  Lord's  crusade  of  Mercy. 

FROM    "  MERKLAND. 


Yet  'twas  not  pining — that  sublime  desire. 
Gave  to  his  brow  its  calm — his  eye  its  fire. 

A.    H.    DRURY. 

I  LAID  her  beside  "  that "  little  grave,  and  still 
the  same  calm  was  mercifully  given  ;  and  for  some 
days  that  bright,  dreamy  light,  floated  around 
me ;    though 

"  Over  all  things  brooding  slept, 
The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost." 
VOL.  HI.  Y 
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It  was  mercifully  done  by  Him  who  knoweth 
what  we  can  bear ;  but  it  was  scarcely  conscious- 
ness, scarcely  life.  I  seemed  not  on  earth,  yet  not 
in  heaven ;  I  could  think  of  nothing,  feel  nothing, 
clearly. 

Then  gradually  I  roused  to  more  consciousness ; 
and  in  the  deep  ingratitude  of  my  earthward 
heart,  my  first  craving  was  for  my  mother.  I 
had  written  to  her  when  our  child  was  taken,  and 
knew,  as  she  had  not  written  in  reply,  that  she 
must  be  on  her  way  to  us,  to  share  and  soothe  our 
grief.  Ah  !  how  little  did  she  think  what  grief 
she  had  to  soothe ! — and  how  one  was  passed 
beyond  its  power ! 

But  I  longed  so  for  her  !  — craved  so  for  her ! — 
the  only  being  who  could  understand  me — could 
weep  the  same  tears  over  those  sweet  memories. 
I  roamed  restlessly  about  the  empty  house  and 
garden,  scarce  feeling  their  emptiness  from  anxiety 
for  her.  It  seemed  as  if  I  put  off  the  thinking 
of  Mary,  in  my  intense  anxiety  to  have  that  loving 
mother  to  speak  to  of  her; — of  her,  and  all  my 
grief.  I  watched  from  the  windows,  each  boat 
that  neared  the  shore,  each  carriage  that  came 
up  the  road, — and  thought :  "  Would  she  never 
come !" 

No,  she  would  never  come  ! — She  was  gone  ! — 
had  died  ere  she  knew  my  grief.  A  sudden  attack 
of  illness  had  ended  her  dear  life,  while  yet  the 
letter  was  unread  that  told  her  that  oiu'  little  one 
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was  gone.  I  fainted  dead  upon  the  floor  !  and 
wakened  only  to  delirious  fever.  Oh,  God,  "  l^hou 
hadst  vexed  me  with  all  Thy  storms,"  and  my 
heart  was  crushed  within  me. 

It  was  weeks  before  I  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  leave  the  house  ;  and  no  one  but  those  who 
have  lived  through  such  things,  can  comprehend 
the  agony  of  that  slow,  unwilhng  return  to  an  un- 
welcome life — an  empty,  empty  world  !  Those  deso- 
late mornings  !  those  wretched,  mocking,  golden 
evenings  1  those  massive,  shapeless  nights  !  No 
voice- — of  all  so  dear — to  bless  me — no  "  helpful 
eyes"  to  watch  and  answer  to  my  looks, — no  accus- 
tomed hand  to  rest  in  mine,  and  speak  dumb, 
eloquent  language !     Ah !     .     .     .     . 

Many  friends  came  around  me — all  were  kind ; 
and  I  doubt  not  it  was  well  for  me  to  force  myself 
to  speak,  and  try  to  show  gratitude  for  their  kind 
exertions.  I  feel  it  now — warmly  ;  but  then  it 
was  torture  to  speak,  and  hear  others  talk  of  w^hat 
seemed  wild,  wasteful  nothings !  compared  to  the 
vast  unmeasured  thoughts,  and  giant  forms  that 
filled  my  soul.  Oh  !  when  the  least  of  them  were 
Angels  and  Archangels ! — what  it  was  to  sit  and 
answer  when  they  spoke  to  me  of  the  petty 
shifting  things  around !  Oh !  there  are  times 
when  "  God  alone  can  speak  to  our  hearts  without 
fatiguing  them  ;"  and  truly  this  was  one  of  them. 

The  dreadful  excitation  to  my  mind,  at  last 
forced  me  to  insist   on  being  taken  out  into  the 
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air — and  then  I  had  quiet ;  and  the  air  too  re- 
vived me,  and  after  a  time  I  could  walk  a  little, 
and  roam  along  the  shore  and  quiet  vales. 

Then  it  was  that  I  found  the  sympathy  of  my 
poor  old  friend  so  soothing  in  its  quiet  influence. 
He  had  helped,  they  told  me,  to  nurse  me  in  my 
wild  and  wandering  frame;  and  though,  in  the 
delicacy  of  his  mind,  he  had  never  since  come 
before  me  in  the  house,  yet  now  he  would  follow 
me  at  a  distance,  always  within  call  should  I 
want  anything,  yet  never  so  near  as  to  seem  to 
claim  my  notice.  I  did  not  know  him  then  as 
I  did  afterwards,  or  should  have  begged  him  to 
come  near,  and  have  begun  then  an  intercourse 
that  afterwards  proved  so  comforting,  and  bene- 
ficial. I  strove,  indeed,  at  first  to  escape  from 
him,  wishing  for  nothing  but  what  I  carried  in 
my  own  peopled  heart ;  but  still  wherever  I  went, 
there,  slowly  following  me,  was  he. 

When  rather  stronger,  I  would  wander  along  the 
mountains'  sides,  where  the  slope  was  easy ;  and  then 
first,  our  special  intercourse  began.  He  never  cam.e 
near,  as  1  have  said, — but  stopped  if  I  stopped ;  and 
if  I  rested  on  the  dry  grass,  he  rested  too, — some- 
times for  hours,  till  I  again  set  forth.  But  as  my 
strength  increased  still  more,  1  wearied  his  weak 
limbs ;  and  seeing  him  stop  and  pant  one  day  w^hen 
I  had  mounted  a  steeper  ascent  than  usual,  I  went 
to  his  side.  We  parted  then  no  more;  and 
kindlier  intercourse  never  had  I  with  living  friend 
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than  with  him.  He  had  loved  her  so  much ! 
from  the  time  she  was  a  tottering  infant,  having 
seen  her  so  often  at  her  nurse's  house ;  arid  "as  she 
grew  in  years  and  loveliness,  his  affection  had 
grown  to  idolatry.  Oh  !  who  would  not  have  loved 
her  ?  "  created"  as  she  was,  "  of  every  creature's 
best ;"  and  as  we  talked  ^nd  wept  together  over 
her  dear  memory,  a  softer  sorrow  fell  upon  my 
heart. 

Ah  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone !" 
Our  very  outward  senses  prove  that  the  Creator 
formed  us  for  loving  intercourse  with  our  kind. 
How  does  the  eye  convey  the  look — the  ear  the 
tones  of  love  into  our  hearts  !  how  can  the  clasp 
of  hands  speak  volumes  to  the  soul ! 

He  was  indeed  a  comfort  to  me — that  old  man 
— never  going  beyond  m.y  thoughts,  never  drawing 
them  back  from  any  heights  to  which  they  had 
soared,  or  uttering  one  word  that  grated  on  my 
heart.  Then  too  what  pleasure,  what  joy  and 
comfort  I  felt,  in  leading  on  his  soul  to  those 
bright  regions  where  only  as  yet  in  poetic  fancy 
he  had  roamed  !  How  many  hours  did  we  sit  upon 
those  mountains'  sides,  talking  of  God,  and  godly 
things  ;  he  always  seated  at  my  feet,  lifting  his 
dim  but  kindling  eye  in  humble  love  to  mine. 
Ah  !  those  were  blessed  hours !  And  when  he 
spoke  to  me  of  the  sore  darkness  and  blindness  of 
his  countrymen, — then  the  high  thought  arose  that 
I  would  try  upon  those  mountains  to  bring  the 
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"  gospel  of  peace,"  and  proclaim  the  "  way  of  sal- 
vation." I  became  ashamed  of  my  "  indolent 
brooding,  my  cumbering  of  the  ground ;"  and  saw 
at  last  God's  meaning  in  sundering  me  from  all 
ties  of  earth — snatching  from  me  even  that  last 
dear  refuge — my  mother's  heart,  that  I  might  "  be 
about  my  Father's  business." 

From  that  time  my  misery  became  less  sore  ; 
I  struggled  against  it,  for  I  knew  that  grief,  like 
sin,  was  Satan's  work,  and  should  be  resisted  ; 
and  often,  when  I  have  prayed  for  grace  and 
comfort,  and  that  the  bitter  agony  might  be 
stayed  J  I  have  seen  almost  visibly,  the  dark  cloud 
pass  from  before  my  eyes,  and  God's  bright  light 
shine  there  again.  The  great  end  of  my  existence 
seemed  revealed  to  me,  and  God  gave  me  strength 
to  follow  it.  The  wondrous  charm  of  home  had, 
I  now  felt,  kept  me  too  much  enthralled,  and 
made  me  neglect  the  vast  work  which  God  entrusts 
to  all  to  whom  He  commits  His  true  riches.  My 
selfish  happiness  was  therefore  dashed  to  the  ground 
that  I  might  be  forced  into  a  higher,  more  devoted 
sphere  of  action.  Alas  !  that  God's  gifts  should 
ever  be  turned  to  a  snare,  by  him  who  is  His 
enemy  and  ours ! — that  our  own  weak  hearts  should 
aid  him  in  the  work !  But  God  was  merciful  to 
me  his  sinful  servant,  and  I  can  thank,  and  deeply 
trust  him. 

"  Weakness,  and  want,  and  misery  are  mine  ; 
Strength,  Riches,  Glory — are  not  these  things  Thine  ?*' 
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Living  now  naore  for  others,  I  was  relieved  from 
the  continual  pressure  of  morhid  regret,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  was  ever  wdth  me.  My 
mornings  I  dedicated  to  seeking  out  the  poor  and 
miserable,  in  the  dark  dens  of  wretchedness  that 
were  so  rife  around  me;  and  in  the  evenings  I 
climbed  the  breezy  hills,  and  visited  the  mountain 
villages  ;  choosing  that  time,  because  then  I  could 
often  meet  the  peasants  returning  from  their  w'ork, 
and  gather  them  around  me,  beneath  God's  heaven 
— amid  His  glorious  works,  to  hear  His  glorious 
word.  How  melted  was  my  heart  at  seeing  their 
earnest  attention,  their  awakening  desire  for  those 
things ;  and  as  I  followed  though  but  feebly  in  the 
steps  of  that  glorious  Saviour,  who  on  other  moun- 
tains saw  "  the  multitudes"  come  out  to  hear 
Him,  I  felt  that  even  amid  the  mysterious  suffer- 
ings of  that  "  Man  of  sorrows,'"  there  must  yet 
have  been  minglings  of  celestial  joy. 

I  will  not  say  that  my  heart  did  not  often  sink 
within  me,  as  descending  from  the  exhilarating 
mountain  air,  I  sought  my  lonely,  desolated  hearth, 
— I  had  been  more  or  less  than  man  not  to  have 
done  that ! — or  that  I  did  not  often  in  looking  on 
those  dear  graves,  long  for  my  own  to  be  dug 
beside  them — my  soul  to  be  at  rest  and  at  peace 
in  God's  bright  heaven  ; — but  still  it  was  not 
what  it  was  before.  My  path  was  now  I  felt, 
shone   on   by    God's    clear   blessing  from   above; 
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and  that  sustained  me.  I  often  thought  of  that 
blessed  man"^  who  had  laboured  in  Alpine  regions 
amid  all  the  savage  horrors  of  winter's  snow, 
uncheered  by  one  friend  or  companion ; — and 
remembered  how  with  his  own  hand  he  had  cut 
down  the  rose-tree — his  only  one — because  he  felt 
that  it  had  stolen  away  moments  that  might  have 
borne  on  their  flying  wings  a  ransomed  soul !  Ah  ! 
what  were  my  poor  services  compared  to  his  ?  and 
what  the  devotion  of  my  heart  when  weighed 
against  that  one  act? 


My  poor  old  friend  was  left  far  behind,  now  that 
my  youthful  vigour  was  somewhat  restored  to  me  ; 
but  still  we  were  often  together.  I  had  prevailed 
on  him  to  come  and  live  in  my  house,  where  my 
beloved  wife's  faithful  servant  did  everything  to 
make  his  feeble  age  comfortable.  She  had  married 
the  person  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged,  and 
they  both  lived  with  me ;  and  greater  devotion  no 
human  beings  could  have  shown.  It  was  a  great 
comfort  having  them  ;  for  young  as  I  was — not 
three-and-twenty  when  I  had  gone  through  all  my 
bitter  sufferings ! — and  being  so  much  from  home, 
it  required  the  eye  of  faithful  love  to  watch  for  me 
that  my  interests  did  not  suffer ;  and  that  all  my 
home  contrivances  for  the  poor  creatures  around 
me,  were  conscientiously  and  feelingly  carried  out. 
My  dearest  wife  had  left  me  all  her  large  fortune. 

*  Felix  Neff. 
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but  I  could  not  bear  to  keep  it.  Some  portion  I 
retained  to  carry  on  works  she  had  wished  con- 
tinued ;  but  the  rest  I  had  divided  between  relations 
of  her's  who  had  more  need  of  it.  I  w^as  advised 
not  to  do  so  by  some  of  my  friends,  as, — they  were 
pleased  to  say, — I  should  spend  it  so  much  better ; 
but  I  thought  it  could  not  be  better  spent  than 
in  doing  that  which  would  take  away  all  cause  of 
reproach  from  one  who  had  his  Master's  honour  in 
keeping  ;  for  the  world  might  know  nothing  of 
how  I  spent  the  fortune  that  I  kept ;  they  would 
only  remember  that  I  had  kept  it;  and  I  had 
a  horror  of  giving  the  "  Enemy  this  occasion 
to  blaspheme,"  and  letting  it  be  thought  that 
whilst  I  as  a  Christian,  professed  to  follow  after 
the  riches  of  eternal  life,  I  w'as  equally  bent  on 
securing  those  of  this.^  If  one  must  pray  for 
one's  pleasure,  surely  the  best  pleasure  is  the 
"  standing  void  of  offence  before  God  and  man." 
I  had  alas !  so  few  to  provide  for,  that  my  own 
fortune  w-as  ample — abundant  for  my  wants,  and 
left  me  much  besides  to  spend  on  others  ;  for  oh  ! 
what  a  sacred  trust  is  fortune !  and  how  deep  our 
need  of  prayer  in  the  use  of  it 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

He  polishes  the  Jewel  year  bj^  year. 

With  ceaseless  care,  and  chisel  sharp  and  keen  ; 

Shedding  Paternal  drops  of  pity  clear, 

Where  the  hot  edges  of  the  blade  have  been. 

He  wills  His  glory  should  by  thee  be  shown ; 

Thy  patient  cheerfulness,  thy  quiet  faith  ; 
The  heavy  cross  borne  silently  alone, 

In  His  dear  steps  who  loved  thee  to  the  death. 

He  is  thy  Father,  and  thy  heart  can  tell 

The  deep,  deep  meaning  of  that  holy  word — 

A  Father  from  whose  blessed  lips  '*  Farewell !" 
Shall  never  thro'  Eternity  be  heard. 

By  Him  were  all  thy  bright  affections  given. 

Return  them  now  all  sanctified  to  Heaven. 

C.    N. 

It  was  now  declining  Autumn  ;  and  I  saw  with 
grief  that  the  autumn  of  the  days  of  my  poor, 
my  dear  old  friend,  was  declining  too — and  fast. 
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He  could  no  longer  accompany  me,  even  in  my 
shortest  walks  ;  and  soon  he  never  left  the  house. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  cast  a  witherrno:,  blasting^  o^lance 
on  all  I  loved.     But  it  was  well !  all  was  well ! 

I  was  with  him  always  when  at  home,  for  I  saw 
that  soon  he  would  be  numbered  with  the  blest ; 
that  he  must  soon  "  solemnly  put  off  his  feebleness, 
and  go  forth  alone." 

I  buried  him  beside  my  child — for  he  h^d 
renounced  the  Catholic  religion — and  I  had  before 
secured  for  my  own  "  body's  length"  the  place  next 
her  I  loved.  Often  have  I  stood  there,  and 
thought  w^hat  joyful  beings  that  little  spot  of  earth 
would  one  day  bear,  when  "  the  dead  shall  hear  His 
voice  and  come  forth  out  of  their  graves."  "  Oh  ! 
who  would  not  love  an  earth  in  which  he  has  buried 
his  treasures,  and  which  holds  them  in  keeping 
for  the  resurrection  ? — Who  would  not  love  Him 
who  is  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  life  !" 

Ineffable  communings  have  I  had  in  that  place ; 
and  with  w^hat  comforts  did  God  visit  and  refresh 
me !  At  times  indeed  strong  grief  would  wring  my 
spirit,  and  in  desolation  I  would  cast  myself  down 
there  where  my  Mary  lay ;  but  at  other  times  it 
w^as  my  brightest  joy  to  think  of  those  I  loved,  so 
safe !  and  if  an  infant  wept,  or  I  saw  a  mourning 
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mother,  "  I  thought  upon  my  dead,  and  gave  God 
thanks."     Ah  !  it  was 

*'  A  thing  o'er  which  to  shed 
When  stars  alone  beheld  the  drooping  head 
Lone  tears  !  yet  ofttimes  burthened  with  the  excess, 
Of  our  strange  nature's  quivering  happiness." 

Yes !  God  "  never  left  me,  nor  forsook"  but  always 
raised  my  drooping  heart  there  where  my  treasures 
were — "  earthly  to  heavenly  joined." 

"  I  think," — to  use  some  of  Lamartine's  words  in 
one  of  his  beautiful  stories  :  "  God  had  compassion 
on  me,  seeing  I  was  destined  to  live  without  wife, 
without  children,  without  father  or  mother,  and 
visited  me  oftener,  and  more  intimately  than  others, 
to  comfort  me  and  prevent  my  finding  life  weari- 


I  was  by  those  grassy  graves  one  day,  when 
from  behind  me,  a  shadow  fell  across  them.  I 
turned.     It  was  Bruce !     .     .     .     . 

I  had  never  written  to  him  of  my  sorrows  why 
should  I  disturb  his  joy.  I  would  not  even  have 
an  announcement  put  in  the  papers,  lest  it  should 
reach  him.  But  at  length  he  heard  of  all  that  I  had 
suffered;  and  though  just  married  to  Mercedes — 
and  in   Scotland,  he  had  instantly  left  her,  and 
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hurried  off  to  me.  What  friendship  !  and  how  he 
felt  for  me  !  He  besought  me  to  come  back  with 
him.  The  idea  was  terrible  to  me  !  But  he  urged 
it — for  his  love's  sake — and  how  could  I  refuse. 

Yet  it  was  torture  to  go — but  I  went ; — leaving 
my  servants  in  charge  of  my  house — as  they  have 
ever  since  been, — and  engaging  a  devoted  man  to 
live  there,  and  work  among  my  people. 

I  went  with  Bruce ;  and  saw  one  of  my  earnest 
prayers  answered,  in  the  greatness  of  his  happiness. 
I  grieved  that  my  affliction  should  throw  a  shadow 
over  it,  and  strove  against  it.  But  that  was  more 
difficult  now  amid  the  many  materialisms  of 
common  life,  than  in  the  ethereal  atmosphere  I  had 
breathed  at  Nice — ethereal  both  to  body  and  soul. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  the  strife  was  good  !  'twas  the 
plunging  of  the  hot  steel  into  the  cold  water,  that  it 
might  be  hardened,  and  bear  a  brighter  polish ! 
Ah  !  that  it  had  effected  that  more  than  it  has  ! 

Yet  there  too,  among  those  rugged  heaths  and 
rough  hill-sides,  was  w'ork  to  be  done  ;  and  in  doing 
that,  God  and  His  comforts  are  ever  with  us.  And 
after  a  time,  to  please  Bruce,  too — for  I  felt  I 
could  not  do  enough  for  one  who  had  done  so  much 
for  me  and  mine — I  accepted  an  appointment  on 
board-ship  again,  and  found  I  had  work  to  do 
there  also. 
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Once  more  I  heard  from  Lady  Davenport.  She 
spoke  of  my  lost  love, — tenderly,  feelingly,  ad- 
miringly !  She  said  her  own  health  was  sinking — 
her  life  failing.  There  w^as  a  solemn  tone  in  her 
letter,  and  a  kindly  one  that  had  never  heen 
before. — Perhaps  the  decay  of  nature  was  teaching 
her  the  gentler  secrets  of  the  heart, — perhaps  she 
had  a  better  monitor.  God  grant  it ! — I  never 
heard  from  her  again. 

I  often  visit  Nice — drawn  there  irresistibly ! 
and  though  I  still  follow  my  profession  on  the 
stormy  seas,  my  heart  is  ever  there.  On  its  clear 
heights,  "  the  lonely  w^orld  seems  lifted  nearer 
heaven ;"  and  those  dear  graves  still  send  repose 
into  my  heart.  My  people  grow  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  I  have  no  happier  moments  than  when 
among  them.  The  love  of  God  must  ever  pro- 
duce love  to  man — His  creature ;  and  "  to  love  too 
much  is  rarely  an  evil  in  His  sight.  No  vessel 
can  be  full,  whose  overflowings  do  not  drop  upon 
the  earth." 

THE    END. 
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